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ADVERTISEMENT. 


S |. feemed proper to exhibit at one view the whole of Lieu- 

tenant WiLronp'slearned Effay on Egypt and the Nile, there 

s not room in this volume for a Meteorological Journal; and it 

y be doubted, whether the utility of fuch diaries compenfates for 

tir tedioufnefs, and for the fpace, which they occupy: the two 

*cimens already publifhed will give a corre& idea of the weather 

this part of India. Very copious and interefting materials for 
—e fourth volume are now ready for the prefs; but a fhort paper 
~ the Code of Szamefe Laws, which was too haftily announced, 
1s been unfortunately loft; and we cannot expect, that Captain 
IGHT, the only Englifhman among us, who underftands the lan- 
uage of Siam, íhould find leifure, in his prefent important ftation, 
—o compofe another account of that curious, but abftrufe, work. | 
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- .. THE EIGHTH | 
ANNIVERSARY. DISCOURSE, 


- “DELIVERED 24th FEBRUARY; 1791, - 
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BY THE PRESIDENT. ` 





GENTLEMEN, " 

E have taken a general view, at our five laft annual meetings, of as 

many celebrated nations, whom we have proved, as far as the fub- 

je& admits of proof, to .have defcended from three primitive ftocks, which 

we call for the prefent Indien, Arabian, .Tartarian; and we have nearly 

travelled over all. Afia, if not with a perfe& coincidence of fertiment, at 

'leaft with as: much unanimity as can be. naturally éxpe&ed in a large body 
of men, each of whom muft: affert it as:his right, and-confider it as his duty, 

to decide on-all points for himfelf;:and, never to decide on obfcure points 

without the beft-evidence, that can pofibly be- adduced: our travels will 

' this day be concluded, but our hiftorical.refearches would have been left ` 
incomplete, if we. had paffed without attention over the numerous races 
of bordérers, who have long been eftablifhed on the limits of Arabia, 
Vou. III. : z= ae | Perfia, 
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Perfia, India, China, and Tartary ; over the wild tribes refiding in the 
mountainous-parts of thofe extenfive regions; and the more civilized inha- 
bitants of the iflands annexed by geographers to their Afatic divifion of 
this globe. 

Let us take our departure from Zdume near the gulf of Xlanitis, and, hav- 
ing encircled 4/a, with fuch deviations from our courfe as the fubje& may 
require, let us return to the point from which we began; endeavouring, 
if we are able, to find a nation, who may clearly be fhown, by juft reafon- 
ing from their language, religion, and manners, to .be neither Indians, 
Arabs, nor Tartars pure or mixed; but always remembering, that any fmall 
family detached in an early age from the parent ftock, without letters, with 
few ideas beyond obje&s of the firft neceffity, and confequently with few 
words, and fixing their abode on a range of mountains, in an ifland, or 


even in a wide region before uninhabited, might in four or five centuries; . 


people their new country, and would neceffarily form a new: language, 
with no perceptible traces, perhaps, of that fpoken by their anceftors. Edom 

or Idume, and Erithra or Phenice, had originally, as many believe, a fimilar 
| meaning, and were derived from words denoting a red colour: but what- 


ever be their derivation, it feems indubitable, that a race of men were 


anciently fettled in Idume and in Median, whom the oldeft and beft Greek | 


authors call Erythreans, who were very diftin& from the Arabs; and whom, 


from the concurrence of many ftrong teftimonies, we may fafely refer to the- 


Indian kem. M. D'Hznsazror mentions a tradition (which he treats indeed 
as a fable) that a colony of thofe Tdumeans had migrated from the northern 
fhores of the Erytbrean fea, and failed acrofs the Mediterranear to Europe, at 
the time fixed by chronologers for the paffage of Evanner, with his Zrcagians. 
into Italy, and that both Greeksand Romans were the progeny of thefe entigrants: 


it 
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itis not on vague vand' fufpe&ted tadon that we muf build our belief 
of fuch events; but Newton, who advanced nothing in {cience without 
demonftration, and nothing in hiftory without fuch evidence as he thought 

conclufive, ‘afferts from: authorities, which he had carefully examined, 

that the Jdumean voyagers “ carried. with them both ‘arts and {ciences, 
* among "which were their aftronomy, navigation, and letters; for in 
* Idume, fays he, they had deters and names for conftellations before the 

** days of Jos, who mentions them." Jos, indeed, or the author of the 

book which takes its name from him, was o the Arabian Rock, as the lan- 

: guage of that fublime work inconteftably proves; but the invention and 
propagation of letters and aftronomy, are by all, fo juftly afcribed to the 

Indian family, that if Srraso and Heroporvs were’ not grofsly deceived, 
the adventurous Jdumeans, who firft gave names to the ftars, and hazarded 

long voyages in fhips of their own conftruction, could be no other than a - 
branch of the Hindu race: in all events, there is no ground for believing 

them of a fourth diftin& lineage; and we need fay no more of them, all we 

` meet them again on our return under the name of Pheuicians. 

As we pafs down the formidable fea, which rolls over its coral bed be- 
tween the coaft-of the Arabs, or thofe who fpeak the pure language of’ Is- 
MAiL, and that of the Ajams, or thofe who mutter it barbaroufly, we find 
no certain traces on the Arabian fide, of any people, who were not origi- 
nally Arabs of the genuine or mixed breed: anciently, perhaps, there were 
Troglodytes in part of the peninfula, ‘but they feem to have been long fup- 
‘planted by the Nomades; or wandering herdfmen ; and who thofe Troglo- 
dytes were, we fhall fee very clearly, if we deviate a few’ moments from 
-our intended path, and make a fhort excurfion irito countries very lately 
_ explored, on the Weftern or African fide'of the Red Sea. 


Boe X ues . That 


- 
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That the Written Abyffinian language, which we. call Erhiopick, is a diale& - 
of old Chaldean, and filter of Arabick and Hebrew; we know. with certainty, 
not only:from the great multitude of identical words, but (which is a far 
Ítronger proof) from the fimilar grammatical arrangement of the feveral 
idioms: we know -at the fame time, that it is written like all the Indian 
charaGers, from the left hand to the right, and that the vowels are annex- ` 
ed, asin Dévandgari, to the confonants; with which they form a fyllabick 
fyftem extremely clear and convenient, but. difpofed in a lefs artifical or- 
der than the fyftem of letters now exhibited in the Sanfcrit grammars; 
whence it may juftly be inferred, that the order contrived by Pa’Nin1 or 
his difciples is comparatively modern; and I have no doubt, from a curfory 
examination of many old infcriptions on pillars and in caves, which have 
obligingly been fent to me from all parts of India, that the Nágari and Eibi- 
epean' letters had at firft a fimilar form. It has long been my opinion, that 
the Abyffinians of the Arabian ftock, having-no fymbols of their own to repre- - 

. fent articulate founds, borrowed thofe of the black pagans, whom the Greeks 
call Troglodytes, from their primeval habitations in natural ćaverns, or in 
mountains excavated by their own labour: they were probably the firft in- - 
habitants of Africa, where they became in time the builders of magnificent 
cities, the founders of feminaries for the advancement of fcience and phi- 
lofophy, and the inventors (if they were not rather the importers) of fym- 

 bolicalchara&ters; 1 believe on the whole, that the Ehiops of Mere? were 
the fame people with the firt Egyptians, and confequently, as it might eafily 
be fhown, with the original Hindus. To the ardent and intrepid Mr. Bruce, 
whofe travels are, to my tafte, uniformly agreeable and fatisfaétory, 
though he thinks very differently from me on the language and genius 
of the Arabs, we are indebted for more important, and, I believe, 


more accurate information concerning the nations eftablifhed near 


the 


D 
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the Nile, from its fountains to its mouths, than all Europe united could be- 
fore have fupplied; but, fince he has not been'àt the pains to compare the 
^ feven languages, of which he has exhibited a fpecimen, and fince I have not 
leifure to make the comparifon, I muft be fatisfed with obferving, on his 
authority, that the diale&s of the Gafets and the Gallas, the Agows of both 
races, and the Falafhas, who muft originally have ufed a Chaldean idiom, 
were never preferved in writing, and the Ambarick only in modern times: 
they mult, therefore, have been for ages in flu&uation, and can lead, per- 
haps, to no certain conclufion as to the origin of the feveral tribes who 
‘anciently. fpoke them. Jt is very remarkable, as Mr. Bruce and Mr. 
BavawT have proved, that the Greeks gave the appellation of Indians both 
to the fouthern nations of Africk and to the people, among whom we now 
live; nor is it lefs- obfervable, that, according to E»nonus, quoted by, 
SrRAno, they called all the fouthern nations in the world. Ethiopians, thus 
ufing Indian and Erbiop as convertible terms: but we muft leave the gym- 
nofophifts of Ethiopia, who feemed to have profeffed the doétrines of 
Bu»nnHaA, and enter the. great Indian ocean, of which their Afatick and Af- 
rican brethren were probably the firft navigators. 


On-the iflands, near Yemen, we have little to remark: they appear now 
to be peopled chiefly by Mokammedans, and afford no marks of difcrimi- 
nation, with which I am acquainted, either in language or manners; but 
I cannot bid farewel to the coaft of- /rabia without affuring you, that, what~ 
ever may be faid of Ommdén and the Scythian colonies, who, it is imagined, - 
was formerly fettled there, I have met with no trace, in the, maritime - 
part of Yemen, from Aden to Maftat, of any nation who were not either 
Arabs or Abyfinias invaders. 


Between 
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Between that country and Zraz are fome iflands, which, from their in- 


 fignificence in our prefent inquiry, may. here be -negle&ted; and, as to 


the Cards, or other independent races, who inhabit the branches of Taurus 
or the banks of Euphrates and Tigris, they have, I believe, no written lan- 
guage, nor any certain memorials of their origin: it has, indeed, been af- 
-ferted by travellers, that a race of wanderers in Diydrbecr, yet fpeak the 
Chaldaick of our {cripture; and the rambling Turcmdns have retained, I ima- 
gine, fome traces of their Tartarian idioms; but, fince no veftige appears, 
from the gulf of Pezfia to the rivers Cur and Aras, of any people diftin& 
from the Arabs, Perfians, or Tartars, we may conclude, that no fuch peo- 
ple exifts in the Zragiaz mountains, and return to thofe which feparate Iran 
from India. The principal inhabitants of the mountains, called Párfici, 
where they run towards the weft, Parvetz, from a known Saafcrit word, 


where they turn in an eaftern dire&ion, and Paropamifus, where they join 


Imaus in the north, were anciently diftinguifhed among’ the Brddmans by 


the name of Deradas, but feem to have been deftroyed or expelled by the 


numerous tribes of Afghdus or Patans, among whom are the Baldjas, who 


give their name to a mountainous diftri& ; and there is very folid ground | 


for believing, that the Afgbdus defcended from.the Jews; becaufe they 
fometimes .in confidence avow that unpopular origin, which in general 


they’ feduloufly conceal, and which other Mafe/mans pofitively affert; be~ 


`- caufe Hazaret, which appears to be the Afareth of EspRas, is one of their 


territories; and, principally, becaufe their language is evidently a diale& of | 


the fcriptural Chaldaick. 


We come now to the river Sadhu, and the country named from it: near 
its mouths we find a diftri&, called by Nzancnus, in his journal, Sangada; 
- which M. D'AuvirLE juftly fuppofes to be the feat of the Sanganians, a 
- barbarous and piratical nation mentioned by modei travellers, and well 


known- 


E 
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known at prefent by ‘our countrymen in the Weft of India. Mr. Mater, l 
now refident at Piva on the part of the rif government, procured at my 
requeft the Sanganian letters, which are a fort of  Nágari, and a fpecimen 
- of their language, which is apparently derived, like other Indian diale&ts, 
from the Szafcrit; nor can Y doubt, from the defcriptions which I have 
received of their perfons and manners, that they are Pdmeras, as the 
Brahmans call them, or outcaft Hindus, immemorially feparated from the 
reft of the nation. It feems agreed, that the fingular people, called Egyp- 
tians, and, by corruption, Gypfies, paffed the Mediterranean immediately from 
Egypt; and their motley language, of which Mr. Gretimann exhibits 
E ‘copious vocabulary, contains fo many Sazfirit words, that their Indian 
origin can hardly be: doubted: the authenticity of that vocabulary feems 
eftablifhed by a multitude of Gypfy words, as angár, charcoal, céjhth, wood, 
par, a bank, Shi, earth, and a hundred more, for which the colle&or of 
` them could find no parallel, in the vulgar diale& of Hinduftan, though we 
know them to be pure Sanferit, {carce changed in a fingle letter. A very 
ingenious friend, to whom this remarkable fa& was imparted, fuggefted 
to me, that thofe very words might have been taken from old Egyptian, 
and that the Gypfies were Troglodytes from the rocks near Thebes, where a 
race of banditti ftill refemble them, in their habits and features; but, as 
we have no other evidence of fo ftrong an affinity between the popular 
diale&s of old Egypt and India, it feems more probable, that the Gypfies, 
whom the Jrahans call Zingaros and Zinganos, were no other than Zingané- 
455, as M.D’ Anvi te alfo writes the word, who might, in fome piratical 
expedition, have landed on the coaft of Arabia or Africa, whence they- 
might have rambled to Egy?7, and' at length have migrated, or been driven 
into Europe. To the kindnefs of Mr. Maret I am alfo indebted for an ac- 
count of the Boras; a remarkable race of men inhabiting chiefly the cities of 


Gujarát, 


pa 
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Gujarat, who, though Mufelmans in religion, are ws in features, genius, 
and manners: they form in all places a diftin& fraternity, and are every 
where noted for addrefs in bargaining, for minute thrift, and conftant at- 
tention to lucre, but profefs total ignorance of their own origin; though it 
feems probable, that they ‘came firft with their brethren, the Afghans, to the 
borders of India, where they learned in time to prefer a gainful and fecure. 
occupation, in populous towns, to the perpetual wars and laborious ex- 
ertions on the mountains. As to the Moplas in the weftern parts of the 
Indian empire, I have feen their books in Arabick, and am perfuaded, that, 
like the people called Malays, they defcended from Arabian traders and 


mariners after the age of MUHAMMED. 


On the continent of India, between the river Vigdfa, or Hyphafis, to the 
weft, the mountains of Tripura and Camaripa to the eaft, and Himdlaya to. 
the north, we find many races of wild people with more or lefs of that 
priftine ferocity, which induced their anceftors to fecede from the civi- 
lized inhabitants of the plains and valleys: in the moft ancient Sanfcrit 
books they are called Sacas, Cirátas, Cólas, Pulindas, Barbaras, and are all 
known to Europeans, though not all by their true names; but many Hindu 
pilgrims, who havé travelled through their haunts, have fully defcribed 
them to me; and I have found reafons for believing, that they fprang 
from the old Indian ftem, though fome of them were foon intermixed with 
the firt ramblers from Tartary, whofe language feems to have been the 


bafis of that now fpoken by the Moguls. 


7 


` We come back to the /adiez iflands, and haften to thofe which lie to the 
fouth-eaft of Si/én or Taprobane; for Silán itfelf, as we know from the lan. 
guages, letters, religion, and old monuments of its various inhebitants, 
l was 
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was peopled beyond time of memory by the Hindu race, and formerly, per- . 
haps, extended much farther to the weft and to the fouth, fo as to include 
- Lancd, or the equino&tical point of ‘the Indian aftronomers; nor can we 
reafonably doubt, that the fame enterprifing family planted colonies in the 
other ifles of the fame ocean from the Malayadwipas, which take their name 
from the mountain of Malaya, to the Moluccas or Mallicás, and probably 
far beyond them. Captain -Forrzssr affured me, that he found the ifle 
‘of Bali (a great name in the hiftorical poems of India) chiefly peopled by 
Hindus, who worfhipped the fame idols, which he had feen in this province ; 
and that of Madburd muft have been fo denominated, like the well known 
territory in the weftern peninfula, by a nation, who underftood Sanferit. 
We need not be furprifed, that M. D’Anvitie was unable to affign a 
reafon, why the .7abadios, or Yavadwipa, of Protemy was rendered in the 
old Latin verfion the ifle of Barley; but we muft admire the inquifitive 
fpirit and. patient labour of the Greeks and Romans, whom nothing obferv- 
able feems to have efcaped: Yava means barley in Sanferit; and, though 
that word, or its regular derivative, be now applied folely to Fava, yet the 
great French geographer adduces very ftrong.reafons for believing, that the 
ancients applied it to Sumatra.. In whatever way the name of the laft- 
mentioned ifland may be written by Europeans, itis clearly an Indian word, 
implying abundance or excellence ; but we cannot help wondering, that neither 
the natives of it, nor the beft informed of our Pandits, know it by any fuch | 
appellation ;. efpecially as it ftill exhibits vifible traces of a primeval con- 
ne&ion with India: from the very accurate and interefting account of it by 
` a learned and ingenious member of our own body, we difcover, without any 
recourfe to etymological conje&ure, that multitudes of pure Sanfcrit words 
occur in the principal diale&s of the Sumatrans; that, among their laws, two 
' pofitive rules concerning /ureties and iztereff appear to be taken word for 
l Vor. III. E» ve € ` l i word 
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word from the’ Indian legiflators Na’rep and Ha'zirA; and, what is yet 
more obfervable, that the fyftem of letters, ufed by the people of Re- 
jang and Lampin has the fame artificial order with the Dévandgari; but - 
in every feries one letter is omitted, becaufe it is never found in the lan- 
guages of thofe iflanders. If Mr. Marspzn has proved (as he firmly 
believes, and as we, from our knowledge of his accuracy, may fairly pre- 
fume) that clear veftiges of one ancient language are difcernible in all the | 
infular diale&s of the fouthern feas from Madagafcar to the Philippines, 
and even to the remoteft iflands, lately difcovered, we may infer from the 
fpecimens in his account of Sumatra, that the parent of them all was no 
other than the Sanfcrit; and with this obfervation, having nothing of con- 
fequence to add on the CAineje iles, or on thofe of 7afan, I leave the 
fartheft eaftern verge of this continent, and turn to the countries, now 
under the government of CZizz, between the northern limits of India, and 
the extenfive domain of thofe Tariars, who are ftill independent. 

That the people of Pósyid or Tibet were Hindus, who engrafted the he- 
refies of Buppxa on their old mythological religion, we know from the 
refearches of Cass1ano, who long had refided among them; and whofe 
difquifitions on their language and letters, their tenets and forms of worfhip, 
are inferted by Groxe1 in his curious but prolix compilation, which I 
have had the patience to read from the firft to the laft of nine hundred 
rugged pages: their chara&ters are apparently Indian, but their language has 


now the difadvantage of being written with more letters than are ever 


"pronounced; for, although it was anciently San/crit, and polyfyllabick, it 


feems at prefent, from the influence of Chinefe manners, to confift of 


monofyllables, to form which, with fome regard to grammatical deriva- 


- . tion, it has become neceffary to fupprefs in common difcourfa many. 


letters, 
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letters, which we fee in their books; and thus we are enabled to trace in 
their writing‘’a number of Sasferit words and phrafes, which, in their fpoken 
diale& are quite undiflinguifhable. The two engravings in Groncr's 
book, from fketches by a Tibetian painter, exhibit a fyftem of Egyptian and . 
Indian mythology ; and a complete explanation of them would have 
done the learned author more credit than his fanciful etymologies, which 


are always ridiculous, and often grofsly erroneous. 


The Tartars having been wholly unlettered, as they freely confefs, before 
their converfion to the religion of Arabia, we cannot but fufpe& that-the 
natives of Eigbür, Tancit, and Kbatd, who had fyftems of letters, and are 
even faid to have cultivated liberal arts, were not of the Tartarian, but of 
the Jadian family; and I apply the fame remark to the nation, whom we 
call-Barmas, but who are known to the Pandits by the name of Brab- 
machinas, and feem to have been the Brachmani of Prorzwv: they were 
probably ‘rambling Hindus, who, defcending from the northern parts of the 
- eaftern peninfula, carried with them the letters now ufed in Ava, which 
are no more than a round Nágzri derived from the fquare chara€ters, in - 
which the Páli, or facred language of Bunpnua's priefts in that country, 
was anciently written; a language, by the way, very nearly allied to the 
Saufcrit, if we can depend on the teftimony of M. Dz La Lounznz; who, 
though always an acute obferver, and in general a faithful reporter of fats, 
is charged by Carpanius with having miftaken the Barma for the Pali let- 
ters; and when, on his authority, I fpoke of the Bai writing to a young 
chief of Avacan, who' read with facility the books of the Barmas, he-corre&- 
- ed me with politenefs, and affured me, that the Páli language was written by | 
the priefts in a much older chara@ter. f 
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` Let us now return eaftward to the fartheft Afiatick dominions of Ruffia, 
and rounding them on the north-eaft, pafs dire&ly to the Hyperboreans ; 
who, from all that can be learned of their old religion and manners, appear 
like the Maffaget@, and fome other nations ufually confidered as Tartars, 
` to have been really of the Gorhick, that is of the Hinde race; for I confi- 
dently affume, that the Goshs and Hindus had originally the fame language, 
gave the fame appellations to the ftars and planets, adored the fame falfe 
deities, performed the fame bloody facrifices, and profeffed the fame notions 
of rewards and punifhments after death. -I would not infit with M. Barrry 


that the people of Finland were Goths, merely becaufe they have the word 


Jip in their language, while the reft of it appears wholly diftin& from any- 


t 


of the Gothick idioms: the publifhers of the Lord's prayer in many langu- . 


ages reprefent the Finni/b and Lapponian as nearly alike, and the Hungarian 
as totally different from them;-but this muft be an error, if it be true that 


. a Ruffian author has lately traced the Hungarian from its primitive feat be- ` 


tween the Cafpian and the Euxine, as far as Lapland itfelf; and, fince the 
Huns were confeffedly Tartars, we may conclude, that all the northern lan- 
_ guages, except the Gothick, had a Tarieriam origin, like that univerfally 
afcribed to the various branches of Sc/avonian. 


On the Armenian, which I never ftudied, becaufe I could not hear of any 
original compofitions in it, I can offer nothing decifive; but am con- 
vinced, from the beft information procurable in Bengal, that its bafis was 
ancient Perfian, of the fame Indian ftock with the Zend, and that it has 
been gradually changed fince the time when Armenia ceafed to be a province 
of Irdn: the letters in which it now appears are allowed to be compara- 
tively modern; and, though the learned editor of the tra& by Carranius, 
on the literature of Ava, compares them with the Pa/i charaéters, yer if they 

be 
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'. be not, as I fhould rather imagine, derived from the Pablavi, ‘hey are 
probably. an invention of fome learned Armenian in the middle of the fifth 
century. Moszs of Kboren, than whom no man was more able to elu- 
cidate the fubje&, has inferted in his hiftorical work a difquifition on the 
language of Armenia, from which we might colle& fome curious informa- 
' tion, if the prefent occafion required it; but to all the races of men, who 
_ inhabit the branches of Caucafus, and the northern limits of Ján, I apply the 
remark, before announced generally, that ferocious and hardy tribes, who 


retire for the fake of liberty to mountainous regions, and form by de- 


. grees a feparate nation, muft alfo form in the end a feparate language, by 


agreeing on new words to exprefs new ideas; provided that the language, 
which they carried with them, was not fixed. by writing, and fufficiently 
copious. The Armenian damfels are faid by Srraso to have facrificed in 
the temple of the goddefs Awattis, whom we know, from ‘other authori- 
; ties, to be the Na’u1/p, or Venus, of the old Perfians; and it is for many 
 reafons highly probable, that one and the fame religion prevailed through 
the whole empire of Cyrus. 


Having travelled round the' continent, and among the iflands, of Afia, 
we come again to the coaft of the Mediterranean; and the principal nations 
of antiquity, who firft demand our attention, are the Greeks and Phrygi- 


ans, who, though differing fomewhat in manners, and perhaps in diale&, 


had an apparent affinity in religion as well as in language: the Dorian, lo- 


nian, and Elian families having emigrated from Europe, to which it is uni- 
verfally agreed that they fir paffed from Egypt, I can add nothing to what 
has been advanced concerning them in former difcourfes; and, no written 
monuments of old Phrygia being extant; I fhall only obferve,. on the au- 
thority of the Greeks, that the grand obje& of myfterious worfhip in that. 


country | 
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country was the Mother of ‘the Gods, or Nature perfonified, as we fee her. 
among the Indians in'a thoufand forms and under a thoufand names. She 
was called in the Phrygian diale& Ma’, and reprefented in a car drawn by 
' lions, with a drum in her hand, and a towered coronet on her head: her. 
myfteries (which feem to be ‘alluded to in the Mofaick law) are folemnized 
at the autumnal equinox in thefe provinces, where fhe is named, in one | l 
of her charaéters, Ma’, is adored, in all of them, as the great Mother, is. 
figuréd fitting on a lion, and appears in fome of her temples with a dia- 
dem or mitre of turrets: a drum is called dindima both'in Sanfcrit and 
Phrygian; and the title of Dindymene feems rather derived from that word, 
than from the name of a mountain. The Diana of Epbefus was manifeftly 
the fame goddefs in the charafter of produ&tive Nature; and the AsTARTE 
of the Syrians and Phenicians (to whom we now return) was, I doubt not, 
` the fame in another form: I may on the whole affure you, that the learned 
works of Ssipzw and Jaszousx:, on the Gods of Syria and Egypt, 
would receive more illuftration from the little Sanfcrit book, entitled Chan- 
di, than from all the fragments of oriental mythology, that are difperfed 
in the whole compafs of Grecian, Roman, and Hebrew literature. We 
` are told, that the Phenicians, like the Hindus, adored the Sun, and afferted 
water to be the firft of created things; hor can we doubt, that Syria, Sama- 
ria, and Phenice, or the long ftrip of land on the fhore of the Mediterranean, 
were anciently peopled by a branch of the Indian ftock, but were afterwards 
inhabited by that race, which for the prefent we: call Arabian: in all three 
-the oldeft religion was the /ffyriaz, as it is called by SzLoen, and the Sa- 
maritan letters appear to have been the fame at firft with thofe of Phenice ; 
but the Syriack language, of which ample remains are preferved, and the 
Punick, of which we have a clear fpecimen in PLautus and on monuments 
. lately brought to light, were indifputably of a Chaldaick, or Arabick erigin. | 
ý The 
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The feat of the firk Phenicians having extendéd to Idume, with which we 
began, we have now completed the circuit of 4fa; but we muft not pafs 
over in filence a moft extraordinary people, who efcaped the attention, 
as Barrow obferves more than once, of the diligent and inquifitive Hzno- 
porus: I mean the people of Yudea, whofe language demonftrates their 
affinity with the Arabs, but whofe manners, literature, and hiftory, are 
wonderfully diftinguifhed from the reft of mankind. Barrow-loads them 
. with the fevere, but juft, epithets of malignant, unfocial, obftinate, dif- 
ruftful, fordid, changeable, turbulent; and defcribes them as furiouily 
zealous in fuccouring their own countrymen, but implacably hoftile to other 
nations; yet, with all the fottifh perverfenefs, the flupid arrogance, and the 
brutal atrocity of their chara&er, they had the peculiar merit, among all 
races of men under heaven, of preferving a rational and pure fyftem of de- 
votion in the midft of wild polytheifm, inhuman or obfcene rites, and a 
dark labyrinth of errors produced by ignorance and fupported by intereft- 
ed fraud, Theological inquiries are no part of my prefent fubje&; but 
. I cannot refrain from adding, that the colle&ion of tra&is, which we call 
from their excellence ¢he Scriptures, contain, independently of a divine ori- 
gin, more true fublimity, more exquifite beauty, purer morality, more 
important hiftory, and finer ftrains both of poetry and eloquence, than could 
be colle&ed within the fame compafs from all other books, that were ever 
compofed in any age or in any idiom. The two parts, of which the Scrip- 
tures confift, are conne&ed by a chain of compofitions, which bear no re- 
. femblance in form or ftyle to any that can be produced from the ftores of 
Grecian, Indian, Perfian, or even Arabian, learning: the antiquity of thofe 
compofitions no man doubts; and the unftrained application of them to 
events long fubfequent to their publication is a folid ground of belief, that 
they were genuine prediftions, and confequently infpired ; but, ifany thing be 

the 
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the abfolute exclufive property of each individual, it is his belief; and, 
I hope, I fhould be one of the laft men living, who could harbour a 
thought of obtruding my own belief on the free minds of others. I mean 
only to affume, what, I truft, will be readily conceded, that the firft He- 
brew hiftorian muft be entitled, merely as fuch, to an equal degree of 
credit, in his account of all civil tranfa&ions, with any other hiftorian of 
. antiquity: how far that moft ancient writer confirms the refult of our 
inquiries into the genealogy of nations, I propofe to fhow at our next an- 
niverfary meeting; when, after an approach to demonftration, in the ftrict 
method of the old analyfis, I fhall refume the whole argument concifely ` 
and fynthetically ; and fhall then have condenfed in feven difcourfes a 
mafs”of evidence, which, if brevity had not been my obje&, might have 
been expanded into feven large volumes, with no other trouble than that 
of holding the pen; but (to borrow a turn of expreffion from one of our 
poets) “ for what I have produced, I claim only your indulgence; it is for 
* what I have fuppreffed, that I am entitled to your thanks.” 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
INHABITANTS OF THE GARROW HILLS, 
Made during a public Deputation in the Years 1788 and 1789, 
By JOHN ELIOT, Eso. 


N the month of September 1788 I was deputed by Government to in- 
I vefligate the duties collected on the Garrow hills, which bound the 
north-eaftern parts of Bengal; and, to conciliate the good will of the peo- 
ple, who had hitherto known no intercourfe with Europeans, fome fcarlet 


cloth was given me by Government to be diftributed to them. 


The mountaineers, who inhabit different parts of India, have been ge- 
nerally confidered favages, equally unreftrained by law and morality, and 
watchful to take every opportunity of committing depredations on the low 
country, pillaging the inhabitants, and deftroying their villages, whenever - 
they could do fo with impunity. At Boglepore, however, it has been proved, 
that the hill-people, by good treatment and encouragement, may be in‘a 
great degree civilized and rendered at leait peaceable and inoffenfive, if not 
ferviceable: my obfervation of the chara&ter and the condu& of the Gar- 
vows has induced me to believe the fame good confequences may be ex- 
pected from. encouraging them; but I propofe to relate in plain language 
what I experienced on my vifit to them, and leave others to form their 
. own judgment ; and, as I am the firft European, who has travelled among 
them, I fhall alfo add a few obfervations on the country, and on what at- 
traed my notice as being in any refpe& peculiar. 


On deawing near the hills you have a beautiful fight of three ranges of 
n Vor HI D mountains, 
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mountains, rifing one above another; but on nearer approach they vanifh, 


except the Gonaffers, the lower range, in appearance infignificantly fmall. 


-Fhe verdure and rich land, however, fully recompenfe the lofs; and, turn B 


your eye which way you will, you fee fomething to chegr the mind, and | 
raife the fancy, in the numerous fmall villages round about, prote&ed from’ ' 


the heat by a variety of trees interfperfed. 


' The firit pafs I went to, was Ghofegong, fituated on the weft fide of the 
Natie river. Here a great number of Garrows refide at the foot of the. 
pafs in three villages, Ghofegong, Ghonie, and Boerack. "The head people 
of the villages are called Boneahs, a name ufed by the head Rájás in Bengal, 
when the king refided at Gcur. Whence they derived this name, I could 
.not learn; and many other things, which might lead to  difcoveries, VE 


my knowledge from the want of a good interpreter. 


«  Oopassey BooNEAnz is dis on as the head man of this pafs at pre- 
fent, having moft influence with his fe& ; but the rightful chief is '"MouzE, 
d woman, and her power being, by eftablifhed ufage, transferrable by 
"marriage to her hufband, he ought in confequence to-prefide; but, from 
his being a young and filly man, the chiefship is ufurped by Oopasszv, 
and his ufurpation is fubmitted to by Momes.and her hufband. Ovopas- 
sey however is by no means a violent or artful man. He is far from pof- 
fefling a bad difpofition, is a mild man, and by all accounts takes great 


pains to do juftice; and keep up unanimity with his people. 


- The village Ghofegong is furrounded bns little jungle. On paffing it 
' the village is opened to your fight, confifting of Chaungs or Houfes from 


about thirty to 150 feet long, and twenty or forty abroad. "e 
E * c Thefe 
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Thefe Garrows are called.by the villagers and upper bill people Counch 

" Garrows, though they themfelves, if you afk then, of what caft they are, 
will anfwer Garrows, and.not give themfelves any appellation of caft, though 
there are many cafts of Garrows, but with what differences I had not time: 


. to afcertain. 


The foil is of a fine black earth, here arid there intermixed with {pots 
of red earth: its richnefs is plainly feen from the quicknefs of vegetation. 
| The rice is in many places equal to the Bewares long rice. The muftard 
feed is twice as big as any produced in the pergunnahs of Bengal, where I 
have been, and the oil it produces, is as fuperior to, as the fize of its 
“grain is greater than, any other. The hemp is equally good, but, as.to its 
fuperiority to what may be produced in other pergunnahs, I am unable to 
fpeak with certainty: as far as I can judge from my own obfervation, the 
fort brought to the Calcutta markét, is not equal to what is produced on the 
borders of the hills. The pafture for cattle may be claffed next in quality ` 
to that of P/afy plain; and this I infer from its being generally known, the 

^ Sberpour and Sufung ghee is nearly as good as that made at P/affy. 


There are rivers.at the feveral paffes. Thofe of note are the Nati, 
Mabareefee, Summafferry, and Mabadec. On the weft fide of the Narie is 
Ghofegong, and on the eaft the Suffoor pafs. Abrahamabad or Bygombarry is 
on the eaf fide of the Mabarcefee; Aughur, on the eat of Summaferry; and 
Burradowarrab, on the weft of Mabadeo. Thefe rivers are all of a fandy 

^ and gravelly bottom, with much limeftone and iron.. The Mahadeo has abun- 
dance of coals, the oil of which is efteemed in the hills asa medicine for the 

` cure of cutaneous diforders, and is reputed to have. been firft difcovered 
to the hill people and villagers.by-a Fakeer. The mode of extra&ing the 
D 2 oil 
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oil is fimple. A quantity of coals are put into an earthen pot, the mouth 
` of which is ftopped with long grafs by way. of ftrainer. This pot is put 
into a large deep pan, perforated at the bottom, fo as to admit of the 
neck of the pot being put through it; the pan is fupported upon bricks 
to prevent the neck of the pot from touching the ground, and alfo that 
a veffel may be placed under the ftrainer as a refervoir for receiving the 
oil as it drops. The pan is filled with dry cow dung, which is ufed as fuel, 
and extraéts the oil in courfe of-an hour. 

There are but few forts of fifh in thefe rivers: turtle are to be had in 
great numbers, and are always confecrated by facrifice before they are 
eaten. The hill people are however fully recompenfed for the lofs of fih: 
in the rivers, by the great abundance they get from the neighbouring 


lakes. 


A Garrow is a ftout well-fhaped man, hardy and able to do: much work 5 
of a furly look, flat Céfré like nofe, {mall eyes, generally blue, or brown, 
forehead wrinkled, and overhanging eye brow, with large mouth, thick - 
lips, and face round and fhort; their colour is of-a light or deep brown; 
their drefs confifts of a brown girdle, about three inches broad; hav- 
ing in the -centre a blue ftripe; it goes round the waift, is paffed be- - 
tween the thighs, and is faftened behind, leaving one end or flap hanging 
down before, about eight inches; fometimes it is ornamented with brafs- 
plates; with rows of ivory or a white ftone fhaped like bits of tobacco- 
pipes, about half an inch long; the brafs-plate is made.to refemble a 
button, or an apothecary's weight, but more indented : fome have it or-^ 
‘namented with little bits of brafs, fhaped like a bell: fome wear an or- 
nament on their head about three or five. inches broad, decorated in the 

un fame 
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fame manner as the flap, ferving to keep their hair off. their face, which ` 
gives them a wild fierce appearance. Some tie their hair on the crown, in. 
a loofe carelefs manner, while others crop it clofe. The Boozeabs or chiefs 

wear a filk turban; to the girdle they affix a bag containing their money 

` and pawns, and alfo.a het for holding the utenfils with which they light their 

pipe hung near to it by a chain. 

The women are the uglieft creatures I ever beheld, fhort and fquat in ' 
their ftature, with. mafculine faces, in the features of which they differ 
little from the men. Their drefs confifts of.a dirty red cloth, ftriped 
` with blue or white, about fixteen inches broad, which encircles the waift, 
‘and covers about three-fourths of the thigh. It never reaches to the knee, 
and being but juft long enough to tie above on the left fide, part of the 
left thigh, when they walk, is expofed. On their necks they have a ftring 
of the ornatnents above defcribed refembling tobacco-pipes, twifted thirty 
or forty times round, but negligently, without any attention to regularity ; 
their breafts are expofed to view, their only clothing being the girdle 
abovementioned; to their ears are affixed numbers of brafs rings, increaf- 
ing in diameter from three to fix inches: I have feen thirty of thofe rings | 
jn each ear; a flit is made in the lobes of the ear, which increafe from the 
weight of the rings, and in time will admit the large number ftated. This 
weight is however partly fupported by a firing, which paffes over their 
heads; a tape three inches broad ties their hair, fo as to keep it back from 
their foreheads, though generally it is tied with a ftring on the crown of 
the head. - The wives of the Beeneabs cover their heads with a piece of 
coarfe cloth, thirteen or fourteen inches broad, and two feet long, the end 
of which, with their hair, hangs down behind, flowing loofe on their backs. 
The women work as well as the men, and I have feen them carry 
as 
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as great burthens. ‘Their hands, even thofe of.the wives of the Bosneabs, 
bear evident marks of their laborious occupations. 


` Thefe people eat all manner of food, even dogs, frogs, fnakes, and the _ 


blood of all animals... The laft is baked over a flow fire in hollow green 
` bamboos, till it becomes of a nafly-dirty green colour. They are fond of 
drinking toan excefs. Liquor is put into the mouth of infants, almoft as 
.foon as they are able to fwallow ; they have various forts of fpirits, but 
that moftly drunk is extracted from rice; foaked in water for three or four 
days before ufe. Their cookery is fhort, as they only juft heat their pro- 
vifions ; excepting rice and guts, the firft of which is well boiled, and the 
` other ftewed till they are. black, Indeed excepting thefe, their animal food 


: ds eaten almoft raw. : 


In times of fcarcity many of the hill people fubfift on the Kebul, which in 
. growth is faid to be like the Palmira, and the interior part of the crunk, 
when pounded and fteeped in water, is an article of food, in fo much as 
to be the common means of fuftenance during a fcarcity of grain. - When 


boiled it is of a gelatinous fubflance, and taftes, when frefh, like a fugar 


cane: thofe, who can afford it, mix rice with it. They alfo fubfift on the - 


Kutchu, a fort of Yam, found in great. plenty about the hills. I faw three 
forts, though I could not learn they had any feparate name. One has a 
` number of buds on it, is faid to be a cooling medicine, and is eaten boiled 
or baked. Some of them I brought with me from the hills, and being 
_ bruifed in the bafket ufed in bringing them from the hills, I cut off the rot- 
ten part, which I found to be of no detriment to their growth, although out 


ef the ground. At Dacca I gave them to Mr. RicHarp Jounson, who,. 


I underftand, delivered them to Colonel Kvp, the fuperintendant of the 


Company's 


UN 
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Company's botanical garden, where, I hear, they have produced a very E 
handfome flower. This plant ‘ was cultivated by the Garrows, nearly i in the ` 
fame manner, as we do potatoes in England; a bud being broken off to be 
fown for a plant. The Garrows fay it yields, after it is dug out of the 
ground, and laid by for tlie enfuing feafon of cultivation (commencing im- 
mediately on the breaking up of the rains) from three to ten buds. An- 
other fort of Kutchu grows at the tops of the hills, and. is found by ts 
fprout, which twifts itfelf round the trunk and branches of trees. I have 
feen the fprout from ten to twenty feet high, the leaves have three fegments 
like a vine leaf, but more pointed: of deep green, and very fmall. The 
root is found from a foot to two feet and à half below the ground, is in 
‘fhape tapering, of a reddifh colour, and in length from five inches to a 
-foot and half: it is eaten roafted. The other fpecies grows in the fame 


manner, but is of a dirty yellow colour. 


"The: houfes of thefe Garrows, called Chaungs, are raifed on piles, about 
three or four feet from the ground, from thirty to 15o feet in length; 
and in breadth from ten to forty, and are roofed with thatch. The props 
of the Chaung confift of large faul timbers: in the centre there are eight, 
and on the fides from eight to thirty: over thefe are placed horizontally 

. large timbers, for a fupport to the roof, and tied faf, fometimes with 
ftrings, but ftring is rarely ufed for this purpofe; the tying work being 
moftly done with flips of grafs or cane. The ‘roof is neatly executed and 
with as much. regularity as. any of. our Bungalow thatches. When I fay 
this, however, I fpéak of the Chaungs of the Booneabs : I went into few of the l 
Chaungs of the lower clafs. The roof confifts of mats and ftr ong grafs. The 
fides of the houfe are made from the fmall hollow bamboos: cut open, flatted, 
and wover as = common mats are, The floor is made in the fame man- 

Ber; 
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ner; but of a ftronger bamboo.’ The Chaung confifts of two apartments; 
. one floored and raifed on piles as defcribed, and the other without a floor, 
at one end, for their cattle: at the other end is an open platform, where the 
women fit and. work. On one fide alfo is a fmall raifed. platform, ufually 
about. fix feet {quare, inclofed at the fides and open above: here the chil- 
dren play: in the centre of the Chaung they cook their vi&uals, a fpace 
„of about five feet fquare being covered with earth; on one fide a little trap 
door is made in the floor, for the convenierice of the women ón certain oc- 
eafions, which creates much filth under their Chaungs. Indeed a great part - 
of their dirt is thrown under the Chaung, and the only {cavengers I faw, 


were their hogs; but luckily for them, they have plenty of thofe animals. 


Bugs cover their wearing apparel, of the fame fort, as thofe which infeft 


beds in England : during my journey along the hills I fuffered very much - 
. from them. | 


The difpofition of a Garrow could not be accurately known in the fhort 
time I had to obferve it; yet my intercourfe with them, which was'of the 
moft open nature, will, I think, allow me to fay fomething of it. 


Their furly looks feem to indicate ill temper, but this is far from being : 
the cafe, as they are of a mild difpofition. They are, moreover, honeft 
in their dealings, and fure to perform what they promife. .When in 
- liquor they are merry to the higheft pitch: then men, women, and children 
will dance, till they can fearce ftand. “Their manner of dancing is as fol- 
lows: twenty or thirty men of a row flanding behind one-another, hold each 
other by the fides of their belts, and. then go round in a circle hopping 
on one foot, then on the other, finging aad Keeping time with their mufic, 


which 
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which is animating, though harfh and inharmonious, confifting chiefly of 
tomtoms, and brafs pans, the firft generally beaten by the old people, and 
the laft by the children. The women dance in rows and hop in the fame | 
manner, but hold their hands out, lowering one hand and raifing the other 
at the fame time, as the mufic beats, and occafionally turning round with 
great rapidity. The men alfo exhibit military exercifes with the fword and 
fhield, which they ufe with grace and great aCivity. Their dancing at 
their feftivals laft two or three days, during which time they drink and feaft 
to an excefs, infomuch that it requires a day or two afterwards, to make 
theni perfe&ly fober again, yet during this fit of feftivity and drunkennefs 


they never quarrel. 


Marriage is in general fettled amongft the parties themfelves, though 
fometimes by their parents: if it has been fettled by the parties themfelves, - 
. and the parents of either refufe their affent, the friends of the oppofite 
party, and even others unconneéted, go and by force compel the diffenters. 
. to comply ; it being a rule among the Gerrows to affift thofe that want their 
help, on thefe occafions, let the difparity of age or rank be ever fo great. 
If the parents do not accede to the wifh of their child, they are well beaten 
till they acquiefce in the marriage, which being done, a day is fixed for the 
fettlement of the contra&t, or rather for a complimentary vifit from the 
bride to the bridegroom, to fettle the day of marriage, and the articles, of - 
which the feaft fhall confift, as well as the company to be invited; and they 
then make merry for the night. The invitations on thefe occafions are 
made by the head man of a Chaung fending a paun to the inhabitants of an- 
= other Chaung, as they cannot invite one out of a Chaung without. the reft: 
the man who carries the paun, ftates the purpofe for which it is fent, and 
the next» day an anfwer is made, if the invitation be accepted, but not 

Vor. III. BU E "T l otherwife, 
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otherwife, as they never wifh to give.a verbal refufal; and, therefore, if no 
- body returns the next day, the invitation is underftood to be refufed. 


On the nuptial day, the parties invited go to the bride’s houfe; it being 
the cuftom among the Garrows for the bride to fetch the bridegroom: when 
the wine, &c. are ready, and all the company arrived, they begin finging 
and dancing, and now and then take a merry cup; while a party of the’ 
women carry ‘the bride to the river, wafh her, and on their return home, 
drefs her out in her beft ornaments; this completed, it is notified to the 
company, and the mufic ceafes: then a party take up the wine, provi- 
fions, drums, pans, and a cock and hen, and carry them to the bride- 
groom’s houfe in proceffion; the cock and hen being carried by the prieft, 
after which, the bride follows, with a party of women, walking in the 
centre, till fhe arrives at the bridegroom’s houfe, where fhe and her party. 
feat themfelves in one: corner of the Chaung near the door; the remain- 
ing vifiters then proceed to the bridegroom's houfe, and the men fit at the 
further end of the room, oppofite to the women; the men then again begin 
finging and dancing; the bridegroom is called for; but, as he retires to an- 
other Chaung, fome fearch is made for him, as if he were miffing, and, as 
foon as they find him, they give a fhout; they then carry him to the river, 
walh him, return, and drefs him in. his war drefs; which done, the women 
carry the bride to her own Chaung, where fhe is put in the centre; and, no- 
tice of this being brought to the vifiters at the bridegroom’s houfe, they 
take up the wine, &c. and prepare to go with the bridegroom, when his fa- 
ther, mother, and family cty and howl in the moft lamentable manner, and 
fome force is ufed to feparate him from them. At laft they depart, the 
bride's father leading the way, and the company following one by one, the ' 
bridegroom in the centre, On SHEER the bride's Chaung, they make 


a general 
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a general fhout, and place the bridegroom on the bride's right hand, and 
‘then fing and dance for a ‘time, till the prieft proclaiming filence, all is 
quiet; and he goes before the bride and bridegroom, who are feated, and 
afk fome queftions, to which the whole party anfwer Nummab, or good*, 
` this continues a few minutes, after which, the cock and hen being brought, 


the prieft takes hold of them by the wings, and holds them up to the com- 


pany, afking them fome queftions, to which they again reply Nummab; fome . 


: grain is then brought, and thrown before the: cock and hen, who being em- 
ployed in picking it, the prieft takes this opportunity to ftrike them on the 
. head with a flick, to appearance dead, and the whole company, after ob- 
ferving them a few feconds, call out as before; a knife being then brought, 
the prieft cuts the anus of the cock, and draws out the guts, and the com- 
pany repeat Nummab, after which he performs the fame operation on the hen, 
and the company give a fhout, and again call out Nummab.. They look on 
this part of the ceremony as very ominous; for fhould any blood be fpilt 
by the firt blow, or the guts break, or'any-blood come out with the guts, 
it would be confidered as an. unlucky marriage. The ceremony being over, 
the bride and ‘bridegroom, drinking, prefent the bowl to: the company, 
_and then they all feat and make merry. U 
I difcovered thefe circumftances of the marriage ceremony of the Gar- 
rows, from being prefent at the marriage of Luncrzz, youngeft daughter 
of the chief Oopassy, feven years of age; and Bucrux, twenty-three years 


old, the-fon of a common Garrow; and I may here obferve, that this mar- 


riage, difproportionate as to age and rank, is a very happy 'one for Buc- , 


Lun, as. he will fucceed to: the Booneabjhip and eftate ; for among all the 


ko oe füfpe& the word to be Namah ox falutation and: reverence. J. 


ur .. Ee . —— Garrows, 
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Garrows, the youngeft daughter is always heirefs, and, if there be any other 
children, who were born before her, they would get nothing on the death 
of the Booneab: what is more ftrange, if Bucruw were to die, LUNGREE 
would marry one of his brothers; and, if all his brothers were dead, 
fhe would then marry the father: and, if the father afterwards fhould prove 
too old, fhe would put him afide, and take any one elfe, whom fhe might 
chufe. EE 


The dead are kept for four days, burnt on a pile of wood in a Dingy or 
. fmall boat, placed on the top of the pile, and the afhes are put into a hole 
; dug exa&ly where the fire was, covered with a- fmall thatch building, and 
furrounded with a railing: a lamp is burnt within the building every night, 
for the fpace of a month or more; the wearing apparel of the deceafed is 
hung on poles fixed at each corner of ihe raling, which, after a certain 
time (from fix weeks io two months) are broken, and then allowed to hang 
- downwards till they fall to pieces: they burn their dead-within fix or eight 
yards of their Chawngs, and the ceremony is performed exa&ly at twelve 
o'clock at night; the pile is lighted by the neareft relation: after this they 
feaft, make merry, dance and. fing, and get drunk. This is, however, 
the ceremony to a common Garrow. If it be a perfon of rank, the pile 
is-decorated with cloth and flowers, and a. bullock facrificed on the occa- 
-fion,.and the head of the bullock is alfo burnt with the corps: if it be 
an upper hill Booneab, of common rank, the head of one of his flaves 
would be cut off, and burnt with him; and if it happen to be one of the 
firk rank Beoneabs, a large body of his flaves fally out of the hills, and 
feize a Hindu, whofe head they cut off; and burn with their chief. The 
` railed graves of Booneabs are decorated with images of animals placed near | 
the graves, and the railing is often ornamented with frefh flowers. . 
Their 
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Their religion appears to approximate to that of the Hindus: they wor- 
fhip Manapz'va; and.at Baunjaun, a pafs in the hills, they worfhip the 


fun and moon. To afcertain which of the two they are to-worfhip upon- 


. any particular occafion, their prieft takes a cup of water and fome wheat: 


firft calling the name of the fun, he diops a grain into the water; if it finks, 


‘they are then to worfhip the fun; fhould it not fink, they then would drop 


another grain in the name of the moon, and fo on till one of the grains 


" fink. All religious ceremonies are preceded by a facrifice to their god of 
“a bull, goat, hog, cock, or dog; in cafes of illnefs, they offer up a facrifice 


in proportion to the fuppofed fatality of the diflemper, with which they are 
afflided; as they imagine medicine will have no effe&, unlefs the Deity in- 
terfere in their favour, and that a facrifice is requifite to procure fuch l 


interpofition. 


The facrifice is made before an altar conftru&ed as follows: two bam- 
boos are erected, ftripped of all their branches and leaves, except at the ex- 
tremity of the main ftem, which is left: a Rick is fixed near the top of 
each, to which is tied, at-each end, a double ftring, reaching to two fide 
bamboos, about two feet out-of the, ground, with the tops fplit, fo as to 


make a kind of crown; between the ftrings are placed bit&of Ricks of about. . 


-a foot in height, at the diftance of a- foot from each other, or more, in 
proportion to the height of the ‘bamboos.. The crofs fticks thus form'a 


{quare, with the perpendicular ftrings, and in -every other fquare, crofs 
ftrings are tied, beginning with the top fquare: round the bamboos a {pace — 
of fix or eight feet fquare is cleared; and covered ‘with red éarth, and in 
front, at the diftance of about fix. or more feet, a fquare of two feet is 
cleared, in the centre of. which a fmall-pit is"dug, and fpread over with 
red earth; at fome diftance from the altar, on the fide neareft the. hills, 


two ` 
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two Split bamboos are bent into an arch, idi the ends in the ground, foas ' 


'. to forma covering; under this a fmall mound is raifed, and a. little thatched 


building ere&ed over it, open at the fides, under which fome boiled rice is l 


placed. When thus much is prepared, the prieft approaches the little pit, 
_and the people affembled ftand behind him. He then mutters fomething to. 
himfelf; when the animal, intended to be facrificed, is brought, and the 


_head cut off by the prieft over the pit, fome holding the-head by a rope, . 


and others the body: if the head is not taken off at one blow, it.is rec- 
koned unlucky. The blood is colle&ed in a’ pan, carried to the covered 


arch, with the head of the animal, and put by the fide- of the mound. A .~ 


lighted lamp is then brought, and put near the animal's head, when the 


- whole company bow to the ground, and a white cloth is drawn over 


the arch, it being fuppofed their god will then come, and take what 


he wants; a fire is alfo kept burning during the ceremony between the 
altar and arch. An hour after, the covering is taken off, the provifions 
therein placed, with the animal, are dreffed for the company, and they 


make merry. 


When a lafgé animal is to be facrificed, two ftaves are put by the fide of 
the pit, fo as to place the animal's neck between them: a bamboo i is tied 
under his neck to the ftaves, to prevent his head from falling to the 
ground: he is then ftretched out by ropes, fixed to his legs, and his head i is 
. fevered by the ftrongeft man among them. 


"Their mode of fwearing at Ghofegong is very folemn: the oath is taken 


‘upon a ftone, which they firft falute, then with their hands joined and up- ` 


lifted, their eyes. ftedfaftly fixed to-the hills, they call on. ManADs/vA in 


the mof folemn Bans telling him to witnefs what they declare, and’ 
: i that. 
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that he knows whether they fpeak true or falfe. They then again touch 
the ftone with all the appearance of the utmoft fear, and bow their heads 
to it, calling again upon Manaps'va. They alfo, during their relation, 
look ftedfaflly to the hills, and keep their right hand on the ftone. When 
the firft perfon fwore before me, the awe and reverence, with which*the 
man fwore, forcibly ftruck me; my Moberrir could hardly write, fo much 
was he affeéted bythe folemnity. In fome of the hills they put a tigers. 
bone between: their teeth, before they relate the fubje& to be depofed: 
others take earth in their hand; and, on fome occafions, they fwear with 
`. their weapons in their hands... I underftand their general belief to be, that 
their God refides in the hills; and, though this belief may feem inconfiftent 
‘with an awful idea of the divinity, thefe people appeared to ftand in the ut- 
moft awe of their deity, from their fear of his punifhing them for any mif- 


condu& in their frequent excurfions to the hills. 


Their punifhments confift moftly in fines. The Booneahs decide on ali | 


complaints, except adultery, murder, and robbery, which are tried by a `, 


general affembly of the neighbouring chiefs, and are punifhed with inftant 
death. As the money colleéted by fines was appropriated to feafting and 
~ drunkennefs, I wifhed to fee, if I could induce them to give over this mode 
of punifhing; but they told me plainly, they would not allow me to inter- 
fere; yet, as I had been very kind to them, when a man was to be-punifhed 


with death, they would let me know. 


When any thing particular is to be fettled, they all affemble in their 
war-drefs, which confifts of a blue cloth (covering part-of the back and 
tied at the breaft, where the four corners aré made to meet) a fhield, 
and a fword; they fit in a circle, the fword fixed in the ground 

l before 
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"before them. Their refolutions are put into immediate execution, if they: 


relate to war; if to other matters, they feaft, fing, dance, and get drunk. ` 


Their.chiefs debate the fubje& of deliberation, and their wives on thefe 
occafions have as much authority as the chiefs. This I had an opportunity 
of feeing, when I fettled the revenue they had to pay, having told them, 
they would be well prote&ed from any oppreffion, while under me; and 
that no more fhould be taken from them, than was finally fettled: fome of 
the chiefs wifhed to pay an inadequate fum, when Mowzz, wife to the 
principal chief, rofe, and fpoke for fome minutes, after which fhe afked me 

df I declared the truth to them, and on my replying in the affirmative, they 
agreed to the revenue I demanded: Sujaxi, wife of -another chief, then 


.came to me, and told me I had heard what fhe fuffered from the oppreffion 


of the Zemindars, and begged, with tears in -her eyes, that I would get 


juftice done to her. I made a particular inquiry into her complaint, and 
~ made the Darogah of the pafs reftore her-cattle; and fo much confi- 


dence had they at laft in me, that they requefted I would.make a fair- 


divifion’ of their lands, which they would never fuffer the Zemindar or his 
' people to do. | ` 


_-Their mode of fettling their proportions of payments, &c. is by fticks : 


each of the- inferior Garrows places as many. fticks in a pan, as he can give 


of the article required: the whole are then counted, and the deficiences.. 


made up by the Booneahs: all their accounts alfo are kept by fticks, as well 
_ as their:agreements. 

I have before faid, on occafions of illnefs,a facrifice is made to the deity: 
I endeavoured to find'out what medicines they ufe, but I cannot fay I have 


m been 


aee 
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been fucccefsful in this material point; I imagine, however, they: muft have 
fomė valuable plants, from the many great cures that appear to have been 
effe€ted in wounds. The zeem leaf feems to be much ufed in inflammations, 
and blue vitriol is applied to frefh wounds: this laft medicine appears to 
have been introdueed by the natives of Bengali; charms and fpells are-com- 
mon among the Garrows. The tiger’s nofe ftrung round a woman's neck 
is confidered as a great prefervative in child birth: they aver, it keeps off 
“giddinefs and other diforders confequent on this event. A woman for 
nearly a month before her time is not permitted to ftir out of her Chaung : 
fix days after delivery fhe and her child are carried to the river and 


bathed. 


The {kin of the fnake, called the Burrawar, is efteemed a cure for 


external pains, when applied to the parts affc&ed. 


Inoculation is common among the Garrows, but this appears to have been 
only of late years, and was introduced among them by Joynarain Ze- 
mindár of Sheerpour, through the interference and recommendation of fome 
of the hill traders, who, having been in the hills at a time when the Gar- 
rows were affli&ted with this fatal diforder and dying without being able to 
affift themfelves, perfuaded the chiefs to fend a deputation to the Zemindar, 
and he fent them his family do&or, who is reprefented to have been very 
capable, and, by his fkill introduced inoculation among the Garrows; and 
this induced them to provide themfelves yearly with an inoculator, whom 
they reward in the moft liberal manner, and take as much care of, while he 
refides among them, as if he were their father. The inoculator is obliged 
to obtain from the Zemindár a funnud permitting him to go into the hills, 
and for which he pays a very handfome fee; but the Zemindár is very 

Vor. IIL . . F UM - cautious 
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cautious whom he permits to go into the hills to officiate om thefe oc- 
cafions, l g7 


Among the Garrows a madnefs exifts, which they call transformation . 
into a tiger, from the perfon: who is affli&ed with this malady walking about 
like that animal, fhunning all fociety. It is faid, that, on their being firft . 
feized with this complaint, they tear their hair and the rings from their | 
‘ears, with fuch force as to break the lobe. It is fuppofed to be occafioned ` 
by a medicine applied to the forehead; but I endeavoured to procure fome 
of the medicine, thus ufed, without effe&: I imagine it rather to be created 
by frequent intoxications, as the malady goes off in the courfe of a week 
ora fortnight ; during the time the perfon is in this ftate, it is with the 
utmoft difficulty he is made to eat or drink. I queftioned a man, who had 
thus been aflli&ed, as to the manner of his being feized, and he told me 
he only felt a giddinefs without any pain, and that afterwards he did not 
know what happened to him. . i 


The language of the Garrows is a little mixed with the Boffeali. : a few 
words of it I annex; I had made. a tolerable colle&ion for a vocabulary, 


but unfortunately I loft it, by one of my boats finking in the Berhampeoter. 


To drink, ring,bo. 
‘eat, i cha,fuch. 
bathe, l ha,boo,ah. 
wath, fu,fuck. 
l fight, den,juck. . 
wound, E .ma,juck. 
come, ra,ba,fuck. " 


H 
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8% 
call, 
fleep, 
run, 
bring, 
fit, - 
aman, 
a woman, 
a child, 
head, 
face, 
:nofe, 
mouth, © 
"eye, 
ear, 
hair, 
“Shand, 
finger, 
‘back, 
foot, 
fire, 
water, - 
houfe, 
tree, 
rice, 
cotton, 
hog, 


cow, 


ree. 


. gum,ma. 


fee,fuck. 
ca,tan,juck. 
'rappa. 
a,jen,juck, 
mun,die. |. 
mee,che,da,rung. 2 
dooéé. 
fee, kook. 
moo,kam. 
ging. l 
chu,chiil. 


: mok,roon. 


ner,chil.. 
KE c us 
jauck, —— 
jauck,fee. 
-bick,ma; 

ja chuck. 
waul, — 
chee. > 
nuck. 

ber. 

my,run. 
caule. 
wauck. 
ma,fhu. 


F 2 wine, 
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wine, pa,ta,ka. 
Talt, Toom. 
cloth, ba,ra. 
dog, |. aa,chuck. 
plenty, . gun,mauck. 
35 good, num,mah. 
fword, à dig,ree. 
fhield, too,pee. 
grafs, ! cau,pun. 


At the foot of the hills refide a caft of people called Hajins; their cuftoms 
nearly refemble the Garrews; in religious matters they partake more of the 
Hindus, as they will not kill a cow: their habitations are built like the 
houfes of the ryotts in general, but are better made, enclofed with a court- 
yard, kept remarkably neat and clean, the railing made of bamboos fplit, 
flatted, and joined together; the ftreets of their villages equal the neat- 
nels of their houfes. The men are of a dark complexion, well made and 
ftout; their face nearly refembles the Garrow, though rather of a milder 
look; their drefs is the fame as that of the head peafants in Bengal, con- 
fifting of a Dootee, Egfauiab, and Pugree, or waift-cloth, mantle, and turband. 


The women are remarkably neat and clean: their drefs confifts of one 
cloth, made to go near twice round the body, and to hang in folds, down 
.to the ankle, covers their breafts, and paffes under their arms, and the 
ends are tucked in as the waift-cloth of the natives of Bengal: their hair 
is tied on the crown, and they have ear rings in the fame manner as the 


. Garrow women, but no' neck ornament. 


This 
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This is the fum of the obfervations, which my fhort flay with the inha- 
` bitants of the Garrow hills enabled me to make on their manners.and cuf- 
toms. I have written feparately an account of my journey at the foot of ~ 
the hills. to the different paffes, where their trade is carried on, from which 
fome further information may be derived of their condu& and chara&er; 
but I am confcious that my remarks defcribe them but imperfeétly, and 
found my only hope of their proving acceptable on the people; to whom 
they relate, having hitherto. been wholly unnoticed: they may alfo per- 
haps lead to more accurate inquiries hereafter. 


TO 
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TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Dear Sir, 


I NOW have the pleafure to inclofe a copy, written with 
a ftylus on five palmyra-leaves, of the engraving on copper-plates pre- 
ferved in the great pagoda of Conjeveram: the language is the Dévevdni; 
and the chara€ter, Dévandgari. Two perfons only at this place can read 
and expound them: they contain an account of the divifion of lands, &c. 
in this country.—Thus have I zaken the liberty to trouble you with mat- 
ters, which may, or may not, prove of confequence: they, who are able to 
judge of them, muft determine. Should any good arife from thefe com- 
munications, my merit will be only that of the flave, who digs from a 
mine the rough diamond, which others, of fuperior fkill and capacity, cut 
and polifh into its full luftre and value. 


Iam, Dear Sir, 


Your moft obedient humble fervant, 


Conjevaram, 


April 7, 1791. 


ALEXANDER MACLEOD. 
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HI. 
A ROYAL GRANT OF LAND IN CARNATA. 


COMMUNICATED sy ALEXANDER MACLEOD, Ese. 
And tranfluied from the Sanfcrit Ly the Prefident. 


Profperity attend you! 


Adoration to Gane’sa! 


STANZAS. 
1. . DORED be the God Sausuv, on whom the city of the three 
4. A worlds refted in the beginning as on its main pillar, and whofe 
lofty head is adorned with a crefcent, that kiTes it, refembling the point of 


a waving Chamara ! 


NOTE. 


The comparifon is taken from the image of an Indian prince, fanned by an officer, who ftands 
behind him, with the tail of a Chamara, or wild-cow, the hairs of which are exquifitely fine, and 


of a pale yellow tint. Sausuv is MaBA'DEVA. 


2. May the tufk of that boar, whofe form was affumed in fport bv 
Heri, when the raifed earth was his gorgeous umbrella with Hémádri (or 
the golden mountain) for the ornament of its top, be a ftaff to keep you 


fecure! 


NOT E. 


Visunu, in his 7bird incarnation, is allegorically reprefented as a boar, the fymbol of ftrength, 
fapporting our globe on his tufk, which is here compared to the faf of a CZ'batra, or Indian ums 
brella. The CZ'batras of rich men have an ornament of gold on their fummits, called a Cala/z, 


to which the royal bard, who wrote the grant, compares the mountain Szaerz, or the North-pole. 
* 


39. May 
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a. May the luminous body of that God, who, though formed like an ele- 
phant, was born of Pa'avaATr, and is revered even by Heri, propitioufly 
difpel the gloom of misfortune! _ 

NOTE. 

The bodies of the Hindu gods are fuppofed to be an ethereal fubflauce refembling light; and 
Gan Esa, or the Divine Wifdom perfonified, is reptefented with the head of an elephant : his mo- 
ther was the daughter of the mountain Himálaya. This couplet is in the ftyle called yamaca, 
' where fome of the words have different meanings, but are applicable, in all of them, to the reft of 
the fentence: thus Agajd, or mountain-born, may fignify the goddefs Pa'nvaTi', but it alfo 
means wt a female elephant; and Herr, or Visunu, may be tranflated a /ioz, of which elephants 
are the natural prey. 


4. There is a luminary, which rofe, liké frefh butter, from the ocean of 


milk churned by the gods, and fcattered the gloom from around it. 


NOTE. 
After the ufual ftanzas, called mangala, or aufpicious, we are prefented with the pedigree of the 


donor, beginning with the Moon, who, in the fecond incarnation of Visanv, was produced from ` 
‘the fea of milk. A comparifon of the moon to butter muft feem ridiculous to Europeans; but 
they fhould confider, that every thing, which the cow produces, is held facred by the Hixdus; and 
the fimile is confiftent with the allegory of a milky ocean churned by the deities. . 
5. The offspring of that luminary was Bupa, or the Wife, with reafon 
fo named from his unequalled a&s of devotion and eminent virtues: the 
fon of Bupna was PURU'RAVAS, by the force of whofe arm the lives of 
his foes were deftroyed: his fon was A'vus; his, Nauusua; his, the hero 
Yaya’t1, famed through the world in battle; and from him, by his happy 
confort Dz'vavA'ur', came Tu'rvasu, equal to a God. 
NOTE. 
This pedigree is conformable to the Pzrdzas. Bupua was probably an old philofopher and 
- legiflator, highly revered, while he lived, and fuppofed after his death to prefide over the planet 
Mercury ; while his father (if that be not an aftronomical fable) was conceived to be regent of 
the Moon: he gives his name, like the Wopen of the north, to the fourth day of the week. ‘The 
original epithet of the laft king, named in this verfe, is Va/unibha, or equal to a Vafa; but the jingle 
of fyllables, which the Judiax poet meant as a beauty, is avoided in the tranflation. A Vafa is one 
of the eight divinities, who form a gaza, or affemblage, of Gods; and there are nize of thofe ganas, 
6. In 


i. 2mm Wetland > . € 
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6. In his family was born Dz'vaci'jA'ur; andin his, Timma, a fove- 


. reign celebrated among thofe of equal defcent, like Vrisun1 among the 


. 


children of Yapu. 


`~ 


NOTE. 

If Tulavinda be the true reading in the fecond hemiftich, it muft be the name of a kingdom: but 
we muft beware of geographical errors, left the names of countries, which never exifted, fhould find 
their way into maps. Yapu was another fon of Yava'rr; and CrisHna defcended from him : 


through Vaisuwr, whence the Shepherd God is named dave, and Vérfbnéya. 


7. From him fprang BuuccAMA'jA'Nr, a ruler, who cherifhed the world; 


a gem on the head of kings, not fpreading terror around, but gleaming with 


undiminifhed brightnefs." 


8. He lived with delight; and Dz/V ACI/NANDANA, the king who gave fe- 
licity to mankind, fprang from him, like the God of Love from the fon of 
Dz'vaAci*. | 

; NOT E. 

CA'MADE'VA, o: the God of Love, was born in one of his incarnations as the fon of CRISHN A, 

whofe real parents. were De’vact’ and Vasupe’va: in that birth Ca’ma tock the name of Pra- 


DYUMNA, and was father of Anrruppua, whofe adventures with Usua’ are the fubje@ of a 


beautiful tale and a very interefting drama. 


9. In many places, of which Rdmé/wara was the firft, renowned for va- 
rious exertions of virtue, he diftributed, as the law ordains, with a joyful 
heart again and again, a variety of gifts around the fhrines of the deities ; 
attaining fuch fame on earth, that the inbabitants of the three worlds ex- 


panded it in triumphant fongs. 
NOTE. 
Réméfwava near the fouthern extremity of the Indian continent, received its name and fanctity from 
Vou. IL i G j the 
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the feventh incarnation of Visnyu in the foræ of Ra'ma. This zizb couplet is written in a 
fingular metre, with rhimes in the middle of each divifion: 

Vividha fucritód démé rdmé fwara pramuc'hé muhur, 

Muditahridaya P hand ff báné vyadhatta yat'há vidhi 

Vibudhaperitó xdéud dénd niyal. bhuvi fhodáfa, 

Tribhuvanajanéd gitan /p’bitaw yalak punaruddhayan. 


- If fudué be the corre& reading, it mzans a facred bathing-place; and if féda/a be properly 
written at the end of the third line, it may imply, that the royal donations were made to fixteex 


temples; or that the principal donations were /xteen. 


10. He fhone forth confpicuoufly, having rapidly bound the Cávéri, by 
raifing a bridge over that receptacle of tumultuous waters; and having, 
by the ftrength of his arm, made J1'vacra’sa captive in battle, he ap- 
pointed that kingdom, of which the name begins with Srrange, as the feu- 
dal territory -of his prifoner, but fubje& to his own dominion paramount: 
he was praifed, even to the end of his career, by the three peopled worlds, 


who heard the whole extent of his fame. 


NOTE. 

JivaGnAHA feems to be the proper name of a prince, whofe dominions lay beyond the Cé- 
«érl: the word means the Scizer‘of Lif« Among the many epithets of the god Siva we find 
, Rawea; and Sriranga paitan, or a city dedicatec. to him, is the capital of Mabéfwar, fo called from 
another name of the deity. Thofe appellations are in fome meafure preferved to this day; but 


the ancient name of Travancore was Mallára. 


a1. Having conquered the regions of Chéra, Chéla, and Pánjya, fubdued 
the king MapuumivALLABHA, whofe chief ornament was his loftinefs of 
mind, taken Vi/rvo’pacra prifoner, vanquifhed the king GAJAPETI, or 
Lord of Elephants, and other fovereigns, he became univerfally celebrated 
from the northern banks of Ganga to Lanca (the equinoétial point) from 
the verge of the firft, or eaftern, to that of the làft, or weftern mountain, 
and placed his awful beheft, like a chaplet of flowers, over the heads of the 


mightieft potentates. 
“NOTE 


en P r 
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NOTE 
Two Brébmens, who perufed this couplet, propofed to read Pandya, of which they had before 
- heard, inflead of Pésjya, which appears in the tranfeript. Had Madburd been written inflead of ` 
Madbariy there could have been little doubt, that it meant one of the fouthern kingdoms: one of 


my Pandits thinks, that it means Madera. 


12. From that chief of lion-like men, by two queens Ti»wa'j1' and NAGA- 


ra’, as from Dasarat’HA by the divine Causatya‘ and Sumitra’ 


13. Sprang two valiant, yet modeft, heroés, like the two princes Rama 
and LAcsHMANA, named VIRANRISINHENDRA and CRISHNARAYA, both lords 


of the earth. uz 


14- The famed Virawrisinza, having taken his feat in Vijayanagar, 
ón a throne blazing with gems, far furpaffed in glory and policy the an- 
cient kings Nrica, Nara, NAnvusnaA, and, confequently, all other monarchs 
on earth: from the fouthern bridge to Suhéru, the mountain beautifully 
extended on this globe, and from the eaftern, to the fartheft extremity of 
the weftern, hills, he dwelled in the hearts of mankind, and governed his 
realms with mild fway. 


NOTE. 

All the kings, named in the three preceding ftanzas, are celebrated in the heroick poems of Tudia; 
and Vijayanagar, or the City of Conguef?, is very generally known, The epithet avanif/utanutah, which, 
if it be the fff?b cafe, agrees with Sumerz, may agree, in the fif cafe, with the hero, and fignify az- 
plauded by the fou of the earth, that is by Mancata, or the planet Mars, who gives his name to 
the third day of the Indian and Gorbick weeks, Trivep1 Sgrvo’ru contends, that it means, 
praifed by the fons of the earth, or by all mex born on it. 


15. He offered many prefents in the Golden Court, in the temple of the 
three-eyed God; in the city of bim, whom Ca'ranasrr' owns as her lord, 


G2 on 


` 


‘ 
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on the mountain Vencata, in Cázcbi, on the two mountains of Sr? and Séna, 


in the great fhrine of Herinzra, at Ságarafangama, Sriranga, Cumbha- 


„cõna, Niverti, and Mabánandi, that piace of pilgrimage, by which the gloom . 


of fin is difpelled. 


16. At Gocarna, at Ra’ma’s bridge, and in numberlefs places famed in 
this world for their virtue, the waters of the fea were dried by the duft 
fcattered from the hoofs of his galloping fteeds, and the earth herfelf was 
oppreffed and difturbed by the God, who grafps the thunder bolt, and who 
felt pain from the obftru&ion of the ocean, until multiplied force was re- 


ftored to. the world by the abundant ftreams of his immenfe liberality. 


v 


NOTE. 
The holy places, enumerated in thefe two flanzas, are all well known to the Paxdits, except 
Niverti: the correctnefs of-thè reading may, therefore, be fufpected. Hébala, which my Nágari 


writer pronounces to be the name of a river, and which one of my three Pandits knows to be a place 


of pilgrimage, appears on the palm-leaf; but Ségara-is written above it. If two diftin& places are . 


intended, we find fixteex in all, agreeably to the zinth tanza. The firk meridian of the Hindus paffes 
through the city of Ujjayizi, of which we know the pofition; but, as Lazc, therefore, falls to the 
welt of Sés which Ra’Ma’s bridge feenis to mark as. the kingdom of Ra‘van, the Indians be- 
‘Keve that the ifland had formerly a much larger extent; and it has been afferted, that appearances 
between Si/éz and the Maldives in fome degree juftify that belief. Maldive is, moft probably, a 
corruption of Malayadwipa, from the promohtory of Malaya on the continent of India. í 
' ‘Tn'the following vétfes, which I received from `a venerable aftronomer, Cénchy alfo appears in 
‘the fft tiefidian, and Ujjayint feenis diftin& from Abant, though fome authors infift, that ‘they are 
Gne andthe trie city. 
Bli&medhya rée há canacádrilancá 
“medhyahadéfah cila vatfagulmau, 
Cánchí, farah fanaihitam, curünám 
cfhétram tat'há pajjanicápyabanti, 
Sitáchalafchójjayini che déva 
canya che róhítaca gargarátan. 
ae "T ie! placés in the-meridián line between the go/dex mount and Lanc, are Vatfa, Galma, Céuchi, 


Sannibitafarah, Curucffétra, Pajjanica, Abanti, Sidcbala, Ujjayint, Dévacanyá, Rébitaca, Gargarát." 


17. The 


^ 


Eee 
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17. The gifts, which he fpread around, were 1. A Brahmánda; or Mun- 
dane Egg; 2. A Circle of the Univerfe; 3. A vafe reprefenting the five 
elements; 4. A Cow formed of gems; 5. A figure of the Seven Seas > 
6. Two: Sprigs from the Tree of Ages; 7. A golden Ca'wapuz/NU, or 
celeftial Cow; 8. A Terreftrial Sphere made of gold; 9. A Chariot and 
Horfes of the precious metals; 10. A man's weight of Gold; 11. A thou- ~ 
fand images of Cows; 12. A golden Horfe ; 19. An image of Bramma‘; 
14. A golden Car; 15. A Plough of Gold, complete in its five parts; 16. A 


Car drawn by Elephants of the fame metal. 


M 
' 


NOTE. - 

If all this be not a wild poetical exaggeration, and if fach prefents were often made by the Hixds 
princes, the Moghols, who foon after conquered moft of the fouthern provinces, muft have plun- 
dered the Hindu temples of immenfe treafures. 


18. He was ‘eminently wife, and ruled with undiminifhed magnificence ; 
and, when he afcended, with the cordial acquiefcence of Innra, to a celef- 
tial manfion, leaving behind him the reputation of a king, who refembled 
in his great qualities, that ruler of the firmament.’ i 


19. Then the king Crisunara’ya, with irrefiftible power, bore the round 


earth on his arm like a bracelet of gems. 
NOTE. . 
This prince, the donor of the land, was probably the younger brother of Vr'ea snisiNHA, who 


died, it feems, without male iffue. 


20. The Gods had apprehenfions, in the beginning of time, that the glory . 
of fo great a monarch would rapidly diffufe one vaft blaze over the uni- 
verfe, and leave them without marks of diflinCtion: thence it was, that 


Puna/ni 
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Puna'/nt affumed a third eye in his forehead; Pepma'csHa, four arms; 
Atmasyu’, four faces; that Ca'/ri' held a cimeter in her hand; Rama’, 


a lotos-flower; and Va'xi', a lyre. 


NOTE, 


The fix names in the text are appellations of the Gods Maua'pe’va, Visunu, Branma’,and ` 


the Goddeffes Dunca', Lacsumi', SERESWATI: they fignify, in order as they occur, the foe 


of Pura or Tripura, the Lotos-eyed, the Self-exifing, Female Time, the Delightful, and Speech, 


"94. In thé midh of his affembled oes, he darts a confuming fire kindled 
‘by his wrath. Oh! what faid 1? He dries up the feries of feven oceans 
"with the duft and fand of the whole earth trampled on by the cavalry of 
his numerous armies, and prefently forms a new range of feas, blazing 


with his meafurelefs glory, by the unbounded ftreams of thofe noble gifts, 


among which the firt were a Mundane Egg and a golden figure of Meru. 


22. ‘ May you long enjoy entire here below the “ felicity and wealth 
beftowed on you by me" Thus bleffing mankind, and well knowing the 
general obftacles to an afcent in the car of the fun towards the manfion of 
the gods, he diftributed in all regions of the world thofe obelifks, which 
confer celebrity, and on which encomiaftick verfes are engraven by the 
Goddefs of Abundance herfelf, chat taey might become the lathes of whips 
to quicken the horfes of the mountains. : : 


"NOTE. 
; The extravagant imagery in this couplet is conne&ed with thé old Indian cuftom of raifing 


pillars to perpetuate the memory of great events, and with the belief of the Hindus, that the fouls - 


of good men pafs through the fun to their feat of happinefs. Although the Columus ef Victory, as 
they are called, were monuments of kingly pride or of courtly adulation, yet the poet infinuates, 
- that the donor intended to facilitate a paflage to heaven for thofe whom he had enriched on 
earth; and the mountains are animated, to become the horfes of thé fun’s ear, and to be lathed by 


the royal obelifks.} 
l Other 


"Other columns were erected, perhaps, as Guomons, and others, poflibly, to reprefent the phallus of 
Iswara; but thofe called Jayaffambbas, or Pillars of Vidtory, fome of which remain to this day 
with metrical infcriptions, are moft frequently mentioned by the ancient poets of India. 


23. He proceeded continually, as the law prefcribes, for the attain- 
ment of greatnefs and profperity, to all the terreftrial feats of the Gods 
and places of pilgrimage, the firt of which were Cásgcbà, Srifatla, mount 
Sóna, Canacafabba, or the Golden Court, and Véncatádri; where he dif- 
penfed many offerings, as a man’s weight of gold, and the like, together 
with all the fmaller oblations, which are fpecified in the A’gama. 


NOTE. 
The Agama isa myfterious book, or fet of books, part of which has been communicated to me 
by a Sannyás of Mar burá : it is fo named, becaufe it is believed to have come from the mouth of 


Siva, as the Vedas proceeded feverally from the four mouths of Branma’, The fame word 


means alfo the Véda, 


24. When he is enraged, he becomes a rod to punifh guilty fovereigns: 
when he affumes the arm of Sz'sua, he afs as the chief preferver of this 


globe: he {miles with a placid cheek, when jut princes addrefs him; but 


rages in battle, when he relieves oppreffed nations who afk his proteétion. 


NOTE.. 
Sr'sua is the king of Serpents, the couch of Visunu, and the fymbol of Eternity. The 
: meafure of this rhimed couplet is da&ylick, and each of its four divifions begins and ends with a 
fimilar found; as, l : | 
Rófa critah pretipárt'hiva dazda 
Tóka cridart'hifhu yò rana ckazda, 


25. Juftly is he ftyled Réjédbirdja, fince he is the fupreme ruler of 
rulers, offering a mild cheek to the princes of Maru, but filling other kings 


- 


with terror. 
: | RP NOTE, 
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NOTE. 

The phrafe réyaraganda occurs both in this and in the preceding tanza, Rdya means a king, 
not in Sanferit, but in a popular idiom; and the whole phrafe may be a title in the vulgar dialect 
of Carndia. It is here preceded by Mérz, which we hall find again towards the end of the grant, 
and which may, or may not, be the name of a country. Not one of the three Paxdits, who were 


confulted on the meaning of the words Aféru and Raganda, could throw any light on them; except 
“that Mérz is a territory, of which the derivative is Mazreva. l 


26. He is-a deliverer of thofe Hindu princes, who a& like beneficent 
genii, but a deftroyer of thofe who rage like fierce tigers: thence he re- 
ceives due praifes, with the title Virapratdpa, or the glory of heroes, and 
other fplendid epithets. . » 

; NOTE, 

The word Hindu is applied likewife in a verfe of Ca’u1pa’s to the original inhabitants of this 
country; but the Pandits infift, that it is not Sanferit. Since che firf letter of it appears to be ra- 
dical, it cannot be derived from Jzdz, or the moon} but, fince a fibilant is often changed into 
an afpirate, it has been thought a variation of Sindhu or Indus. "To that etymology, however, we 
may objeét, that the laft confonant alfo muft be changed, and that Sindhu is the name of a river, 


. not of a people. 
27. He is revered by the kings of Anga, Benga, Calinga, and others, who 
exclaim, * Look on us, mighty potentate! Live, and conquer!” 


NOTE. 


_ Anga was the ancient kingdom of Carna, including the diftri& of Bhdgalapura. To the caft of . 


Gaura, or the Land of Sugar, to which we give the name of Beugal, lies Benga, properly fo named. 
Calinga, a word known to the Greeks, is the country watered by the Gédéver?. 


28. Exalted with praifes by the wife, the king Crisunara‘ya fits on 
a throne of gems in Vijayanagar, furpaffing in the pra&ice of moral virtue 
NaicA and other monarchs: from the centre of the eaftern, to that of the 
weftern, mountain, and from Hémddri to the fouthern bridge, he fhines with 
tranfcendent glory, difpenfing riches and felicity through the warld. 


29. One 


M 
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2g; One tlioufand four Eundred and forty-eight yéars of the Szcdbde, 
or era eftablifhed in memory of SA‘ EUM being elapfed ; 


30. In the year Vyaya, in the faut. of Pufya, when the fun -was 
entering Macara, in the dark fortnight, on.the day of Buricu, and. on that 


venerable Z'&i, the tenth of the moon; g^ vum 


gi. Under the conftellation Vifac'hd, at a time produGive of good for- 
tune, on the banks of the river Tungabbadrd, near the temple of the God 
with three eyes; B 
NOTE, 

The dàté'of the grant follows the genealogy’of the donor, and precedes tliat of the donée ; after 
which comes a,defcription of the land granted, and fhe religious tenure by which it was to be 
held. The Sacébda began in Y. C. 78, and the grant was made in Y. C. 1526, the very year in 
which Bag ur took poffeflion of Debli; or 264 years ago: for, by the almanack of Nevadwipa, 
the firt of ajfá?b 1712 Y. S. anfwers to 11th April 1790 Y. C. The cycle of fixty is divided 
into fets of twenty years, each fet being facred to one of the three divine attributes; and Vyaya is 
the 20th year of the cycle, or the laft in thé part allotted to Beauma’. Macar is the fign of Ca- 
pricorn,and Pufhya, the 8th lunar manfion. Buxicu was the father of Sucra, who préfides over 
the planet Vexus, and is properly named Bua'roava; but the day'of Buricu means Friday. 


32. That temple, where ptiefts, who have aimed at piety towards IswanA 
as their only grandeur, and who fhine only with the fame of eminent holi- 


nefs, fix their heart on the im alorié ; 


33. Him, who is an ornament of Acastya’s race, and whofe peculiar 
ftudies are the SZc'zás, or branches, of the Yajurvéda; whofe father was dif- 
tinguifhed on earth in this age of Cali, or contention, by the furname of 


Ra'xa4; z 


34. Bora in the family of Tamva, Sri’ AILLAPA BHATTA, furnamed 
Vou. III. H -~ _  Sánc hyanáyaca, ` 
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Sane byanáyaca, or chief teacher of the’ Sánchya philofophy (thus men openly . 
declare his name, his race, and his virtue); . 


35. Him the king has prenei the difpenfer of neĉtareous food even 
— here below, to thofe- pious ftudents, and, in like manner, his fons and fon's s 
fons to an age without end. 


ani ^ g NOTE ; 


AcASTYA was an.ancient fage, now believed to prefide over the ftar Canopuse. 


. 86. The land called Srijayacunda by the inhabitants of the diftri& of 
- Chéla, that named. Méyitcota in the principality of Chandragiri; that known 


- 


in Ambindri by the name of Malacá. 


NOTE, 


. The couplets, containing a defcription of the land, are fo indiftin@ly written, that the gramma- 
tical conftra&ion of them can hardly be traced. ` The firt letter of Méitcite may belong to the 
preceding word ; and an entire hemiftich feems in this place to be omitted, 


Tt may here be remarked, that this whole grant is conformable to the rules of Ya'GyAWAL- ~~ 


cya, in whofe work we find the following vezfes: 


Dated bhimin nibaudbar vd crf twa léc byantu cárayét, 
ágámibbadranripati perijuyanudya pári biwab; 

Patévà támrapátté vd f'wamudrüperichibuitan i 
abbilée hydtmand canfydndtmdnanchemabipetib. 

Pretigrahaperimandn dénach hédipawernanan, 
wabaflacálajampennan fafanan cárayéifi'biran, — 


.* Leta king, having given land, or affigned revenue, caufe his gift to be written, for the infor- 
mation of -good princes, who will fucceed him, either on prepared cloth, or on a plate of copper, 
* fealed above with his own figner: „having defcribed his anceftors and himfelf, the dimenfions or 


* quantity of the gift, with its metes aad bounds, if it be land, and fet his own hand to it, and 
.* fpecified the time, let him render his donation firm," 


87- .Land 


LI 
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| 87 Land, fituated to the eaft of Tirumdpéru, Cájómaca, and fo forth, and 


the two villages Cózáru and Cobita ; ; 


88. Placed ta the fouth of Palapirufoa and Hulli, and to the weft of 


the town called Parundar; . 


39. To the north of Bérupè and Purapaca, including the town which has 
the name of Sivabbattapura, or that of Siva’s adorers, . 3 


.40. With another propitious name derived from the four facred hearths’ 
(Chaturvédi) of the delightful Chóla; eee with the charming town of 
Góvindapári. 


* 4i. Where eleven Brabmens are to water one mnra tree, and to worfhip 
-the God Rupra by day and. by night after the prefcribed a&s of 
devotion); à l 


42. And the fmaller town, called Chattupác2, ever abundant in grain, in~ 
. habited by men eminently learned, in the-great principality of Paraviru, 


. 43. A place to. be honoured by all, marked on all fides by four diftin& 
boundaries; furrounded with rivulets formed: by good genii, the penples of. 


which are like gems carefully depofited. 


' 44. Viewed with delight by the diftant eye, fit to be enjoyed by deitiesl; 
graced with trees exquifitely beautiful ; having the advantage alfo of ponda 
wells, and pools of water with raifed banks; 


He a '' 45. Frequented 
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45. Frequerited by officiating priefts and attendants, with fubdued pat. 
fions and benevolent hearts; by deities of different claffes, and by-travel- 


lers, who know the Véda, and converfe with copioufnefs : 


46. All the land before mentioned has the great prince CaisHnape'va, 
worthy of reverence from the wife, given with ferene joy, having firft 


diffufed a ftream of gold, filver, and gems, 


47. Such was the decree of CRISHNARA'YA, to whom belongs the whole 
carth celebrated by the royal bards; that bountiful king, who is the fource 
of all the wealth poffeffed by the bards .of Múry, . ` 


48. By the command of the great Ráya Crisunave’va, the prefident of . 
his council proclaimed this donation to Maura, or ISWARA; and his com- 
mand is here engraved on plates of copper. l 


49. The artit Sr Vyrana'cHa'RYA, the fon of Mérraua, wrote on 


-copper this grant of the great prince CRISHNADE'VA. 


EO. As between a gift of land and the confirmation of it by the fucceffors 
of the donor, the confirmation is meritorious than the gift: by the gift, a 
king attains a feat in heaven; by the csnbrmaton, a feat from which ne 


. never can fall. 
pi. The confirmation of a gift by another prince has twice the merit of 
à gift by himfelf; but the ce a of ne granted by another makes 


even his own gift fruitlefs, 


52. He 
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52. He who refumes land given either by himfelf or by another, becomes 
a worm in ordure for fucceffive births through a period of fixty thoufand 


years, 


58. Land, granted for virtuous purpofes, is in this world the only fifter 
of kings; and confequently muft not be enjoyed by them, nor taken by 
them in marriage. es 


54. “ This is the univerfal bridge of virtue for princes, and muft be 
* repaired by you from time to time: thus doth RA'wacnaxpna exhort 
again and again the fovereigns of the earth, both thofe who now live, and 


thofe who are to reign hereafter. 


SRI' VIRU'PA'CSHA! 
OR, 


THE GOD WITH THREE EYES! 


ON 
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i IV. 
7 Ox THE MUSICAL MODES or THE HINDUS: 


Written in 1784, and Jince much enlarged. 
. BY THE PRESIDENT. 


USICK belongs, as a Sciencé, to an interefting part of natural philo- 

fophy, which, by mathematical dedu&ions from conftant phenomena, ` 
explains the caufes and properties of found, limits the number of mixed, 
or barmenick, founds to a certain feries, which perpetually recurs, and 
fixes the ratio, which they bear to each other, or to one leading term; but, 
.confidered as an Zfri, it combines the founds, which philofophy diftin- 
guifhes, in fuch a manner as to gratify our ears, or affe& our imaginations, 
or, by uniting both obje&is, to captivate the fancy while it pleafes the fenfe, 
and, fpeaking, as it were, the language of beautiful nature, to raife corre- 
fpondent ideas and emotions in the.mind of the hearer: it then, and then 
only, becomes what we call a fine ari, allied very nearly to verfe, painting, 
arid rhetorick, but fubordinate in its funGions to paibeucs poetry, and in- 


` ferior i in its power to genuine eloquence, 


Thus it is the province of the philofopher, to difcover the true dire@ion 
‘and divergence-of found propagated by the fucceffive compreffions and ex- 
panfions of air, as the yibrating body advancés and recedes; to fhow why 
founds themfelves may excite a tremulous motion in particular bodies, as in 
the Known experiment of inftruments tuned in unifon; to demonftrate the 
law, by which all the particles of air, when it undulates with great quick- 
nefs, are continually accelerated and retarded; to compare the Pa of 
pulfes in agitated air with that of the vibrations, which caufe them:.t 
compute,the velocities and intervals of thol pulfes in atmofpheres of dif- 


ferent, 
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ferent denfity and elafticity ; to account, as well as he 'can, for the affec- 

tions, which mufick.produces; and, generally, to inveftigate the caufes of 

the many wonderful-appearances,. which it exhibits: but the. @7##/,, without 

.confidering, and even without knowing, any of the fublime theorems in the 

philofophy of found, may attain his-end- by a happy felc&ion of melodies and 

“accents adapted’ to paffionate verfé, and of times conformable to tegular 

metre; and, above all, by modulation, or the choice and variation ‘of thofe 

modes, as they aré called, of which, as théy aré contrived’ and arranged by. 
the Hiadus, it is my. defign, and fliall be my endeavour, to give you a gé- 

neral notion with all the perfpicuity, that the fubje& will admit. l 


Although we muft affign the firft rank, tranfcendently and beyond: all 
' comparifon, to that powerful müfick, which: may be denominated the fifter 
of poetry and eloquence, yet the lower art of pleafing the fenfe by a fuc- 
ceffion of agreeable founds, not only has merit and even charms, but may, 
I perfuade myfelf, be applied on a variety of occafions to falutary purpofes ; 
whether, indeed, the fenfation of hearing be caufed, as many fufpe&, by 
the vibrations of an elaftick ether flowing over the auditory. nerves and 
propelled along their folid capiliaments, or whether the fibres of our 
nerves, which feem indefinitely divifible, have, like the-ftrings of a lute,- 
“peculiar vibrations proportioned’ to their length and degree of tenfion, we 
have not fufficient evidence to decide; but we are very fure that the whole 
nervous. fyftem is affected in a fingular manner by combinations of found, 
and that melody alone will often relieve- the mind; when it is oppreffed by 
intenfe application to bufinefs or ftudy. The old mufician, who rather 
figuratively, we may. fuppofe, than with philofophical ferioufnefs, declared the 
- foul isfelf to be nothing but harmony, provoked the fprightly remark of Cicero, . 
that Le drew bis philofophy from the art which be profeffed ; but if, without depart- 
ing 
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ing from his own ait, he had merely defcribed the human frame as the no- 
bleit and fweeteft of mufical inftruments, endued with a natural. difpofition 
to refonance and fimpathy, alternately affeCting and affe&ed by the foul 
which pervades it, his defcription miglit, perhaps, hàve been phyfically juft, 
and certainly ought not to have been. haftily ridiculed: that any medical 
purpofe may be fully anfwered by mufick, I dare not affert; but after food, 
when the operations of digeftion and abforption give fo much employment 
* to the veffels, that a temporary ftate of mental repofe muft be found, efpeci- 
: ally in hot climates, effential to health, it feems reafonable to believe, that a 
: few agreeable airs, either heard or played without. effort, muft have all the 
good effeéts.of fleep and none of its difadvantages; putting the foul in tune, 
as Mitton fays, for any fubfequent, exertion; an experiment, which has 
often been fuccefsfully made by myfelf, and which any one, who pleafes, 
may eafily repeat. Of what Lam going to add, I cannot give. equal evi- 
dence; but hardly know how to  difbelieve the teftimony of men, who had 
no fyftem of their own to fupport, and could. have no intereft in deceiving 
me: firft, I have been affured by a credible eye witnefs, that two wild an- ' 
. telopes ufed often to come from their woods to the place, where a mote fa- 
. vage beaft, Sina'junpAuram, entertained himfelf with concerts, and that 
they liftened to the ftrains with an appearance of pleafure, till the moniter 
in whofe foul there was no mufick, fhot one of them to difplay his archery: .- 
‘fecondly, a learned native of this country told me, that he had fre. 
quently feen the moft venomous and malignant fnakes leave their holes, 
upon hearing tunes on a flute, which, as he fuppofed gave them peculiar 
delight; and, thirdly, an intelligent Perfiaz, who repeated his ftory again 
and again, and permitted me to write it down from his lips, declared, 
that he had more than once been prefent, when a celebrated’ luta- 
nift, Mirzá Monammen, furnamed Bursu, was playing to a large. 
Vem TII. l I : company 
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company in a grove near Séirdz, where.he diftin@ly faw the nightingales 
trying to vie with the mufician, fometimes warbling on the trees, fometimes 
fluttering from branch to branch, as if they wifhed to approach the inftru- 
ment, whence the melody proceeded, and at length dropping on the 
ground in a kind-of extafy, from which they were foon raifed, he affured 
me, by a change of the mode, 


.. The aftonifhing effe&s afcribed to mufick by the old Greeks, and, in 
our days, by the Chinefe, Perfians, and Indians, have probably been exagge- 


rated and embellifhed; nor, if fuch effe&s had been.really produced, could j 
they be imputed, I think, to the mere influence of founds, however com- ` 


bined or modified: it-may, therefore, be fufpe&ted, (not that the accounts 
are wholly fi&itious, but) that fuch wonders were performed by mufick in 
its largeft fenfe, as it is now defcribed by the Hindus, that is, by the union 
of voices, inflruments, and’ acion s for fuch is the complex idea conveyed by 
the’ word Szagéta, the fimple meaning of which is no more than /ymphony s 
but moft of the Jadian books on this art confift accordingly of three parts, 
gana, vidya, nritya, or fong, percuffion, and dancing; the firk of which com- 
prifes the meafures of poetry, the fecond extends to inftrumental mufick of 
all forts, and the third includes the.whole compafs of theatrical reprefenta- 


tion. ` Now. it may eafily be conceived, that fuch an alliance, with the po- < 


tent auxiliaries of diftin& articulation, graceful gefture, and well adapted 
fcenery, muft have a ftrong general effeft, and may, from particular affo- 
- ‘eiations, operate fo forcibly on very fenfible minds, as to excite co- 


pious tears, change thé colour and ‘countenance, heat or chill the blood, 


make the heart palpitate with violence, or even compel the hearer to ftart - 


from his feat with the look, fpeech, and a&ions of a man in a phren- 


iy: the effet muft be yet itronger, if the fubje& be religious as that 


ef 
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of the old Indian dramas, both great and fniall (I mean both regular plays in 
many acts and fhorter ‘dramatick pieces on divine love) feems in general to 
have been. In this way only can. we attempt to account for the indubitable 
effe&s of the great airs and impaffioned recitative in the modern Italian dra- 
mas, where three beautiful arts, like the Graces united in a dance, are to- 
gether exhibited in a ftate of excellence, which the ancient world could 
not have furpaffed, and probably could not have equalled: an heroick 
opera of Merasrasio, fet by Percoresi,.or by-fome artift of his incom- 
parable fchool, and reprefented at Naples, difplays at once the perfe&ion of 
human genius, awakens all the affe&ions, and captivates the imagination 
. at the fame inftant through all the fenfes, 


When fuch aids, as a perfe& theatre would afford, are not acceffible, the 
power of. mufick muft in proportion be lefs; but it will ever be very con- 
fiderable, if the words of the fong be fine in themfelves, and not only well 
tranflated into the language of melody, with a complete union of mufical 
and rhetorical accents, but clearly pronounced by an accomplifhed finger, 
who feels what he fings, and fully underftood by a hearer, who has paffions 
to be moved; efpecially if the compofer has availed himfelf in his tranfla- 
tion (for fuch may his compofition very juftly be called) of all thofe advan. . 
tages, with which nature, ever fedulous to promote our innocent gratifica- 

tions, abundantly fupplies him. The firft of thofe natural advantages is the 
variety of modes, or manners, in which the fevez harmonick founds are perceiv- 
ed to move in fucceffion, as each of them takes the lead, and confequently 
bears a new relation to the fix others. Next to the phenomenon of feven 
founds perpetually circulating in a geometrical progreffion, according to the 
length of the ftrings or the number of their vibrations, every ear muft be fenfi- 
bie; that tyo ofthe feven intervals in the complete feries, or P CANE whether we 

s Iz | confider’ 
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confider it.as placed in a circular form, or in a right line with the firft 
found repeated, are much fhorter than the five other intervals; and on 
thefe two phenomena, the modes of the Hindus (who feem ignorant of our 
‘complicated harmony) are principally conftru&ed. The longer intervals 
we fhall call /ozes, and the fhorter (in compliance ,with cuftom) femitones, 


"without mentioning their exa& ratios; and it is evident, that, às the plgces . 


of the femitones admit Jeven variations relative to one fundamental found, 
there are as many modes, which may be called primary; but we muít.not 
confound them with our modern modes, which refult from the fyftem of 


‘accords now eflablifhed in Europe: they may rather be compared with | 


thofe of the Reman Church, where fome valuable remnants of old Grecian 
mufick are preferved in the fweet, majeftick, fimple, and affe&ing ftrains of 
the Plain Song. Now, fince each of the tones may be divided, we find 
twelve femitones in- the whole. feries; and, fince each femitone may in its 
turn become the leader of a feries formed after the model of every primary 


mode, we have Jeven times iwelve, or eighty-four, modes in all, of which fz- 


venty-feven may be ndmed /zcondary; and we fhall.fee accordingly that the : 


. Perfian and the Hindus (at leaft in their moft popular fyftem) have exa&ly 
eighty-four modes, though diftinguifhed by different appellations and ar- 


ranged in different claffes: but, fince many of them are unpleafing to the. 


ear, others difficult in execution, and few fufficiently marked by a chara&er 
of fentiment and expreffion, which the higher mufick always requires, the 
genius of the Indians has enabled them to retain the nwmber of modes, which 


. nature feems to have indicated, and to give each of them a chara&er of its. 


own by a happy and beautiful contrivance. Why any one feries of founds; 
the ratios of which are afcertained by obfervation and expreffible by figures, 
fhould have a peculiar effe& on the organ of hearing, and, by the auditory 
nerves, on tbe mind, will then only be known by mortals, when they {hall know 


why 
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why each of the feven colours in the rainbow, where a proportion, -aria- 
logous to that of mufical founds, moft wonderfully prevails, has a certain 
fpecifick effe& on our eyes; why the fhades of green and blue, for inftance, 
are foft and foothing, while thofe-of red and yellow diftrefs and dazzle 
the fight; but, without ftriving to account for the phenomena, let us be fa- 
tished with knowing, that fome of the «odes have diftin& perceptible pro- 
perties, and may be applied to the expreffion of various mental emotions ; 
a fa&, which ought well to be confidered by thofe performers, who would 
reduce them all to a dull uniformity, and facrifice the true beauties of their 


art to an injudicious temperament. 


- The ancient Greeks, among whom this delightful art was long in the hands ` 

. of poets, and of mathematicians, who had much lefs to do with it, afcribe- 
almoft all its magick to the diverfity of their Modes, but have left us little 
more than the names of them, without fuch difcriminations, as might have 
enabled us to compare thém with our own, and apply them to pra&ice: 
their writers addreffed themfelves to Greeks, who could not but know their 
national mufick; and moft of thofe writers were profeffed men of fcience, 
who thought more of calculating ratios than of inventing melody; fo that, 
whenever we fpeak of the foft Eolian mode, of the tender Lydian, the volup- 
 tuous Jonick, the ‘manly Dorian, or the animating Phrygian, we ufe mere 
phrafes, I believe, without clear ideas. For all that is known concerning ` 
the mufick of Greece, let me refer thofe, who have no inclination to read the 
dry works of the Greeks themfelves, to a little tra& of the learned Warris, 
which.he printed as an appendix to the Harmonicks of Prorzwv; to the 
Di&ionary of Mufick by Rovusszav, whofe pen, formed to elucidate all 
the arts, had the.property of fpreading light before it on the darkeft. 
fubje&s, gs. if he had written with phofphorus, on ‘the fides of a ca- 


Vern i 
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vern; and, laftly, to the differtation of Dr. Burney, who paffing flightly 
over all that is obícure, explains with perfpicuity whatever is explicable, 
and gives dignity to the chara&ter of ‘a modern mufician, by uniting. it: with. 
that of a fcholar and a philofopher. ^ 


The unexampled felicity of our nation, who diffufe the bleffings of a mild: 
government over the fineft part of Zndzz,. would enable us to attain a-per- 
fe& knowledge of the. oriental mufick, which is. known and praétifed in 
thefe Britis dominions not by mercenary performers only, but even by 
. Mufelmans and Hindus of eminent rank and learning: a native of Ca/hdn, 
lately refident at Murfheddbad, kad a complete acquaintance with the Perfan . 

theory and pra€tice; and the beft artifts.in. Hinduftdn would cheerfully at- 
tend our concerts: we have an eafy accefs to approved Afatick treatifes 
on mufical compofition, and need not lament with Cuaronin, that he 
negle&ed to procure at Jsfahdz the explanation of.a {mall tra& on that fub- 

_jeét, which-he carried to Europe: we may here examine the beft inftruments 
of Afia, may be mafters of them,.if we pleafe, or at leaft may compare 
them with ours: the concurrent labours, or rather amufements, of feveral 
in our own body, may facilitate the attainment of corre& ideas on a fubje& 
fo delightfully interefting; and a free communication. from time to time of 
their refpe&tive difcoveries would condué them more furely and fpeedily, 
as well as more agreeably, to their defired end. Such would be the ad- 
vantages of union, or, to borrow a term from the art before us, of Darmo- 
nious accord, in all our purfuits, and above all in that of knowledge. 


On Perfan muück, which is not the fubje& of this paper, it would 
be improper to enlarge: the whole fyftem of it is explained in a celebrated” 
colle&ion of tras on pure and mixed mathematicks, entitled Durraiz'/tój, 

| and 
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and compofed by a very learned man, fo generally called A4//mi Shirdzt, 
or the great philofopher of Shérdz; that his proper name is almoft forgot- 


ten; but, as the modern Perfians had accefs, I believe, to Protemy’s har- - l 


monicks, their mathematical writers on mufick treat it rather as a fcience 
than as an art, and feem, like the Greeks, to be more intent on fplitting 
tones into quarters and eighth parts, of which they compute the ratios to 
fhew their arithmetick, than on difplaying the principles of modulation as 
it may affe& the paffions. l l apply the fame obfervation to a fhort, but maf- 
terly, tra& of the famed Az U'si/NA!, and fufpe& that it is applicable to an 
elegant effay in Perfian, called Shamfu'léfeodt, of which I have not had 
courage to read more than the preface. It will be fufficiént to fubjoin on 
this head, that the Perfiaus diftribute their eighty-four modes, according to 
an idea of locality, into twelve rooms, twenty-four receffés, and forty-eight l 
angles or corners: in the beautiful tale known by the title of the Four 
^ Dervifes, originally written in Perfia with great purity and elegance, we find 
the defcription of a concert, where four fingers, with as ‘many different in- 
ftruments, are reprefented “modulating in twelve makáms or perdabs, twenty- 
“ four jhébabs, and forty-eight züfbahs, and beginning a mirthful fong of 
* Ha'riz, onívernal delight. in the’ perdah named rdf, or dire&," All 
the twelve érdabs, with their appropriated jfadbahs, are enumerated by 
Amun, a writer and mufician of HinZufiás, who mentions an opinion of the 
learned, that only fevez primary modes were in ufe before the reign of Par- 
vi'z, whofe mufical ertertàinmehts are magnificently defcribed by the in. 
comparable Niza'mi: the ‘modes’ are chiefly denominated like thofe of the 
Greeks and Hindus, from different regions or towns; as, among the perdabs, 
we fee Hijáz, Irak, Isfabén and, among the f£dbabs, or fecondary modes, 
Záhul Nifhapir, andthe like. In a Sanjfcrit book, which fhall foon be 
particularly mentioned, I find the fcale of a mode; named Higa, 
fpecified 
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fpecified in the following verfe: 


Máüs'agraba fa nyc bild bijéjafu faydbue. 


. The name of this mode is not Indian; and, if I am right in believing it a 

corruption of Hijdz, which could hardly be written otherwife in the Nágari 

letters, we muft conclude, that it was imported from Perfia: we have dif. 
` covered then a Perfian or Arabian mode with this diapafon, 


D, E, Ff GH, A, B, CH, D; 


where the firt femitone appears between the fourth and Fifth. notes, and 
the fecond between the fevenzh and eighth; as in the natural feale Fa, fob 
la, fi, ut,.re, mi, fa: but the Cf, and GH, or ga and si of the Indian author, 
are varioufly changed, and probably the feries: may be formed in a ‘manner 
not very different (though certainly there is a diverfity) from our major 
mode of D. This melody muft neceffarily end with the fifth note from 
the tonick, and begin with the tonick itfelf; and it would be a grofs viola- 
. tion of mufical decorum in India, to fing it at any time except at the clofe . 
of day: thefe rules are comprized in the verfe above cited; but the fpecies 
of o€tave is arranged according to Mr. Fowz x's remarks on the /énd, com- 
pared with the fixed Swaragréma, or gamut, of all the Hindu muficians. 


Let us proceed to the Indias fyftem, which is minutely explained in-a 
great number of Sanferit books, by authors, who leave arithmetick and 
geometry to their aftronomers, and properly difcourfe on mufick as an 
art confined to the pleafures of imagination, The Pandits of this province ` 
unanimoufly prefer the Dámódara to any of the popular Saengítas; - but 

. i have not been able to procure a good copy of it, and am perfe&ly: 
i EE ^ .— fatisfied 
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fatisfied with the Nárayaz, which I received from Bendres, and in which the 

Déimédar is frequently quoted. The Perfan book, entitled a Prefent from 

Inpia, was compofed, under the patronage of Aazzw Sna’n, by the very 

diligent and ingenious Mirza Kuan, and contains a minute account of 
Hindu literature in all, or moft of, its branches: he profeffes to have ex- 

“tra€ted his elaborate chapter on mufick, with the affiftance of Pandits, from 
the Rdgdrnava, or Sea of'Paffions, the Rázaderpane, or Mirror of Modes, _ 

the Salbávinóda, or Delight of Affemblies, and, fome other approved trea- ` 
tifes in Sanferit. The Sangitaderpan, which he alfo names among his autho- . 

rities, has been tranflated into Perfian ; but my experience juftifes me in 

` pronouncing, that the Mogbels have no idea of accurate tranflation, and 
give that name to a mixture of glofs and text with a flimfy paraphrafe of 
them both; that they are wholly unable, yet always pretend, to write Saz- 
ferit words in Arabick letters; that.a man, who knows the Hindus only from 
Perfian books, does not know the- Hindus ; and ‘that an European, who 
follows the muddy rivulets of Mu/elman writers on India, inftead of drink- 
ing from the pure fountain of Hzzdu learning, will be in perpetual danger 
of inifleading himfelf and others. From the juft feverity of this cenfure I 
except neither Asu'LrAzL., nor his brother Faizi, nor Monsaur Fa'nr, 
nor Minza'kuaA'N himfelf; and I fpeak of all four after an attentive 
perufal of their works, A tra& on mufick in the idiom of Mas’burd, with 
feveral effays in pure Hindufdni, lately paffed through my hands; and I 
poffefs a differtation on the fame art in the foft diale& of Panjab, or Pancha- 
nada, where the national melody has, I am told, a peculiar and ftriking cha- 
rafter ;. but I am very little acquainted with thofe diale&s, and perfuade my- 

felf, that nothing has been written in them, which may not-be found more 

copioufly and beautifully expreffed in the Zasguage, as the Hindus perpetually 

call it, of tbe Gods, that is of their ancient bards, philofophers, and legiflators. 
Vou IL | K | The ` 
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. 'The moft valuble work, that I have feen, and perhaps the moft valuable 
that exifts, on the fubje& of Indian mufick ^is named Rágavibódba, or The 
Do£rrine of Mufical Modes; and it ought ied to be mentioned very particu- 
larly, becaufe none of the Pandits, in our p.ovinces, nor any of thofe from 


Cáfi or Cafimir, to whom I have fhown it, appear to have known that it 


was extant; and it may bé confidered as a treafure in the hiftory of the art, 
which the zeal of Colonel Porizx has brought into light, and perhaps has 


preferved from deftru&ion. He had purchafed, among other, »7fities, 


a volume containing a number of feparate effays on muzck in 1 profe and 
verfe, and in a great variety of idioms: befides tra&s in Arabick, Hindi, 


and Perfian, it included a fhort effay in Latin by Arsrzpivus, with an inter- 


lineary Perfian tranflation, in which the paffages quoted from Lucretius 


and VigciL made a fingular appearance: but the brighteft gem in the ftring 


was the Rdgavibédba, which the Colonel permitted my Nagari writer to tranf- 


cribe, and the tranfcript was diligently collated with the original by my. 


Pandit and myfelf. It feems a very ancient compofition, but is lefs old un- 


 queftionably than the Ratnacdra by Sa'&xGA Dz'va, which is more than 


once mentioned in it, and a copy of which Mr. Burrow procured irf his jour- 


ney to Heridwar: the name of the author was So'ua, and he appears to 
. have been a pra&ical mufician as well as a great fcholar and an elegant 


poet; for the whole book, without excepting the ftrains noted in letters, 


which fill the fifth and laft chapter of it, confifts of mafterly couplets in the 


melodious metre called z/ryà; the fife, third, and fourth chapters explain 
the do&rine of mufical founds, their divifion and fucceffion, the variations 
of fcales by temperament, and the enumeration of modes on a fyftem totally. 
different from thofe, which will prefently be mentioned; and the fecond chapter 
, contains a minute defcription of different Vénás with rules for playing on them. 


.* This 


m 
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This book alone would enable me, were I mafter of my time, to compofe 
a treatife on the mufick of India, with affiftahce, in the pra&tical part, from 
an European profeffor and a native player on the Vind; but I have leifure 
only to prefent you with an effay, and even that, I am confcious, muft be 
very fuperficial tit may be fometimes, but, I truft, not often, erroneous; and 
I have {pared no pains to fecure myfelf from errour. . 
In the literature of the Hindus all nature, is animated and perfonified ; 
every fine art is declared to have been revealed from heaven; and all 
knowledge, divine and human, is traced to its fource in the Védas ; among 
which the Sdmavéda was intended to be /uzg, whence the reader or finger’ 
of it is called Udgdtri or Sámaga: in Colonel Poriza's copy of it the ftrains 
are noted in figures, which it may not be impoffible to decypher. On ac- 
count of this diftin&ion, fay the Brahbimens, the fupreme preferving power, in 
“the form of Crisuna, having enumerated in the GZ various orders of be- 
ings, to the chief of which he compares himfelf, pronounces, that “ among 
* the Védas be was the Sáman." From that Véda was accordingly derived 
the Upavéda of the Gandharbss, or muficians in InpRa’s heaven; fo that 
the divine art was communicated to our fpecies by Brauma’ himfelf or by 
his aive power Seneswati', the Goddefs of Speech; and their mythologi- 
cal fon Na'/azp, who was in truth an ancient lawgiver and aftronomer, in- 
vented the Vind, called alfo Cacb'bapi, or Teftudo; a very remarkable fa&, 
which.may be added to the other proofs of a refemblance between that Jz- 
dian God, and the Mercury of the Latians. Among infpired mortals the firft 
mufician is believed to have been the fage Buzrat, who was the inventor, they 
fay, of Natacs, or dramas, reprefented. with fongs and dances, and author ofa 
mufical fyftem, which bears his name. If we can rely on Mr/azaxuAw, there 
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are four principal Matas, or lyftems, the firk of which is afcribed to Iswara, 
or Osiris; the fecond to BrErar; the third to Hanumart, or Pa'van, 
, the Pan of India, fuppofed to be the fon of Pavana, the regent of air; and 
the fourth to CarLiNA'T'n, a Rifi, or Indian. phi ofopher, eminently fkill- 
ed in mufick, theoretical and praétical: all four cre mentioned by So'ma ; 
and it is the third of them, which mult be very ancient, and feems to have 
been extremely popular, that I propofe to explain after a few introdu&ory 
remarks; but I may here obferve with So'wa, who exhibits a fyftem of 
his own, and with the aor of the Náráyas, who mentions a great many 
‘others, that almoft every kingdom and, province had a peculiar ftyle ‘of 
melody, and very different names for the modes, as well as a different ar- 


.rangement and enumeration of them. 


: The two phenomena, which have already been fated as the foundation of 
mufical modes, could not long have efcaped the attention of the Hindus, 
and their flexible language readily fupplied them with names for the fe- 
ven Swaras, or founds, which they difpofe in the following order, /hddja, 
pronounced fharja, rifhabba, gandbara, madhyama, fanchama, dbaivata, nifhá- 
da; but the firft of them is emphatically named fwara, or the found, from the 
. important office, which it bears in the (cale; and hence, by taking the fe- 
ven initial letters or íyllables of thofe words, they contrived a notation for 
their airs, and at the fame time exhibited a gamut, at leaft as conve- 
„nient as that of Guipo: they call it /waragráma or feptaca, and exprefs it in 
_ this form: ü l i 


Sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, 
m 


three of which fyllables are, by a fingular concurrence exatlly the fame, 
though 
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though not all in the fame places, with three of thofe invented by Davi» 
Mosrarg, as a fubftitute for the eroublefome gamut ufed in Bs time, and 
which he arranges thus: ` 
Bo, ce, di, ga, lo, ma, ni. 

As to the notation of melody, fince every Zzdian confonant includes by i is. 
nature the fhort vowel a, five of the founds are denoted by fingle confo- 
nants, and the two others have different fhort vowels taken from their full 
names: by fubftituting long vowels,. the zime of each note is doubled, and 
other marks are ufed for a farther elongation of them; the o&aves above 
and below the mean fcale, the conne&tion and acceleration of notes, the 


graces of execution or manners of fingering the inftrument, are expreffed 


‘very clearly by fmall circles and ellipfes, by little chains, by curves, by 


ftraight lines, horizontal or perpéndicular, and by crefcents, all in various 
pofitions: the clofe of a ftrain is diftinguifhed by a lotos-flower; but the 
time and meafüre are determined by the profody of the verfe and by D 
comparative length of each fyllable, with which every note or affemblage 
of notes refpeGively correfponds. If I underftand the native muficians, 


they have not only the chromatick, but even the fecond, or new, enbar- 


‘monick, genus; for they unanimoufly reckon twenty-two s'ru/is, or quar- 


ters and thirds of a tone, in their oftave: they do not pretend that thofe 


minute intervals are mathematically equal, but confider them as equal in 


> pra&ice, and allot them to the feveral notes in the following order: to fa, 


ma, and pa, four; to ri and dba, three; to ga and wi, two; giving very 
fmooth and fignificant names to each s'rati. Their original fcale, therefore, 
ftands thus, a 


Sa, fi, g^ ma, pa, dba, ni, Ja.. 
SS ee md ee 
4s! 35! 25 As 4s! 35 25! 


The 
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The femitones accordingly are placed as in our diatonick fcale: the in- 
tervals between the fourth and fifth, and between the firft and fecond, are 
major tones; but that between the fifth and fixth, which is minor in our fcale, 
appears to be major in theirs; and the two fcales are made to coincide by 
taking a s/ruti from fa and adding it to dba, or, in the language of Indian art- 
ifts, by raifing Servareind to the clafs of Sántá and her fifters; for every 
rui they confider as a little nymph, and the nymphs of Panchama, or 
the fifth note, are Malini, Chapala, Lola, and Servaretnd, while Santa and her 
two fifters regularly belong to Dhaivata: fuch at leaft is the fyftem of Co'- 


HALA, one of the ancient bards, who has left a treatife on mufick. 


So’ma fecms to admit, that a quarter or third of a tone cannot be fe- 
parately and diftin&ly heard from the Vind ; but he takes for granted, that 
its effe& is very perceptible in their arrangement of modes; and their fixth, 


*ulimagine, is almoft univerfally diminifhed by one srzi; for he only men- 


cere 





‘tions two modes, in which all the feven notes are unaltered, I tried in vain 
to difcover any difference in praftice between the Indian fcale, and that of 
our own; but, knowing my ear to be very infufficiently exercifed, I requeft- 
ed a German profeffor of mufick to accompany with his violin a Hizdz lu- 
tanit, who {ung dy note fome popular airs on the loves of Crisuna and 
Ra'pua'; he affured me, that the fcales were the fame; and Mr. SHORE 
afterwards informed me, that, when the voice of a native finger was in 
tune with bis harpfichord, he found the Hindu feries of feven notes to afcend, 


like ours, by a fharp third. 


For the conftru€tion and chara&er of the Vind, I muft refer you to the 
very accurate and valuable paper of Mr. Fowxe in the firt volume of your 


TranfaGions ; 
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Tranfaétions; and I now exhibit a fcale of its fiager-board, which I received 
from him with the drawing of the inftrumen:, and on the corre&nefs of 
which you may confidently depend: the regular Jadian gamut anfwers, I be- 
lieve pretty nearly to our major mode: 
Ut, ve, mi, fa, fol, la, ft, ut, 

and, when the fame fyllables are applied to the notes, which compofe our 
minor mode, they are diftinguifhed by epithets expreffing the change, which 
they fuffer. “It may be neceífary to add, before we come to the Ragas, or 
modes of the Hindus, that the twenty-one mirck’hanas, which Mr. Suonx's 
native mufician confounded with the two and twenty s'ru/is, appear to be no 
more.than feven fpecies of diapafon multiplied by sdree, according to the 


difference of pitch in the compafs of three o&aves., 


Raga, which I tranflate-a mode, properly fignifies a paffion or affection of 
the mind, each modg being intended, according to Burrar’s definition of 
it, to move one or another of our fimple or mixed affe&ions; and we 
learn accordingly from the Náráyaz, that, in the days of Crisana, there 
were fixteen thoufand modes, each of the Gopis at Mat'burà chufing to fing in 
one of them, in order to captivate the heart of their paftoral God. The 
very learned So’ma, who mixes no mythology with his accurate fyftem of 
Ragas, enumerates zine bundred and fixty poffible variations by the means 
of temperament, but fele&s from them, as applicable to pra&ice, only 
twenty-three primary modes, from which he deduces many others; though 
he allows, that by a diverfty of ornament aad by various contrivances, 
the Rágas might, like the waves of the fea, be multiplied to an infi- 
nite number. We have already obferved, that eighty-four mes or man- 
ners might naturally be formed by giving the lead to each of our zwelve 
founds, and «arying in feves different ways th» pofition of the femitones; 

but 
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but, fince many of thofe modes would be infufferable in pra&ice, and fome 
would have no chara&er fufficiently marked, the Indians appear to have re- 
tained with predile&ion the number indicated by nature, and to have en- 
forced their fyftem by two powerful aids, the affzciation of ideas, and the muti- 
lation of tbe regular fcales. l 


Whether it had occurred to the Hindu muficians, that the velocity or 
flownefs of founds muft depend, in a certain ratio, upon the rarefa&tion and 
‘condenfation of the air, fo that their motion muft be quicker in fummer 
than in fpring or autumn, and much quicker than in winter, I cannot af- 
fure myfelf; but am perfuaded, that their primary modes, in the fyftem 
afcribed to Pa’vana, were firft arranged according to the number of Indian 


feafons. 


The year is diftributed by the Hindus into fix r7;us, or feafons, each con- 
filing of two months; and the firft feafon, according to the Amarcéfha, 
began with Mdrgas’irfha, near the time of the winter folftice, to which l 
month accordingly we fee Crisuxa compared in the GZ/; but the old lu- 
nar year began, I believe, with 4'/wiza, or near the autumnal equinox, when 
the moon was at the full in the firft manfion: hence the mufical feafon, 
which takes the lead, includes the months of A’/win and Cartic, and béars 
'the name of Sarad, correfponding with part of our autumn; the next in 
order are Hémauta and Sisira, derived from words, which fignify frof and 
dew; then come Vafanta, or fpring, called alfo Surabhi or fragrant, and Pu/b- 
pefamaya, or the flower time; Grébma, or heat; and Verja, or the feafon 
of rain. By appropriating a different mode to each of the different feafons, 
the artifts of India conne&ed certain ftrains with certain ideas, and were 
-able to recal the memory of autumnal merriment -at the clofe of the 


harveft, 
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* 


harveít, or of feparation and melancholy (very different from our ideas at 
Calcutta) during the cold months; of reviving hilarity on the appearance of 
bloffoms, and complete vernal delight in the month of Madu or honey; of 
languor during the dry heats, and of refrefhmcnt by the firft rains, which - 
caufe in this climate a fecond fpring. Yet farther: fince the lunar year, 
by which feftivals and fuperftitious duties are conflantly regulated, pro- 
ceeds concurrently with the folar year, to which the feafons are neceffarily 
referred, devotion comes alfo to the aid of mufick, and ‘all the powers of na~ 
ture, which are allegorically worfhipped as gods and goddeffes on their feve- 
ral holidays, contribute to the influence.of fong on minds naturally fufcepti- 
ble of religious’ emotions. Hence it was, I imagine, that Pa’van, or the 
inventor of hjs mufical fyftem, reduced the number of original modes from 
feven to fix; but even this was not enough for his purpofe; and he had re- 
courfe to the fve principal divifions of the day, which are the morning, noon, 
and evening, called trifendbya, with two intervals between them, or the 
| forenoon and afternoon: by adding two divifions, or intervals, of the night, 
‘and by leaving one fpecies of melody without any fuch reftri€ion, So’ma - 
reckons eight variations in refpe& of time; and -he fyftem of Pa‘van retains 
that number alfo in the fecond order of derivative modes. Every branch 
of knowledge in this country has been embellifhed by poetical fables; and 
the inventive talents of the Grzeks never fuggefted a more charming alle- 
gory than the lovely families of the fix Rágas, named, in the order of fea- 
fons above exhibited, Buainava, Malrava, Sni'na/'ca, Hinpo’La or 
Vasanta, Di/?AcA, and Mz'orna; each of whom is a Genius, or Demi- 
god, wedded to five Rágisis, or Nymphs, and father of eight little Genii, 
called his Putras, or Sons: the fancy of Snaxsezan and ‘the pencil 
of Arsa^xo might have been finely employed in giving fpeech and 
form to thig affemblage of new aérial beings,.who people the fairy-land 
Vor, II f a of 
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of Indian imagination; nor have the Hindu poets and painters loft the ad- 
vantages, with which fo beautiful a fubje&t prefented them. A whole chapter 
of the Narayan contains defcriptions of the Ragas and their conforts, ex- 
tra&cd chiefly from the Dámódar, the Calducura, the Retnamala, the Chan- 
dricd, and a metrical tra& on mufick afcribed to the God Na/rep himfelf, 
from which, as among fo many beauties a particular fele&ion would be 
very perplexing, I prefent you with the firft that occurs, and have no doubt, 
that you will’ think the Sanfcrit language equal to Italian in foftnefs and 
_ elegance: l l | 
Srirdga éfha prat*hitah prit hivyàm. » 
Viláfi véfódita divya mürtih 
Chinvan prafánáni vadhü faháyah, 
Lila viháréna vanántarálé, 
* The demigoc Sri/ra’ca, famed over all this earth, fweetly fports with his 
* nymphs, gathering frefh bloffoms in the bofom of yon grove; and his di- 


* vine lineaments are diftinguifhcd through his graceful veture.” 


Thefe and fimilar images, but wonderfully diverfified, are expreffed in 
a variety of meafures, and reprefented by delicate pencils in. the Rága- 
malas, which all of us have examined, and among which the moft beautiful 
are in the poffeffion of Mr. R. Jounson and Mr. Hay. A noble work 
might be compofed by any mufician and fcholar, who enjoyed leifure and 
difregarded exoenfe, if he would exhibit a perfe& fyftem of Indian mufick 
from Sanfcrit authorities, with the old melodies of So’ma applied to the 
fongs of JAvApz'va, embellifhed with defcriptions of all the modes accu- 
rately tranflated, and with Mr. Hav's Rdgamald delineated and engraved 
by the fcholars of Cipriani and BAnToLozzi. 


^ Let 
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Let us proceed to the fecond artifice of the Hindu muficians, in giving 
their modes a diftin& chara&er and a very agreeable diverfity of expref- 
fion. A curious paffage from PrurAncu's Treatife on Mufick is tranflated 
and explained by Dr. Burney, and flands as the text of the moft intereft- 
ing chapter in his differtation: fince I canmot procure the original, I ex- 
hibit a paraphrafe of his tranflation, on the corre&nefs of which I can 
rely: but I have avoided, as much as poffible, the technical words of 
the Greeks, which it might be neceffary to explain at fome length. «We 
* are informed, fays Plurarcu, hy Aristoxenus, that muficians afcribe 
* to OrvuPus of Myfiz the invention of exbarmonick melody, and conjec- 
« ture, that, when he was playing diatonically on his flute, and frequently . 
* paffed from the higheft of four founds to the loweft but one, or converfe- 
* ]y, fkipping over thé fecond in defcent, or the third in afcent, of that 
** feries, he perceived a fingular beauty of expreffion, which induced him 
* to difpofe the whole feries of feven or eight founds by fimilar fkips, 
** and to frame by. the fame analogy his Dorian mode, omitting every found 
E peculiar to the diatonick and chromatick melodies then in ufe, but with- 
* out adding any that have fince been made effential to the zew enhar- 
* monick: in this genus, they fay, he compofed the Nome, or ftrain, called 
* Spondean, becaufe it was ufed in temples at the time of religious libations. 
* Thofe, it feems, were the frf enharmonick melocies ; and are ftill re- 
“ tained by fonie, who play on the flute in the antique ftyle without any 
* divifion, of a femitone ; for it was after the age of OLYMPUS, that the 
* quarter of à tone was admitted into the Lydian and Phrygian modes ; aud. 
* it was he, therefore, who, by introducing an exquifite melody before 
* unknown in Greece, became the author and parent of the moft beautiful 
* and affe&ing mufick,”? , 


Le. , : This 
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"This method then of adding to the chara&er and effe& of a mode by 
diminifhing the number of its primitive founds, was introduced by a 
Greek of the lower Afia, who flourifhed, ‘according to:the learned and ac- 
curate writer of the Travels of ÁNAcHAnsis, about the middle of the 
thirteenth century before Curisr; but it mut have been older fill among 

` the Hindus, if the fyftem, to which I now return, was a&ually invented in 
the age of Ra‘ma. 


Since it appears from the Mardyan, «that /Lirty-//« modes are in general. 
ufe, and the reft very rarely applied to pra&ice, I fhall exhibit only the 
- fcales of the fix Ragas and thirty Raginis, according to So'ma, the authors 
quoted in the AZráyaz, and the books explained by Pandits to Minza'"- 
KHA'N ; on whofe credit I muf rely for that of Cacubbd, which I cannot find 
in my Sanfcrit treatifes on mufick: had I depended on him for information 
of greater confequence, he would have led me into a very ferious miftake ; 
for he afferts, what I now find erroneous, that the graba is the firft note of 
every mode, with which every fong, that is compofed in it, mult invariably 
begin aud end. Three diftinguifhed founds in each mode are called graka, 
nyáfa, aus'a, and the writer of the Ndrdyan defines them in the two following 
couplets : ; 

` Graha {warah fa ityu&ó yó gitadau famarpitah, 
Nyáfa fwaraftu fa pró&ó yó gítádi famápticah : , 
Yó vya&ivyanjacó gáné, yafya fervé nugáminah, 
Yafya fervatra báhulyam vády azs'é pi nripótamah. 
* The note, called graba, is placed at the beginning, and that named nyd/a,. 
^. ** at the end, of a fong: that note, which difplays the peculiar melody, and 
** to which all the others are fubordinate, that, which is always of the 
* greateft ufe, is like a fovereign, though a mere ans‘a, or portion; 
« By 
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* By the word vádi, fays the commentator,-he means the note, which 
* announces and afcertains the Rdga, and which may be confidered às the 
* parent and origin of'the graba and nyáfa:” this clearly fhows, I think, 
that the sasa muft be the tonick ; and we fhall find, that the two other 
notes are generally its third and fifth, or the mediant and the dominant. 
In the-poem entitled MágZa there is a Due fimile, which may illuftrate 


and confirm our idea: 


Assisted: pradhánatwád ans'afyézétarafwaráh, 
Vijigifhérnripatayah prayánti pericháratám. ` 

* From the greatnefs, from the tranfcendent qualities, of that Hero eager 
** for conqueft, other kings march in fubordination to him, as other notes 


" 


* are fubordinate to the ansa.” 


If the ans'a be the tonick, or modal note, of the Hindus, we may con- 
fidently exhibit the fcales of the Indian modes, according to So'ma, denot- 


ing by an afterifk the omiffion of a note: 


BHAIRAVA: (dha, ni, fa, ri, £4 ma, pa 
Varáti : fa, ri ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 
Medbyamádi- ma, pa, $, wi, fa, *, ga. 
Bhairavi: fa, ri gs, ma, pa, dha, mi. 
Saindbavi: .fa, ri, *, ma, pa, dba, +, 
Bengali : l i2, ri, "gs, ma, pa, dha, ni. 
Ma'ravA: fåi fa, ri ga, ma, pa, .dha. 
Té di: 1 ga, ma, pa, dha, m, fa, ri. 
Gaudi: 4 mz, fa, ri, *, ma,, pa, *,. 
Géóndácri z. ‘| fa rij ga, ma, pa *, az. 
Suff'bávati : L not in So’ma, 

Cacubha : 
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Cacubha : . not in So'MAs 

SniRA'GA: ——— -( ni, fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha. 
Malavas'ri: |a 7.7. fa, dna opa, 5S n. 
Máravi: i ga, ma, pa, *, o 45 fa, * 
Dhanyasi: fa  *, ga, ma, pa, *, m. 
Vafanii : l | fa, ri, ga, ma, *, dha, ni 
Afáveri : Uma, pa, dha, ni, fa, ri, ga. 


Hinpo’ra: ma, . *, dha, m, fa, *, ga. 
Rámacri : fa, ri, ga, ma,.pa, dba, m. 
* 


| 
Dés'acfhi: - f 4 £6 ma, pa, dha, *, fa, mi. 
Li 


Lelitá : fa, ri ga, ma, *, dha, zm. 
Vélávali : dha, ni, fa, *, ga, ma, *. 
Patamanjari: C . ^ not in So'ua. - 
Dr'paca! l . not in So’Ma. 

! Dési: ri, *, ma, pa, dha, s, fa. 


r 
Cambédi: | fa, ri ga, ma, pa, dba, *. 
Netta: . < ia, ri ga, ma, pa, dba, mi. 
- Cédári: | mi, a, Ti, ga, ma, pa, dha. 

^ ` Carnáti: pf, fa, f, ya ma, pa *. 


Mz'cuaA :. not in So/ma. 
Tacea: fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, s. 
Mellari : dha, *, fa, ri  *, ma, pa. 
. Gurjari: . ri, ga, ma, *, dha, s, fa. 
Bhipali: Bd, T, pa, Abe CQ fa, ri 
Dáéacri : L5 vi, ga, ma, pa, dha, yi. 


It is impoffible, that I fhould have erred much, if at all, in the pre- 
.ceding table, becaufe the regularity of the Sanferit metre has ip general 
enabled 
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enabled me to corre& the manuícript; but I have fome doubt as-to Vélá- 
vali, of which pa is declared to be the azs'a, or tonick, though it is faid in 
' the fame line, that both pa and 7# may be omitted: T, therefore, have fup- l 
pofed dha to be the true reading, both MinzAXHAN and the Náráyan exhi- 
biting that note as-the leader cf the mode. The, notes printed in Italick 
letters are varioufly chanzed by temperament or by-fhakes and other graces ; 
but, even if I were able to give you in words a diftin& notion of thofe 
changes, the account of each mode would be infufferably tedious, and 
fcarce intelligible without the affifrance: of a mafterly performer on the 
Indian \yre. According to the beft authorities adduced in the Nárdyaz, 


the thirty-fix modes are, in fome provinces, arranged in thefe forms: 


BuainAVA: fdha, ni, fa, ri, ga, ma, pa. 
Varaii: | fa, ri ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 
Medbyamádi: E. ri, fa, *, ga, ma, pa, dha. 
Bbairavi : | fa, *, ga, ma, *, dba, ni. 
Saindhavi : | pa, ‘dha, ni, fa, ri ga, ma. 
Bengali: l Ufa, ri, ge, ma, pa, dha, ni. 
MA'LAVA: (fma, *, dha, n, fa, vi ga. 
To'di : ma, pa, dha, ni, fa, rij; ga. E 
Gaudi: “ni, fa, ri ga, ma, *, dha. 


1 
Góndacri : Ti *, ga ma, pa * nm. 
Suf? bávati : | dha, ni, fa, Yi, ga, ma, *. 
t 


Cacubha : _ not in the Narayan. 

Sui'RA'GA: - a, ri ga, ma, ga, dha, ni. 
Málavafri : Í fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 
Máravi : i ia, *, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 
 Dbhanyási : } r, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 


‘a, 
Vafanti: o - a, ri ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 
A favert: Uri ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, fa. 
. 
Hixpo'/rA: 


~ 
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HiNDo'rAz (fa  *, ga, ma, *, dha, ni. 
Rámacri: >, fa, fi ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 
Défácfhi : ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, fa, *, 
Lelitd: ` , j fa, *, ga ma, pa, *, ni, 
Vélavali : dha, ni, fe, ri, ga, ma, pa. 
Patamanjari: ipa, dba, ni, fa, ri ga, ma. 
Di'paca: omitted. 
Dési: ni, fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha. 
Cámbódi : | fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, si. 
. Nettá : : < fa, vi ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 
i Céádári : i omitted. 
Carnáti : ni, fa, ri ga, ma, pa, dba. 
Mz'GHA: : dha, ni, fa, ri, ga, ma, pa. 
Tacca: .fa mixed mode.) ` 
Mellári : dha, ni *, ri, ga, ma, *. 
Gurjari: j . omitted in the Narayan. 
Bhipalt: | fa, ri, ga,  *, pa, dha, *. 
. ! Défacri: ni, fa, *, ga, ma, pa, *. 


Among the fcales jut enumerated we may fafely fix on that of Sri 
RA'cA for our own major mode, fince its form and chara&ler are thus de. 


fcribed in a Sanfcrit couplet: 


Játinyáfagrahagráméns'éfhu fha'djó* Jpapaucbamab, 
Sringáravírayórjnéyah Srirdgo gitacévidaih. 


* Muficians know Srírága to have /a for its principal note and the firft of 
* its fcale, with ge diminifhed, and to be ufed for expreffing heroick love 
* and valour.” Now the diminution of pa by one s'ruti gives us the mo- 


dern European {cale, 
| l ut, 


" 


to tranfcribe them: 


+ 


BHAIRAVA? 
Varáti : 


Medbyamddi:. 


Bhairavi-: 
Saindbavi: . 
Bengali : 


MA'LAVA: 
Té'dt: 
Gaudi: 
Góndacri : 
Suf bávaii : 
Cacubbá : 


SarRA'GÁ: 
Málavafr 
Máravi: 
Dhanyasi: 
Vafanii : 

A fáverli - 


Vor. II]. 


between the fifth and fixth notes. 
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ut, ve, mi, fa, fol, la, fi, ut. 


with a minor. tone, or. as the Indians would exprefs it, with ‘three Srutis, 


* ga 
ma, pa, 
ni fa, 
“ni, f, 
ma, pa, 
ma, pa, 
‘ma, pa, 
ma, pa, 
ma, i 
ga, ma, 
Yi, ga, 
ma, pa, 
ma, - pa, 
ga, må, 
ni, ti, 
ma, pa, 
£ * 


dha, 


 dha,. 
‘dha, 


Ba; 
dha, 


' ma, 


HiNDD'LA:. 


On the formulas exhibited by Mrrzaxna’x I have lefs reliance; but, 


fince he profeffes to give them from Sanferit authorities, it feemed proper 


` pas 
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(fa  *, ga, ma, pa *, nmi. 

Rámacri : : | fa, . *, ga, mà, pa, ~*,- ni 
Défáofli : : gay ma, pa, dha, ni, fa,  *. 
Lelita: * dh, ni, fa , ga ma * 
Vélavali : |a» ni, fa, ri, ga, ma, pa. 

` Patamanjari: Lpa; dha, ni, fa, ri, ga, ma. 
Di'rACA : "ría ri ga ma, pa, dha, ni. 

Dési: 5, ga, ma, #, dha, ni, fa. 
‘Cambédi : dha, ni, fa, ri, ga, ma, pa. 
Neud: — | fa, -ni, dha, pa, ma, ga, ri. 

` Cédári :- | ni, fa; ^*, ga, ma, pa, *. 
Carnáti : L ni, fa ri, ga, md; pa; dha. 
Ms'cna: (dha, ni, fa, ri, ga * e. 
Tacca: fa, ' rij» ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 

. Mellári : dha, ni, *, ri ga ma * 
Gurjari: rj .ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, fa. 
Bhápáli : | fa, .ga, ma, dha, ni pa ri 
Défacri: Ufa, ri ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 


It may reafonably be fufpeéted, that the Mogbol writer could not have 
fhown the diftin&ion, which muft neceffarily have been made, between 
the different modes, to which he affigns the fame formula; and, as to his in- 
verfions of the notes in fome of the Raginis, I can only fay, that no fuch 
changes appear in the Sanferit books, which I have infpe&ed, I leave 
our fcholars and muficians to find, among the fcales here exhibited, the 
Dorian mode of Oxympus; but it cannot efcape notice, that the Chine/e 
fcale, C, D E, *, G, A, * 


*, or the Máravi of So’ma: we have long known i in Bengal, from the infor- 


t, carrefponds very nearly with £4, ma, pay *, ni, fa, 


mation 


pe aaa" eam a 


A 
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. mation of a.Scotcb gentleman {killed in: mufick, that die wild, but charming . 


melodies of the ancient highlanders were formed by a fimilar. mutilation 
of the natural fcale. “By fuch mutilations, and by various alterations of 
the notes in tuning the isà, the number of modes might be augmented in- ` 
definitely ; and CaLuina'T’ HA, admits ninely into his fyftem, allowing fx 
nymphs, inftead of five, to each of his mufical deities: for Dipaca, which 


. is generally confidered as a loft mode, (though Mvrza'xuan exhibits the 


notes of it) he fubítitutes Panchama; for Hindóle, he gives us Vafasia, or 
the Spring ; and for. Málava, Natanáráyan cr Crisuna the Dancer;’ all 
with fcales rather: different from thofe “of Pa'vag. The fyftem of Iswara, 
which may have had fome affinity with the old Egyptian mufick invented or 
improved by Osrürs; nearly refembles that of Hanumar; but the names 
and fcales are a little varied : -in all the fy tems, the names of the moces are 
fignificant, and fome of them as fanciful as thofe of the fairies in the Mid- 
fummer Nights Dream. Forty-eight new modes were added by Brerat, 
who marries a nymph, thence called Bhdryd, to each Putra, or Son, of a . 


Ragas thus admitting, in his mufical fchool, an hundred and ecd MAN 


-ners of ar ranging the feries of notes. 


Had the Jadian empire continued in full erergy for the laft two thoufand 
years, religion would, no doubt, have given permanence-to fyftems cf mu- 
fick invented, as the Hizdus believe, by their Gods, and adapted to myftical 


- poetry: but fuch have been the revolutions of their government fince the 


time of ALEXANDER, that although. the Sanjcrit books have preferved the 
theory of their mufical compofition, the practice of it feems almoft wholly 
loft (as all the Pandits and Rájas confefs) in Gaur and. Magarba, or the 
provinces of Bengal and Bekar., When I frh read ‘the ' fongs of Ja- 


YADE'YA, “who has prefixed to each of them the name of the mode 


M2 - RS in 
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in which it was anciently: fung, I had hopes of procuring the original mu- 
- fick; but the Pazdits of the fouth referred me to thofe of the weft, and the 
_ Brábmens of the weft would have fent me to thofe of the north; while they, 
I mean thofe of Népd] and Cafbmzr, declared that they had no ancient mu- 
fick, but imagined, that the notes to’ the Gitagovinda muft exift, if any 
where, in one of the fouthern provinces, where the poet was born: from 
all this I colle, that the art, which flourifhed in India many centuries ago, 
— has faded for want of due culture, though fome fcanty remnants of it may, 
perhaps, be preferved in the paftoral roundelays. of Mat’burd on the loves 
and {ports of the Jadian Arotto. We mult not, therefore, be furprifed, if 
modern performers on the. Vind have little or no modulation, or change of 
mode, to which paffionate mufick owes nearly all its enchantment; but that 
the old muficians of India, having fixed on a leading. niode to exprefs the 
general chara&er of the fong, which they were £ranflating into tbe mufical lan- 
guage, varied that mode, by certain rules, according to the variation of fen- 
timent or paflion in the poetical phrafes, and always returned to it at the 
clofe of the.air, many reafons induce me to believe; though I cannot but 
admit, that their modulation muft have been greatly confined by the re- 
firiGion of certain modes to certain feafons and hours, unlefs thofe re- - 
ftri&ions belonged merely to the principal mode. The (cale of the Vind, 

we find, comprized both our European modes, and, if fome of the notes - 
tan be raifed a femitone by a.ftronger preffure on the frets, a delicate 

and experienced finger might produce the effe& of minute enharmo- 

— nick intervals: the conftru&ion of. the inftrument, therefore, feems to 

favour my conje&ure; and an excellent judge of the fubje&. informs 

us, that, * the open wires are from time to time firuck in a man- 
. * ner, that prepares the car for a change of modulation, to which 

* the.uncommonly full and fine tones of thofe notes greatly contri- 


bute.’”* 
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* bute? We may add, that the Hindu poets never fail to change the 
metre, which is their mede, according to the change of fubje& or fentiment 
in the fame piece; and I could produce inflances of poetical modulation (if 
fuch a phrafe may be ufed) at leaft equal to the moft affe&ing modulations | 
of our greateft compofers : now the mufician mult naturally have.emulated 
the poet, as every tranflator endeavours to refemble his original; and, 
fince each of the Indien modes is appropriated to a certain affe&tion of the 
mind, it is hardly poffible, that, where the paffion is varied, a fkilful mu- 
fician could avoid a variation of the mode. The rules for modulation 
feem to be contained in the chapters on mixed modes, for an intermixture 
of Mellári with To'd and Saindbavi means, I ftppofe, a tranfition, however 
fhort, from one to another: but the queftion muft remain undecided, 
unlefs we can find in the Sangétas a clearer account of modulation, than 
I am ablé to produce, or unlefs we can procure a copy of the Gttagcvinda 
with the mufick, to which it was fet, before the time of Caxipas, in fome 
notation, that may, be eafily decyphered. It is obvious, that I have not 
been fpeaking of a modulation regulated by harmony, with which the Hiz- 
dus, Y believe, were unacquainted ; though, like the Gree£s, they diftinguifh 
the confonant and diffonant founds: I mean only fuch a tranfition from one 
feries of notes to another, as we fee defcribed by the Greek muficians, who 
were ignorant of harmony, in the modern fenfe of the word, and, perhaps, if 
they had known it ever fo perfe&ly, would have applied it folely to the fup- 
port of melody, which alone fpeaks the language of paffion and fentiment, 


It would give me pleafure to elofe this effay with feveral fpecimens of 
old Indian airs from the fifth chapter of So’ma; but I have leifure only 
to prefent you ith one of them in our own charaGers accompanicd with 
the orginal notes: I fele&ted the mode of Va/ania, becaufe it was adapted by 

° . Jayaae’va 
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jJavapz'va himfelf to the moft beautiful of his odes, and becaufe the num- 
ber of notes in So'ma compared with that of the fyllables in the Sanferit 
ftanza, may lead us to guefs, that the ftrain itfelf was applied by the mu- 
fician to the very words of the poet. The words are: 

Lalita lavanga lata perisilana cómala malaya famiré, 

Madhucara nicara carambita cócila cájita cunja cutiré 

Viharati heririha farafa vafanté 


Nrityati yuvati Janéna faman fac'hi virahi janafya duranté, 


* While the foft gale of Malaya wafts perfume from the beautiful clove- 


* plant, and the recefs of each flowery arbour fweetly refounds with 


* the ftrains of the Cocila mingled with the murmurs of the honey-making 


fwarms, Heri dances, O lovely friend, with a company of damfels in 


this vernal feafon; a feafon full of delights, but painful to-feparated 
* lovers.” | 


«c 


ec 


I have noted So’ma’s air in the major mode of A, or fa, which, from its 
gaiety and brilliancy, well expreífes the general hilarity of the fong; but 
the fentiment of tender pain, even in a feafon of delights, from the remem- 
brance of pleafures no longer attainable, would require in our mufick a 
change to the minor mode; ard the air might be difpofed in the form of 
a rondeau, ending with the fecond line, or even with the third, where the 
fenfe is equally full, if it fhould be thought proper to exprefs by another 
modulation that fmitative melody, which the poet has manifeftly attempted ; 
the meafure is very rapid, and the air fhould be gay, or even quick, in 
exact proportion to it. = 
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The following is a ftrain in the mode of H:xno'ra, beginning and ending 
with the fifth note fa, but wanting pa, and rz, or the fecond and fixth: I 
could eafily have found words for it in the GZzgóvinde, but the united 
charms of poetry and mufick would lead me too far; and I muft now with 
relu&ance bid farewel to a fubje&, which I defpair of having leifure to 


refume. 


AN OLD INDIAN AIR. 
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madhucara nicaraca rambita cocila cujita cunja cu ti re 





vibarati heririha farafava fante prit yati yuvatija nenafa manfachi 
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A LETTER from Lizvr. Cor. BROWNE to the PRESIDENT. | 


Dear Sin, 

l IN the courfe of reading hiftory, it is a refle&ion, which 
muft, I think, have occurred to every one, that, if the a€tors in the mof 
material events. could have forefeen the importance, which thofe events 
. would have in the eyes of pofterity, they would certainly have preferved 
fuch detailed and circumftantial relations of them, as would have prevent- l 
ed the general darknefs and uncertainty, which we now experience and 
lament: but it has probably feldom happened, that their genius, or leifure 
from more important concerns, has admitted. of this; and thus we are from 
neceffity often compelled to reft fatisfied with imperfe& traditions, repeated 


(or, which is worfe, arbitrarily amended) by fubfequent hiftorians, 


With what avidity fhould we now perufe an account written by any of 
the principal perfons prefent at the battle of Hajtings, of Lincoln, of Lewes, 
of Evefham, of Creffy, of. Agincourt, of Towton, or of Bofeborth ! but in l 
thofe days, a general or ftatefman was as unfkilful with his pen, as he was 
expert with his fword ; and the monks, who were almoft the only writers, 


were feldom par ticipators of fuch aeu Ícenes. 


Confidering this, as well as the importance, which the wars and politi- 
cians of Hindoflan have now acquired in the opinions of European hiftorians, 
I cannot avoid believing, that the great events of this country will hereafter. 
be fought for with as much diligence, as thofe of the early part of European 
hiftory are at prefent: if I am not miftaken in this, theattle of Paniput 
will be among thofe events, which will claim the greateft attention, both 


as a military a€tion, and as an era, from which the redu€jon of the 
l Mabratia 


ane 
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Mabratta power may be fixed, who otherwife would probably Rave long 
ago reduced the whole of Hindgfan to their obedience. 


It appeared to me in this light at a time, when a very particular and 
authentick narrative of that .a€tion came into my poffeffion; and, as the - 
plainnefs of the original led me to believe myfelf competent to the tafk, 
I was induced to undertake the tranflating it into Euglifb, that the difficulty 
of reading it in the Perfian might not prevent its being as generally known, 


as its hiftorical importance merits. 


It is almoft fuperfluous to tell you, dear Sir, who are fo well verfed in 
Afiatick hiftory, that this battle was fought in the month of January 1761, 
between the -united forces of all the’ Mahratia chiefs on one fide, com- 
manded by Sepasuzo, (commonly called the Buow) and the combined 
armies of the Durranies, Robillas, and Hindoftany Muffulmans, on the other, 


under the command of AumMep Suan Durrany: few battles have been 


more bloody, or decifive of greater events; for, had the Mabrattas been 


conquerors, they would have put a final period to the Muffulman dominion 
in Hindoftan, and eftablifhed their own in its place; but, as it happened, 
the power of the Mabrattes received a fhock, from which it has never ena 
tirely recovered; and the Durrxany Suan, having returned. precipitately 
to his own dominion, left the difunited Robila and Hindoftany Mufful- 
mans to carry on, as they could, their diftra&ed government, under a 


wretched pageant of royalty, and a divided and unprincipled nobility. 


The writerspf dis narrative, Cas: Ray Punpir, was a Muttafeddy 
in the fervice of the late Vizier, SuvjA-v1-DowrAn; and being by 


- birth a mative of the Decay, acquainted with the Mabratia language, 


Voz, III. N and 


C go J 
and having fome friends in the fervice of the Buow, he became the chan- 
nel of feveral overtures for peace, which the Buow endeavoured to ne- 
gociate through SHuja-ut-Dow an: this, together with the accuracy and 
clearnefs of his narrative, makes it much more interefting than any other 
"which I have feen. The tranflation is however far from literal, as I en- 
deavoured to make the ftyle as plain and unadorned as poflible. 


Such as it is, permit me dear Sir, to offer it to you, and to leave it to 
your difpofal: if I am fo happy as to know, that it receives your approba- 
tion, as likely to prove ufeful in elucidating the hiftory of this country, I 
fhall think myfelf fufficiently rewarded for the time it has taken up. Be- 
lieve me to be, with the greateft efteem and refpea, 


Dear Sin, 
Your very faithful 


and obedient fervant, 


Dinapore, 


E (4080 JAMES BROWNE, 
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V. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF PANIPUT, 
AND OF THE EVENTS LEADING TO IT. 


Written in Perfían by C A's1i Raya PUNDIT, who was prefent at the Battle. 


ALA ROW, Pundit pradbán, who fat on the Mufnud of government in 
the Decan, was confidered by the chicfs and inhabitants of Hindofian 
as a man of wifdom, circumfpeftion, and good fortune: but he naturally 
loved his eafe and pleafure, which did not however lofe him the refpe& 


and attachment of his people. 


As long as harmony prevailed in his family, he left the entire manage- 


ment of all the affairs of government to Szpasugo* Row Buow, and gave 


himfelf up to pleafurc. 


Sepasnzo, from his earlicít years, had ftudied every branch of the art of 
government, the regulation of the finances and the army, and the condu& 
of all publick affairs, under the inftru&ion of Ramcuunpra Basa Sindbvi, 
the greateft ftatefman of the age; and from the firft watch of the day till 
the middle of the night, applied to the publick bufinefs. By his great ex- 
petience, addrefs, and ability, he brought men over to his opinion, to a co- 
operation in his meafures, and a perfe& reliance upon his wifdom and abi- 
lity. Several important affairs both in the Decan and the pr8vinces had 
been brought to a conclufion by his means; and at length an expe- 
dition was fyted out for completing the conqueft of Hindoffan, under 


r 


* Properly Sedéfrva. 
N2 the 
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the fupreme command of Racuunaut Row. Mursar Row Hurkun, 
j]usxooczz Sinp1a, and feveral other chiefs, were ordered to a& under 
.him with very powerful forces. They accordingly marched into Hindoftan, 
and with little difficulty reduced every place to their obedience, until they 
came to the neighbourhood of Labore and Shabdowla:. here they were op- 
pofed by Jenan Kuan and-the other commanders left in thofe diftri&s by 
AumepD SHau Durrany, whom they defeated and compelled to repafs the 
-. Attock. They kept poffeffion of that country for fome time, but the army 
beginning to fall confiderably in arrears, Racuunaut Row thought it ad- 
vifable to return to the Decan. 


Upon the return of Racuunaut Row, the accounts of his expedition 
being infpe&ted by the Bu ow, it was found that a debt of eighty-eiglit lacs 
` of rupees was due to the army, fo much had the expences been allowed to ` 
exceed all the colle&ions of tribute, picu, &c.' The Buow, who was in 
every refpe& fuperior to Racuunaut, reproached him feverely for this, 
and afked him if that was his good management, to bring home debts in- 
ftead of an increafe of wealth to the treafury of the ftate: which RAcnu- 
NAUT Row replied to, by advifing him to try his own {kill next time, and - 
fee what advantage he could make of it. Bara Row however interfered, 
and reconciled them in fome degree, by excufing Racuunaut Row on ac- 


count of his-youth and inexperience. 


Next yeag.the fcheme of reducing Hindoftan being renewed, and the com- 
mand again offered to Racnunautr Row, he declined it, faying, “ let 
* thofe have the command ‘who are well-wifhers to the -flate, and who 
* will confult the public advantage.” This fpeech gave great offence to 
the Buow, and, on many confiderations, he offered himfelf to takeethe com- 

mand 
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mand of the expedition; taking with him Biswas Row, the eldeft fon 
of Bara Row, then feventeen years of age, as the nominal commander in 
` chief, according to the ancient cuftom of the Mahrattas*. The army under 
his command was very numerous, and they fet out on their expedition 
without delay; but, as foon as they had paffed the Nerbuddat, the Buow 
began to exercife his authority ina new and offenfive manner, and both in 
fettling the accounts of the army and revente, and in all public bufinefs, 
he fhowed a capricious and felf-conceited condu&. He totally excluded 
from his council Muruan Row and all the other chiefs, who were experi- 
enced in the affairs of Hindoftan, and who bad credit and influence with the 
principal people in that country, and carried on every thing by his own 


opinion alone, 


When he came to Seronga, he difpatched Vakee/s with prefents to all the 
principal chiefs in Hindoftan, inviting them to an alliance and co-opera- 
tion with him, for the purpofe of fettling the affairs of Hindofan. Among: 
the reft a Vakeel came with the above propofal to the Naváb SuujJa-vr- - 
Dow a, bringing with him a prefent of fine cloths and jewels, to a confi 
derable amount; and informing him at the fame time, that whenever the 
Buow fhould arrive near him; he would difpatch Nanoo SHUNKER to con- 
du& SuvjAu-ur-DowrA to him. SuujA-ur-Dowra anfwered him in the 
language of profeffion, but determined in his own mind to keep himfelf dif- 
engaged from both parties, and to be a fpe&ator of the expe&ted conteft 
till his future condu& fhould be determined by the.event, when he defigned 


to join the vi&ors. 


* 


* Properly Mahéréfatras. | - + Properly Nermadé. 
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Aumep Suan. Durrany, after the defeat of Darrea Jez Purur Sin- 


pra, cantoned his army in the diftri& of 4uuffbair, upon the banks of the 


. Ganges; and Darrea Jez Putut himfelf having been killed in an action 


with NuJz12-U L-Dowran, the latter was apprehenfive of the confequences 
of the refentment of the Mabrattas, and therefore united himfelf clofely 
with the Durrany. Snan, who was himfelf excited to invade Hindoftan by 
a wifh to revenge the defeat of his General Jenan Kuan the preceding 
year, but ftill .by the folicitations of Nujzis-ur-Dowran, who agreed 
to bear the extra charges of the Suan’s army, and, being himfelf a man 
of great military reputation, as well as an able politician, had perfuaded 
all the, Rohilla chiefs and the Patans of Ferokbabad to join the Durrany 


Suan. s 


"The Buow, befides his own Decazy troops, had brought with him all 
the auxiliaries that he could colle& in Malwa, Fanfye, &c. under the com- 
` mand of the feveral Zumils, Tuch as Nanoo SHunxeEr and others; and, as 
foon as he arrived at the river Chumédul, he fent a confidential perfon to 
Raja Surja Mut, chief of the. Jautis, propofing a conference, and that 
. Surya Mur fhould enter into alliance with him. Surya Mur fent him 
word in reply, that his negotiations with the Mabrattas had always been 
condu&ed through the mediation of Morgan Row and the Siu pzas, and 
that, if they chofe to interfere on the prefent occafion, he was ready to wait 
on the Buow. The Brow from neceffity afked thofe chiefs to affift him 
in this matter, which they having confented to, as foon as the army of- 
“the Mabrattas approached to Agra, SURJA Mut paid his refpeéts to the 
Brow; and the converfation turning on the moft advifable mode of con- 
du€ting the war, Surja Mur faid, * You are the mafter of Hindo/tan, 
* poffeffed of all things. I am but a -Zemindar, yet will giveemy advice 


> “ according 


a 
^ 


^ 
^ 


^ 
^ 


^ 
- 


a 
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according to the extent of my comprehenfion and knowledge. In the 
firft place, the families of the chiefs and foldiers, the large train of bag- 
gage, and the heavy artillery, will be great impediments to carrying on 
the kind of war which you have now in hand. Your troops are more 
light and expeditious than thofe of Hizdofaz; but the Durranies are {till 
more expeditious than you. It is therefore advifable to take the field 
againft them quite unincumbered, and to leave the fuperfluous baggage 
and followers, on the other fide of the Chuméul, under the prote&ion 
of Fanfye or Gualiar ; which places are under your authority. 


* Or, I will put you in poffeffion of one of the large forts in my coun- 
try, Deig, or Combeir, or. Burtpoor, in which you may lodge the baggage 
and followers ;. and I will join you with all my forces. In this arrange- 
ment, you will have the advantage of a free communication with a friend- 
ly country behind you, and need be under no apprehenfions refpe&ing 
fupplies to your army; and there is reafon to believe, that the enemy 
will not be able to. advance fo far, but will by this plan of operations 
be obliged to difperfe, without effe&ing any thing." 
; . ‘ f ; 
Mursar Row and the other chiefs approved of this advice, and ob- 


ferved, “ that trains of artillery were fuitable to the royal armies, but that 


«€ 


the Mabrattd mode of war was predatory; and their beft way was to 


: follow the method to which they had been accuftomed; that Hisdoflau 


was not their hereditary poffeffion, and, if they could not fucceed in re- 
ducing it, it would be no difgrace to them to retreat again. That the 
advice of SuRJA Mur .was excellent; and that the plan which he propof- 
ed, would certainly conipel the enemy to retreat, as they had no fixed 

= ! ; f anpa, ; ** poffeffion 
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** poffeffion in the country. That their obje& for the prefent, therefore, 
* fhould be to gain time till the breaking up of the rains, when the Durra- 


* nies would certainly return to their own country.” 


Notwithftanding that all the Mabratia chiefs were unanimous in recom- 
mending this plan, the Buow, relying on the ftrength of his army, and his 
own courage and ability, would not lifen to it, but faid, « that his inferiors 
* had acquired military reputation by their a&ions in that country; and 
* it never fhould be reproached to him, that he, who was the fuperior, had 
* gained nothing but the difgrace of a&ing defenfively." And he re- 
proached Mursar Row with having outlived his aGivity and his under- 
ftanding: at the fame time faying “ that Surya Mut was only a Zemindar; 
* that his advice was fuitable enough to his rank dnd capacity, but not 
“ worth the confideration of men fo much his fuperiors." 

Men ‘6f wifdom and experience were furprifed at this.arrogance and 
obftinacy in a man, who always formerly had fhown fo much good fenfe 
and circum{peétion, as the Buow had done till this expedition; and con- 

"cluded, that fate had ordained the mifcarriage of their enterprife. Every 
‘one became difgufted: by his harfh and offenfive fpeeches; and they faid 
‘among themfelves, * it'is better that this Brabman fhould once meet with _ 


' * a defeat, or elfe what weight and confideration fhall we be allowed?” 


The Buow pofted a body of troops to prevent Surya Mur from leaving 
the camp: this alarmed him very much, but, as all the chiefs were of one 
opinion, Murar Row and the reft advifed him not to be hafty, but to a& 
as circumftances fhould dire&; and, for the prefent, to remain for the fatis- 

 fa&ion of the Buow. - - | l 


After l 
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. After this the Brow marched from Agra to Debly, and at once laid fiege 
to the royal caftle, where Yacoos ary Kuan (who was nephew to the 
Durrany Vizier, Stan vurii Kuan) commanded, and fummoned him to 
furrender thé caftle, after the batteries had played fome days. Yacoos 
aty Kuan finding that refiftance was vain, by the advice of Ssnan vurrr 
Kuan, capitulated through the other Mahratte chiefs mediation, and deli- 
= vered the caftle up to the Buow, who entered it with Biswas Row, and 
feized upon a great part of the royal effeéts that he found there : efpecially: 
the ceiling.of the great hall of audience, which was of filver, and made 
at an immenfe expenfe, was pulled down and coined into feventeen lacks 
of rupees. l Many other a&ions of the fame kind were done, and it was 
generally reported to be the Brow’s defign to get rid of fuch of the prin- 
cipal Hindoftany chiefs as ftood in his way; and, after the Durrany Suan. 
fhould return to his own country, to place Biswas Row upon the throne of 
Debly. This intelligence was brought to the Navab Suuja-ut-Dow xan, 
and it is on his authority that I relate it. e 


In the mean time the rains fet in, and the Brow cantoned his army in 
Debly, and for twelve cofs round it, refiding himfelf in the caftle; while 
Auxzp Suan Durrany remaired in cantonments near Anuffhair. Nu- 
Jzis-ui-Dowran gave him exe& information of every thing that paffed ; 
upon which intelligence the Suan told him, “ that, as Suuja-ur-Dowran 
* was a chief of -great weight and power, and vizier of Hindoftan, it was of ` 
* the greateft importance to fecure him to their intereft, and to perfuade 
* him to join them; for that, fhould he be gained by the Mabrattas, the 


^ 


* worft confequences muft arife from it, That it was not neceffary that 


^ 


* he fhould bring a large army with him: his coming even with a few 
* would very confiderably ftrengthen their caufe. - That on a former occa- 
Vor. III. Kog e fion, 
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* fion, when lie (Agwzp Snan) invaded Hindoftan, SuvJa-u L-DowLAn’s 
** father, Surpar JUNG, had oppofed him, and been the principal means 
. © of his failure. That no doubt this would make Ssvuja-ur-Dowran 
** apprehenfive and fufpicious of him, and therefore NuJzis-vi-DowrAu 
* muft endeavour by every means to-get the better of that obftacle, left 
* Suuja-ur-DowraR fhould join the oppofite party. That this was a ne- 
č gotiation too nice and important to be conduéted by Vakeels, or by let- 
* ters, and that therefore Nujz1s-ur-Dowran muf go himfelf with a {mall 


* efcort, and in perfon prevail on SHuja-uL-Dow taux to join them.” 


Aumep Suan Durrany and his vizier, SHAH vuLui Kuan, fent written 
treaties of alliance, and the Koras fealed with their feals, by Nujzis-vr- 
Dow Lag, ‘who, taking his leave of the Durrany Suan, fet out with an 
‘efcort of two thoufand horfe, and in three days got to Mindy Gaut, on the 
Ganges. ub j 

o : , 
Suuja-ut-Dow an, fome time before this, had been encamped on his 


frontier near the Ganges, for the proteétion of his country, and, receiving 
information of Nu jzis-UL-DowraR's fudden arrival, he found himfelf un-. 
der the neceffity.of giving him a meeting, and fhowing him all the honours 
which hofpitality and politenefs demanded, Nujzis-uri-DowraAn fhowed 
“him the treaties propofed by the Durrany Suan, and gave him every 
affurance and encouragement poffible, both from the. Durrany SHAH 
and from himfelf; and explained to him alfo the perils-of their own fitua- 
tion. * For my own part," faid he, * I give over every hope of fafety, 
* when I refle& that the Brow is my declared enemy ; but it behoves you al- 
« fototake care of yourfelf, and to fecure an ally in one of the parties : and, 
"* as you know the Buow bears a mortal hatred to all Muffulmans, whenever . | 


: E 3 ae he 
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** he has the power to fhow his enmity, neither you nor I, T any other 
« Muffulman, will efcape. Thotgh, after all, the deftiny of Gop willbe 
* fulfilled, yet we ought alfo to exercife our own faculties to their utmoft. 
“ From my friendfhip to you, I have come this.diftance to explain things to 
you, though averfe from all unneceffary trouble. Now confider and de- 
* termine. The Begum your mother is capable of advifing us both: con- 
** fult her upon the occafion, as well as the reft of Jon family, and deter- 
* mine on due you fhall think bet.” ' i 


After confidering the matter for two or three days, SuvjA-ur-Dowran 
‘concluded, that it would be very. unfafe and improper to join the Mabratias: 
and to decline the proffered friendfhip ofthe other party, would be impolitick, 
efpecially after their.deputing a man of NujJzis-ur-Dowran's rank to him; 
and would never be forgiven either by the Snan or the Rohilla chiefs. Yet 
the danger appeared very great, whether the vi&tory fhould fall to the Mab- 
rattas, or to the Durranies. He at length however determined to €ollow the 
advice of Nuye1s-uL-Dow Lau, and to join the Durrany Suan. He ac- 
cordingly difpatched his women to Lucknow, appointed Raja BENi BEHADER 
Naib Subab during his abfence, and, fetting out with Nujzis-vu1r-Dow- 
LAH, and arriving at the Durrany camp near Anuffhair, was prefented to 
Anwzp Suan Durrany, who treated him with the greateft confide- 
ration and honour, told him taat he confidered him as one of his own 
children; that he had waited for his arrival, and now would fhew him 
the punifhment of the Mabrattas, with many proofs of his friendfhip. 
He at the fame. time proclaimed it through his own camp, that no 
Durrany thould prefume to commit any violence or irregularity in 
SuvjA-U1-DowrAu's camp: that any one who did, fhould be put to 
immediate death; adding, that Suuja-uL-DowLan was the fon of SurpEr 
| O 2 JuNc, 
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June, the guet of Aumep Suan’s family; and that he confidered him as 
dear as his own child. The grand vizier Sman vurLı Kuan, who was 
a man in the higheft efteem and refpeé with all ranks, called SuujA-vr- 
Dow au his fon alfo, and treated him with the higheft diftin&ion. 


As the common foldiers among Durrauies are ftubborn and difobedient, 
: potwithftanding the Suan’s proclamation, they committed fome irregula- 
_Yities in Suvj4A-ur-Dowran's camp: the Suan, hearing of this, had. two 
hundred of them feized upon, and, having had their nofes bored through 
with arrows, and ftrings paffed through the holes, they were led in this 
condition, like camels, to Suuja-ur-Dow ax, to be put to death or par- 
doned, as he fhould think proper. He accordingly had them releafed ; 
and from that time none of the Durrany foldiers made the leaft difturbance 


in SHuja-uL-DowLaun’s camp. 


_ Soon after this, though the. rains were ftill at their height, the Suan 
marched from Anuf fair, and cantoned his army at Shabdera, on the bank of 
the Jumng, oppofite to the city of Debie Many pofts of the Mabratia army 
were within fight; but the river was too deep and rapid to be paffed. 


"The Buow fent Bowany SHunxeR Puxnrr, a native of Aurungabad, |. 
“and a man of good fenfe and experience, with fome overtures to SuuJa- 
"vr-DowraAn; telling him that there was no ground for enmity between 
the Mabrattos and his Excellency's family; on the contrary, they had for~ 
merly given great fupport and affitance to Surper June, Suuja-vi- 
Dowtan’s father. Why then did the Navab join their enemies? That their 
not havihg long fince defired him to join them in perfon, Was folely ow- 


ing to their unwillingnefs to give him inconvenience. That new it was 


‘by 
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by all means neceffary for him to join them, or at leaft to feparate. him- 
felf from the other party, and to fend fome perfon of chara&er and rank, 


on his part, to refide within the camp. 


Accordingly the Navab fent Raya Desypvr, a native of Debly, who was 
in his fervice ; a man of great eloquence (whofe father had been the royal 
treafurer during the adminiftration of the Syeds; and he himfelf had been 
one of the houfehold during the reign of Monammep Suan) to accompany 
Bowany Suunxer. The Navab alfo fent Row Casy Raj (the writer of. 
- this narrative) who had been in the fervice of Surpzx June, and much 
favoured by him. His Excellency told Bowany Suunxer that I (Casy 
Raj) was alfo a Decany, and introduced me to him in his own prefence ; 
where we foon recognized our being of the fame caft and country. 
Bowany Suunker wrote the Brow word of my being employed in this 
affair; upon which the Buow caufed a letter to be written to me in the 
Decan language ; but as there was fome deficiency in the form of addrefs, I 
did not reply to it, The Buow inquired of Bowany SHUNKER why I 


negleéted to anfwer his letter; which being explained, he was very angry 
with his Mus/hy. l 


When Raja Desypur got to the Buow’s camp, the negotiation began; 
but the Buow being diffatisfied with this agent, he fent Bowany Suunxer 
back to tell Suuja-ut-Dow1an that Raja Desypur was too unguarded a 
man to be entrufted with fecrets of fuch importance: he therefore defired 
the Navab would fend a trufty man entirely to be relied on, and fend word 
by him precifely what fteps were to be purfued. 


-At the fgme time other overtures came from Murnan Row and Raja 
"Surya 
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Surja Mut, to know what part they fhould a&, All thefe propofals the. 
Navab communicated exa&ly to Nujxis-vi-Dowranz and the grand vi- 
zier; and negotiated with the Mahrattas by their advice. 


Nu Js1s-U L-Dowran threw every obftacle that he could in the way of 
peace; but the grand vizier told SuujA-vr-Dowran, that, if a peace could 
-be brought about through his means, it would be better’; ‘that he was very 
willing to forward it, and would engage to obtain the Suan’s concurrence, 
In fa& he was at this time on but indifferent terms with Nuyris-u1- 
DowrAm. 


At length it was refolved to fend the eunuch Monammep Yacoos Kuan 
with their propofals to the Mabrattas, and to tell them from Sav JA-UL- 
Dow ak, that he acknowledged the friendfhip which had always fubfifted 
between them and him; that however it was‘neither proper nor. pra&icable 
for him to join them; but that on every proper occafion he was ready to 
, manifeft his friendfhip, by giving them the beft intelligence and advice; 
and, fince they afked his opinion in the prefent inftance, he would advife 
them to avoid attempting any other mode of carrying on the war, than 
the predatory and defultory one, to which they were accuftomed : or that, 
if they preferred peace, meap~thould be devifed for obtaining it. 


They at the fame time wrote to Raja Surja Mur, advifing him to quit 
the. Mabratias, and. return to his own country; which advice coinciding 
with his own opinion, he promifed to follow it. 


The Buow, in anfwer to Suvja-ur-Dowran, acknowledged the kind- 


nefs of his. advice and condu&, and promifed to pay attentioreto what he 
) had 
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had faid. That as to peace, he had no caufe of quarrel with the DuRRANY 
Suan, who might march back to his own country, whenever he pleafed; 
that all the country on the other fide of the Aéseck fhould remain in the pof- 
feffion of the Sman, and all on this fide of it fhould belong to the chiefs 
of Hiudofian, who might divide and fettle it as they.could agree among 
themfelves. Or, if this fhould not fatisfy the Suan, he fhould poffefs as 
far as Labore. Laftly, he faid, that, if the Suan infifted on ftill more, he 
fhould have as far as Sirbizd, leaving the remainder to the chiefs of Hin- 
doftan, as was faid before. With this anfwer, Yacoor Kuan returned. . 


Two days after this, Surya Mur, who was encamped at Bidderpoor, fix 
cofs from Debly, by the advice of Mutuaa Row and the other difaf- 
fe&ed chiefs, under pretence of changing the ground of his encampment, - 
fent off all his baggage and camp-followers towards his own country, and, 
when he received intelligence that they had got ten cofs on their way, he 
followed them ‘with his divifions of troops, and had got a great diftance, 
before the Buow heard of his departure. In a day and two nights he march- 
ed fifty cofs, and reached the ftrong holds of ^is own country. . 


The Buow made no account of his defc&tion, only faying, that fuch 
condu& was to be expe&ed from mere Zemindars;. that his going was of 
no importance, but rather to be rejoiced at, fince he did not quit them 


at any time, when they might have relied on him for material fervice. .- 


Manommezp Yacoos Kuan, returning to camp, reported all the Buow’s 
overtures; but, as neither party were fincerely in earneft, the negotiation 
went on but flowly. 


Meantime, 
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: Meantime, the rains: drawing near to an end, the Buow determined to 
reduce the ftrong poft of. Kuxjpoora,-which is fituated on the banks of the 
Fumna, about fifty cofs above Dehly, at that time occupied by about 10,000 
-Robillas, as the poffeffion of that place would fecure. his paffing. the river 
to attack the Suan. He‘ accordingly marched from Debly, and, arriving 
> at Kunjpoora, affaulted it with fifteen thoufand chofen men; and after an 
obftinate refiftance made himfelf mafterof the place, taking the governor 
Dursun Kuan, and all the garrifon prifoners, and delivering up the place 
'to plunder. The Durrany Suan had exa& intelligence of all this proceed- 
ing, and was very defirous of relieving Kusifegpra; but the Jumaa was yet 
impaffible. mE l 


Soon after the rains broke up, and the Duffura arrived: the Suan gave 
orders, that the day before tlie Duffura, all the army fhould be affembled 
for mufter; which being done, -he reviewed them himfelf from an eminence 
in front of the camp. 


The Durrany army confifted of twenty-four’ Dufas (or regiments) each 
containing twelve hundred horfemen. The principal chiefs in command 
under the Suan, were the grand vizier Suas vurLI Kuan,— Juan 
Knaw,—Snuau Pussunp Kuan,—Nussix Kuan Berocue,—BERKHORDAR ` 
Kuas,—Vizier ULLA Kuan Kizelbafbi, — MonAp Kuan, a Perfian Mogbol. 
—Befides thefe principal chiefs, there were many others of inferior rank; _ 
and of the twenty-four Dzflas above-mentioned, fix were of the Suaz's flaves, , 

. called Koleran. " i 

There were alfo two thoufand camels, on each of which were mounted 
two mufketeers, armed with pieces of a very large bore, called Zumburucks ; 


forty - 
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forty pieces of cannon, and a great number of /huternals,or fwivels, mount- 
ed on camels: this was the ftrength of the Durrany army. 


With the Nave? SuujA-u z-Dowran there were two thoufand horfe, two 
thoufand foot, and twenty pieces of cannon of different fizes: 


With NujJzis-vr-Dowran, fix thoufand horfe and twenty thoufand Ro- 
billa foot, with great numbers of rockets: l 

With Doonpy Kuan and Hariz Raumur Kuan, fifteen thoufand Roe. 
‘hilla foot and four thoufand horfe, with fome pieces of cannon: 


And with Aumep Kuan Buncasu, one thoufand horfe, one thoufand 
foot, with-fome pieces of cannon, making altogether forty-one thoufand 
eight hundred horfe, and thirty-eight thoufand foot, :with between feventy 
and eighty pieces of cannon, . 


This I know to have been precifely the ftate of the Mufulman army, 
having made repeated and particular inquiries before I fet/it down, both 
from the dufter (or office) of mufters, and from thofe by whom the daily 
provifions were diftributed. But the numbers of irregulars who accompanied 
thefe troops, were four times that number; and their horfes ahd arms were 
very little inferior to thofe of the regular Durranies. In ation, it was their 
cuftom immediately after the regulars had charged and broken the enemy, 
to fall upon them {word in.hand, and complete the rout. . All the Dur- 
ranies were men of great bodily ftrength, and their horfes of the Turki 
breed; naturally very hardy, and rendered ftill more fo by continual exercife. 


s.. E f ES 
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Aumep Suan Durrany iffued cides to his army to be ready t to march: 
‘two days after the mufter,. 8 

On the other fide, the Buow, having.reduced Kunjpoora, returned to Debb, 
and ordered a mufter of his army; when the ftrength of it appeared to be 
as follows: | 

Under Isranim Kuan Garnes; two thoufand horfe, and nine thoufand 
fepoys with firelocks, difciplined after the European manner; together with 


forty pieces of cannon. 


The. Kha/s. Pagab, or houfehold troops, 6,000 horfe. 
Mvrzan Row and Huser, © ; 5,000 horfe. 
Juxxoo JEE SINDIA, . : 10,000 horfe.- 

- AMAJEE GUiCKWAR, 3,000 horfe. 
Jzeswonr Row, Powar, . — 2,000 horfe. 
SHUMSHERE BEHADER, 3,000 horfe. ie 
BELAJEE JADOON, á ' 8,000 horfe. : 
Rajan Bzrur Saupe, E 3,000 horfe. 


Buimont Row, brother-in-law tothe Buow, ; 
7,009 horfe. 


and his great advifer in every thing, 

Biswas Row’s own Pagah, ` 5,000 borfe. 
ANTAJEE MANKESER, ' 2,000 horfe. 
There were feveral other fmaller bodiés, which cannot now he recol- 
leGed: the whole army amounted to fifty-five thoufand horfe, and fifteen 


thoufand foot, including Inrasim Kuan’s fepoys. 


There were alfo two hundred pieces of cannon, -and rockets and _/huter- 
nals without number. l 


. Befides 
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Befides thefe, the Pindary chiefs, Cuurcory and Hoon Sewar, had 
fifteen thoufand Pindarries under their authority; and there were two or 
three thoufand horfe with the Rbatore and Guishwa vakeels. Thefe, with 
five or fix thoufand horfe more, were left to guard Deby, under com- 


nd 


mand of Bowany SHUNKER. 


Two days after the Dzffara, which was the 17th of OZoler 1760, AuMED 
Susan Durrany marched, from his camp, ordering his baggage to follow 
‘the army; and marching all night, encamped next day at the ford of 
Baugput, eighteen cofs above Debly. He fearched in vain for the ford, 
- the river being ftill very high, and feveral horfemen, attempting to pafs, 
were drowned. The SuAu having fafted and performed religious cere- 
monies for two days, on the third a ford was difcovered, but it was very 
narrow, and on each fide the water was fo deep, as to drown whoever went 


the leaft out of the proper track. 


The troops began to pafs the ford on the 23d of Offeber, and the Snan 
himfelf paffed as foon as half-of his army was on the other fide, The whole 
army was completely croffed in two days; but from their numbers and the 


great expedition ufed, many people loft their lives. 


As foon as the army had croffed, the Snan marched towards the enemys — 
who alfo moved to meet him; and on the 26th of Ofober, in the afternoon, 
the Herawil (or advanced guard) of the two armies, met each other near 
Sumalkeb Seray, and an a&ion enfued, in which the Mabratias had the dif- 
advantage, and retreated at fun-fet with the lofs of near two thoufand men, 
;while not more than one thoufand were killed and wounded on the part 
of Anmeg Suam, The Suan’s army returned to their camp. 

- På ; The 
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The next day Auuzp Snan moved forward again, and fo on for feveral 
‘days fucceffively, conftantly fkirmifhing, but: ftill gaining ground on the 
‘Mabrattas, till they came to Paniput, where the Brow determined to fix his ` 
camp, which he accordingly did, and inclofed that, as well as the town of 
` Paniput, with a trench fixty feet wide and twelve deep; with a good ram- 
part, on which he mounted his cannon. The Suan encamped about four 
cofs from the Mabratta lines; and, as he had always during his march, fur-. 
rounded his camp at-night with felled trees, fo in this camp, which was to 
remain fixed for fome time, the abattis was made fomething Aironet, and . 
` the chiefs encamped in the following order: 


The Ssnan in the centre; 
On his left, Suv]JA-v1-Dowrag 3 
On his left, Nujzis-vui-Dowran; | ; ; 
On the right of the Saan, Hariz Ranmur KHAN; — $ 
' On his right, Doonpy Kuan; 
On his right, Anmep Kuan Buucvs. 
The fpace occupied by the whole front. Y was near three cofs and a half 


The Buow had before given ordeo to Gostnp Punprr, who had the 
- command and colle&ions of Korab, Kurrab, Etawa, Sbekoabad, and the reft 
-of the Doak, as well as of Kalpee, and other. diftri@s acrofs the Jumza, as 
far as Segbur, to colle& all the forces. he poflibly could, and to eut off 
"all communication for provifions from the rear of the Suan’s army.- Go- 
Bind Punpirhaving got together ten or twelve thoufand horfe, advanced as 
far.as Mirhet, in the rear of the Snas, and fo effe&ually cut off all fupplies, . 
that the Suan's army was in the greateft diftrefs for provifions, coarfe 


flour felling for. two rupees per feer, and the’ troops cpnfequently 


very 
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very much diffatisfied. TheSuau therefore detached Arrar Kuan, nephew 
to the grand vizier, with a Dufie, confifting of two thoufand chofen horfe, 
and ordered him to march day and night, till he fhould come up with Go- 
BIND Puwpir, and having cut off his head, to bring it to the prefence, 
He fet out accordingly, being joined by eight orten thoufand of the irregu- 
lars, and having marched about forty cofs during the night, at day break 
they fell like lightning upon the camp of Gosinp Punnt; where, having. 
no intelligence of the Durranies approach, they were feized with terror and 
. amazement, and fled on all fides. Gosisp Punpir himfelf attempted to 
efcape upon a Turki horfe; but being old, and not a very expert horfe- 
man, he was thrown off in the purfuit; and the Durranies coming up, cut 
off his head and carried it to camp, where it was recognized for the head 
of Gorinp PUNDIT. ; 

~ After plundering the enemy’s camp, and driving away their fcattered 
troops on all-fides, Arrar Kuan returned to the Suan's camp, the fourth - 
day from that on which he was detached, and prefented his Majefty with 
the head of Gopinp Punpir. The Suan was highly pleafed with this 
effe&ual performance of his orders, and beftowed a very honourable Khalat 
on Artar Kuan. After this a€tion, the Durraxy army was conftantly fup- 


plied with provifions, 


The Brow was much affe&ed with this news, efpecially as it was accom- 
panied with other events little favourable to his caufe: but as he was a man 
of dignity and refolution, he never betrayed any defpondency, but made . 
light of all the adverfe circumftances which occurred. 


Soon after the defeat of GoniNp Punpir, the Buow fent two thoufand horfe 
to Dehly, to receive fome treafure from Naroo SHUNKER, fortheufe ofthe ar- 
my, 


r 
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my. Thefe troops were inftru&ed to march privately, by night, and by un- 
frequented roads, and each: man to have a.bag of two thoufand rupees given 
him to carry, as far as the fum they fhould receive would go. ` They execut- 
ed their orders completely, as far as to the laft march, on their return to the 
"camp, but unluckily for them, the night being dark, they miftook their.road, . 
-and went ftrait to the Durraz; camp inftead of their own. On coming to 
the outpofts, thinking them thofe of their own camp, they began to call out 
in the Mabratta language, which immediately difcovering them to the Dur 
ranies, they furrounded the Mabrattas,. cut them to pieces, and plundered 
“the treafures, l RU í 
From the day of their arrival in their prefent camp, AnmeD Suan Dur- > 
rany caufed a fmall red tent to be pitched for him a cofs in front of his 
camp, and he came to it every morning before fun-rife; at which time, after. 
performing his morning-prayer, he mounted his horfe, and vifited every pof, 
of the army, accompanied by his fon Trmour Suau and forty or fifty horfe- 
‘men. He alfo reconnoitred the camp of the enemy, and, in a word, faw 
‘every thing with his own eyes, riding ufually forty or fifty cofs every day. 
* After noon he returned to the fmall tent, and fometimes dined there, fometimes. 


at his own tents in the lines; and this was his daily pra&ice. 


At night there was a body of.five thoufand horfe advanced as near as con- 
'veniendy ‘might be, towards the enemy's camp, where they remained all 
night under arms: other bodies went the rounds of the whole encampment ; 
and Aumep Suau ufed to fay to the Hindoftany chiefs, “ Do you fleep, 1 will 
** take care that no harm befalls you;" and to fay the truth, his orders were 
obeyed like deftiny, no man daring to hefitate or delay one moment in exe- 
cuting them. Uo zn : TRE l 


Every 


Every day the troops and cannon on both fides were drawn out, and 
a diftant cannonade with many fkirmifhes of horfe took place: towards 
the evening both parties drew off to their camps. This continued for near 


-three months: during this time there were three very fevere, though par- 


tial, a&tions. 


The firft was on the 29th November 1760, when a body of Mabratias, about 


fifteen thoufand ftrong, having fallen upon tbe grand vizier's poft on the 
left of the line, preffed him very hard; till a reinforcement coming to his 
affiftance, the ation became very obftinate: the Mabraztas, however, gave 
way about fun-fet, and were purfued to their own camp with great flaughter. 


Near four thoufand men were killed on.the two fides in this a€tion. 


M 


The fecond a&ion was on the 23d of December 1760, when Nujzis- 


. ur-Dowrau having advanced pretty forward with his divifion, he was 


attacked with fo much vigour by.Burwowr Row, that'his troops gave 


way, and only fifty horfemen remained with him; with which fmall num. 


ber, however, he kept his ground, till a reinforcement came to his aflift- 
ance; the ation was tlien renewed with great fury, and above three thoufand 
of Nujzia-ur-DowraAn's men were killed or wounded. Among the killed 
was KnALIL-U L-RanMAN, uncle to Nujzis-uri-Dowras. In the lat 
charge, which was at near nine o'clock at night, BurxowT Row was killed 
by a mufket-ball : upon which both parties retired totheir own camps. 

The third.a&ion was much in the fame way ; .and thus every day were the 
two armies employed, from morning to nine orten at night, till at length the 
Hindoftany chiefs were out of all patience, and entreated the Suau to put an 
end to theig fatigues, by coming at once to a decifive a&ion; but his conftant 


anfwer 
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anfwer was, “ This is a matter of war, with which you are not acquainted. 
* In other affairs do as you pleafe, but leave this to me. Military opc- 
* rations muft not be precipitated. You fhall fee how I will manage this 


** affair; and at a proper opportunity will bring it to a fuccefsful conclufion.'* 


As the Durrany army was vigilant both by day and night, to prevent the 
approach of any convoys, there began to be a great fcarcity of provifions 
and forage in the Mabratta camp. 


One night when about twenty thoufand of their camp-followers had gone 
out of the lines, to gather wood in a jungle at fome diftance, they happened 
to fall in with a body of five thoufand horfe, under the command of Saan 
Pussunp Kuan, who had the advanced guard that night, and who fur- 
rounded them on all fides, put the whole to the fword, no perfon coming 
to their affiffance from the Mabratta camp. In the morning, when the 
affair was reported to the Suau, he went out with moft of his chiefs to the 
fcene ofthe flaughter, where dead bodies were piled up into a perfe& moun- 


tain !—fo great had been the deftru&ion of thofe unhappy people. 


'The grief and terror which this event ftruck into the Mabrattas, is not 
to be defcribed; and even the Buow himfelf began to give way to fear and 
defpondence. 


There was a news-writer of the Buow's, called Gonnizsn- PUNDIT, 
who remained in the camp of the Navab SuuJa-u1-Dowras; but not being 
of fufficient importance to obtain accefs to the Navab, any bufinefs that 
he had with the Durbar, he tranfaed through my means. Through 
this channel the Buow often wrote letters to me, with his own hand, defir-- 


ing 
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ing that I would urge the Navab to mediate a peace for him, in conjunc- 
tion with the grand vizier; that he was ready to fubmit to any conditions, 
if he could but preferve himfelf and his army, and would by every means ma- 
nifeft his gratitude to the mediators, He alfo fent a handful of faffron (as is a 
cuftom with thefe people) and a written engagement (to which he had fworn) 
to abide by this promife; together with a turban fet with rich jewels, as an 
exchange for one to be received from, the Navab, who alfo returned proper 


prefents, and promifed to affift him. 


The Navad often fent me to the vizier upon this bufinefs. He was alfo 
very well difpofed to liften to the Buow’s propofals, and fpoke to the SHAN 
about i. The Suan faid, “that he had nothing to do in the matter; that he 
* came thither at the folicitation of his countrymen the Rodillas, and other 
* Muffulmans, to relieve them from their fear of the Mabratta yoke; that he 
* claimed the entire condu& of the war, but left the Hindoftany chiefs to 


** carry on their negotiations as they pleafed, themfelves,”’ 


All the other chiefs, Hariz Raumut Kuan, Doonpy Kuan, and AHMED 
Kuan Buwcusu, were alfo fatished to make peace with the Brow; but 
every oné ftipulated that Nujzis-ur-Dow tan mutt alfo be fatisfied to-do 
fo, otherwife they could not confent. Accordingly the Navab Suv ja-vr- 
Dowranu fent me to talk-over the matter with Nuyjern-u1t-DowLay, and 
to obtain his confent. I therefore waited upon him, and, in a long pri- - 
vate conference, I explained every thing that had paffed, and urged 
every argument to perfuade him to come into the views of the other 
chiefs: to which he replied in nearly the following words :—“ SuuJa-Ur- 
* Dowras is the fon of a man, whom I look up to as my fuperior; and I 
* confiderehim alfo in the fame light; but at the fame time, he is young 

‘Vou. III. Q l * and 
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‘ee and unacquainted with the world: he docs not fee to the bottom of things. 
“ This bufinefs is a deception:. when an enemy is weak and diftreffed, there 


* is no conceffion that he will not make, and, in the way of negotiation, will 


* fwear to any thing; but oaths are not chains, they are only words. After 
* reducing an enemy to this extremity, if you let him efcape, do you think 
* he ‘will not feize the firft opportunity to recover his loft honour and 
* power? At prefent we mav be faid to have the whole Decan at our 
* mercy; when can we hope for another jun&ure fo favourable? By one 
* effort we get this thorn out of our fides for ever.—Let the Nava? have 
* a little patience; I will wait upon him myfelf, and confult what is beft to 
** be done." : 


After this anfwer, I left Nujere-uL-DowLan, and returned to my matter, 
to whom I repeated all that had paffed, affuring bim that Nujzrs-vri-Dow- . 


LAH would never be brought to agree to any terms of pacification. 


As foon as I had left Nu jz1s-vi-Dowran, though it was the middle of tHe 
night, he went immediately to the Snan, and informed him of what had paff- 
ed. _“ All the chiefs (faid he) are inclined to make peace with the Mabrat- 
“ zas, but I think it by no means advifeable. The Mabrattas are the thorn 
** of Hindoftan; if they were out of the way, this empire might be your Ma- 
“ jefty's whenever you fhould pleafe. Do as feems fit to yourfelf. For my 
“own part, I ama foldier of fortune, and can make terms with whatever 


** party may prevail." 


The Snan replied, “ You fay truly: I approve of your counfel, and will 
“ not liten to any thing in oppofiion to it, SnuJa-vr-Dowrazs is 


. * young 
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** young and inexperienced, and the Mabrattas are a crafty race, on whofe 
* pretended penitence no reliance is to be placed. I from the beginning 
*' made you the manager of this affair, a& as feems beft to yourfelf: in 
** my fituation I muf hear every one, but I will not do any thing againft your 


* advice." — , 


Next day Nujzis-ui-DowraAnH came to Smuja-ur-Dowran's tent, 
where they confulted till late at night, but without coming to any con- 


clufion. 


By this time the diftreffes in the Buow's camp were fo great, that the 
troops plundered the town of Paniput for grain; but fuch a fcanty fupply 
gave no relief to the wants of fuch multitudes. Atlength the chiefs and fol- 
diers, in a body, furrounded the Buow’s tent, and faid to him, “it is now 

'** two days that we have not had any thing to zat; do not let us perifh in 
* this mifery ; let us make one fpirited effort againft the enemy, and what- 
* ever is our deftiny that will happen." The Buow replied, that he was 
of the fame mind, and was ready to abide by whatever they fhould refalve 
upon. At length it was determined to march out of the lines an hour before 
day-break, and, placing the artillery in front, to proceed to the attack of 
the enemy. They all fwore to fight to the laft extremity; and each perfon 
took a detel-leaf in the prefence of his fellows, in confirmation of this en- 


gagement, as is the cuftom among the Hindoos. 


In this laft extremity, the-Buow wrote me a fhort note with his own 
hand, which he fent by one of his moft conndeaual fervants. The words 
of the note were thefe:— 


2 «rhe 
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“ The cup is now full to ihe brim, and cannot hold another drop.. If 
* any thing can be done, do it, or or elfe anfwer me plainly at once; 


* hereafter there will.be no time for writing or fpeaking."' 


This note arrived about three in the-morning, at which time I was with 
the Navab. As foon as I had read it, I informed his Excellency of its 
contents, and called in the man who brought it; who told the Nava all 
that had happened in the Mahratt4 camp. While he was doing this, the 
Navab’s harcarrahs brought word, that the Mabrattas were coming out of 


their lines, the artillery in front, and the troops following clofe behind. 


Immediately on hearing this, his Excellency went to the Suan’s tent, 
and defired the eunuchs to wake his Majefty that moment, as he had fome 
urgent bufinefs with him. 


The Suan came out direGly, and inquired what news: the Nava? re- 
plied, that there was no time for explanation, but defired his Majefty to 
mount his horfe, and order the army to get under arms. The Snan ac- 
cordingly mounted one of his horfes, which were always ready faddled at 
the tent-door, and, in the drefs he then had on, rode half a cofs in front of 


his camp, ordering the troops under arms as he went along. 


He enquired of the Nava? from whom he had his intelligence; and, he 
mentioning my name, the Sau immediately difpatched one on a poft-ca- 
melto bring me. After I had made my obeifance, he afked me the particu- 
lars of the news.  Ireplied, that the Mabrattas had quitted their lines, and 
would attack his army as foon as it fhould be light. Juft at this time fome 
Durrany horfemen paffed by, with their horfes loaded with plunder, 

which 
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which they faid they had taken in the Mabratta camp; and added, that the 
_ Mahrattas were running away. The Sau looked at me, and afked me 
what I faid to that? I replied, that a very fhort time would prove the truth 
or falfehood of my report. While I was fpeaking, the Mabrattas, having. 
advanced about a cofs and a half from their lines, and got their cannon 


drawn up in a line, all at once gave a general difcharge of them. 


Upon hearing this, the Snan, who was fitting upon his horfe, fmoking 
‘a Perfian Kallian, gave it to his fervant, and, with great calmnefs, faid to 
the Navab, “ your fervant's news is very true, I fee," He immediately 
fent for the Grand Vizier and Snan Pussunp Kuan, who came accord- 
ingly: he ordered Snan Pussunp Kuan to take poft, with his divifion, on 
the left of Nujz1a-v 1-Dowzat, and confequently of the whole line; the 
Grand Vizier to take poft with his divifion, in the centre of the line; and 
Berxsorvar Kuan, with fome other chiefs, with their troops, on the right 
of Hariz Raumur Kuan; and Anmep Kuan BUNGUSH, confequently of 
the whole line. When this was done, he ordered the trumpets and other 


inftruments to found to battle. 


By this time obje&s began to be difcernible; ‘and we could perceive the 
colours of the Mabraita line advancing flowly and regularly, with their 
artillery in front. The Suan rode along the front of the line, and exa- 
mined the order of all the divifions. He then took poft, where his little 
tent was pitched, in front of his camp, but in the rear of the prefent line of 
battle, and gave orders for the attack to begin. 


The Mabratta army faced towards the eaftward, and their order was as 
follows, reckoning from the left flank of their line: 


IBRAHIM 
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Israuim Kuan Garpeg, 

AMaAJEE Guickwar, 

Snu Dro PATEIL, 

The Buow, with Biswas Row and the houfehold 
troops, 


Jeswont Row Powar, 


' Front. 


SHUMSHERE BEHADER, 
Mutuar Row, 
Junxoojze Sinpia, &c. 


The whole artillery, /huternals, &c. were drawn up in front of the line. 


The Muffulman army faced toward the weftward, and was drawn up'as 
follows, reckoning alfo from the left flank of their line: 


Snan Pussunp Kuan, 


Nujzis-ur-Dowran, 


Aumep Kuan Buncusy, 


Front. 


3 
| 
SuujJa-uL-DoWwWLAH, : 
The Grand Vizier SHaw vuLLI Kuan, | 
Hariz Raumur KHAN, | 
Doonnpy KHAN, 
Amir Bec Kuan, and other Perfian Mogbols, | 
BERKHORDAR KHAN, J 
All the artillery and rockets were in front of the line. Behind them 
. were the camels, mounted by the mufketeers carrying Zumburucks, fupport- 
ed by a body of Perfian muíketeers. — . 


The 
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The two armies facing each other rather obliquely, the divifions 
of Bznkuonpan Kuan, Amir Bec, and Dconpy Kuan, were very 
near to that of Isnanim Kuan Ganpzz, The plan of the battle here an- 
nexed will explain this more clearly than any defcription in writing 


can do, 


On the 7th of January 1761, foon after fun-rife, the cannon, mufketry, 
and rockets began to play without intermiffion, yet our army fuffered 
but little by them; for the armies continuing to advance towards each 
other, the Mabratta guns being very large and heavy, and their level not 
eafily altered, their fhot foon began to pafs over our troops, and fell a mile 
in the rear. On our fide, the cannon fired but little, except from the 


Grand Vizier’s divifion.. ^ 


As the armies were advancing towards each other, Isnauim Kuan Gar- 
DEE rode up to the Buow, and, after faluting him, he faid, * you have 
* long been difpleafed with me, for infifting oa the regular monthly pay 
* for my people; this month your treafure was plundered, and we have 
* not received any pay at all; but never mind that; this day I will con- 
* vince you that we have not been paid fo long without meriting it,"—He 
immediately fpurred his horfe, and returning to his divifion, he ordered the 
ftandards to be advanced, and taking a colour im his own hand, he dire&ted 
‘the cannon and mufketry of his divifion to ceafe firing; then leaving two 
battalions oppofed to Berxuorpar Kuan and Amir Kuan’s divifion, to 
prevent their taking him in flank, he advanced with feven-battalions to attack 
Doox»y Kuan and Hariz Raumur Knuaw's divifion. with fixed bae 
yonets. The Robillas received the. charge with great refolution; and the 
a&ion was fe clofe, that they fought hand'to hand. Near eight thoufand. Ro. 

. hillas. 


+ - 
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billas were killed or wounded, and the attack became fo hard upon them, 
that but few of the people remained with their chiefs; not above five hun- 


‘dred, or at moft a thoufand, with each, after the violence of the firft charge. 


Hariz Raumut Kuan being indifpofed, was in his palankin, and feeing 
the defperate ftate of affairs, he ordered his people to carry him to Doon- 
py Kuan, that he might expire in his prefence: while, on the other hand, 
Doonpy Kuan was giving orders to fearch for Hariz Rauwur Kuan; 
for fo great was the confufion, that no one knew where another was. 
The two battalions left to oppofe the Suan’s flank divifions, as mention- 
ed above, exerted themfelves very much, and repulfed the Darranies as often 
as they attempted to advance. In this aftion, which lafted three hours, fix 
of IsnAurw Kuan’s battalions were almoft entirely ruined, and he himfelf 
wounded in feveral places, with fpears, and with a mufket- ball. AMA- 
JEE Guicxwar, whofe divifion fupported Inn Aurum Kuan, behaved very 
well, and was himfelf wounded in feveral places.. 


In the centre of the line, the Buow with Biswas Row, and the houfe- 
hold troops, charged the divifion of the Grand Vizier. The Mabrattas 
broke through a line of ten thoufand horfe, feven thoufand Perfian muf- 
keteers, and one thoufand camels with Zamburucks upon them, killing and 
wounding about three thoufand of them. Among the killed was Arrar 
Kuan, the Grand Vizier’s nephew, who had gained fo much honour by the 
. defeat of Gosiup Punpir. The divifion gave ground a little, but the Grand 
Vizier himfelf ftood firm, with three or four hundred horfe, and fifty Zumbu- 


` ruck camels: he himfelf, in complete armour, difmounted to fight on foot., 
; - : 


. The Navab Suvja-ur-Dowranu whofe divifion was . next,, could not 
fee what was going on, on account of the duft, but finding the found of 


men 
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^. men and horfes i in that. quarter fuddenly diminifh, he fent me to examine 


into the caufe. ` I found the Grand Vizier in an agony of rage and defpair, 
reproaching his men for quitting him. ** Our country is far off, my friends," 
faid he, “ whither do you fly?" But no one regarded his orders or exhort- 
ations, Seeing me, he faid, “ ride to my fon.Suuja-vi-Dowran, and 
* tell him, that if he does not fupport -me immediately, I muft perifh.* 
I returned with this meffage to the Navab, who faid that the enemy being 
fo near, and likely to charge his divifion, the worft confequences might fol- 
low to the whole army if he made any movement at that time, which might 


enable tlie enemy to pafs through ‘the line. 


The Navab’s divifion confifted of only two thoufand horfe, one thoufand 
mufketeers, with twenty pieces of cannon, and fome fwivels: but they flood 
in clofe order, and fhowed fo good a countenance that the enemy made no 
attempt upon it. Once or twice they advanced pretty near, and feemed as 
if they would charge us; but dy did not. 


On the left of the aues divifion was that of ‘Nuyers-u1-Dow- 
LAH, who had about eight thoufand Rodilla infantry with him, and near 
fix thoufand horfe. They advanced flowly under cover of a kind of breaft- 
works of fand, which were thròwn up by a great number of Bildars who 
were with them, and who, having finifhed one, advanced the diftance of. 
half a mufket-fhot in front of that, under cover of their own people, and 
threw up another; to which the troops then advanced, while a third was 
thrown up in the fame manner. They had got on above a cofs in this me- 
thod, and were within a long mufket-fhot of the enemy, Nuyz1s-u1-Dow- 
uan faying, * that it behoved him to exert himfelf, as he was the 
* perfon, moft deeply interefted in the event of that day, the reft be- 
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ing only as vifiters:" and, to fay the truth, he was a man of furprifing A 
and ability. 


. He was oppofed by Juxxoo JEE Sindea and between them there was a mor- 
‘tal enmity. As the Robillas had a great number of rockets with them, they 
fired volleys of two thoufand at a time, which, not only terrified the horfes 
by their dreadful noife, but did fo much execution alfo, that the enemy 
could not advance to charge. them. Befides which, the divifion of Suan 
Pussunp Kuan, was On the. right flank of Nujzis-ur-Dowran; and that 
Durrany chief, being a brave and experienced officer, advanced in fuch good 
order, that the Mabrattas could make no impreffion on it. 


The a&ion continued in nearly this ftate from morning till noon, and, 
though we fuffered leaft in point of killed and wounded, yet, upon the whole, 
HE Mabrattas feemed to have the advantage. 


About noon the Saan jehéived advice that the. Robillas and the Grand Vi- 
` xier's divifions had the worft'of the engagement; ates which he fent for the 
Nefuckchees (a corps of horfe with particular ari š and drefs, who are al- .- 
ways employed in carrying and executing.the Suam's immediate commands) 
and two thoufand of them being affembled, he fent five hundred of them. 
'to his own camp, to drive out by force all armed people whom they fhould 
find there, that they might affift in the a&ion; and the remaining one thou- 
fand five hundred, he ordered to meet the fugitives from the battle, and 
to kill every man who fhould refufe to return to the charge. This order 
they executed fo effe&ually, that after killing a few, they compelled fe- 
-ven or.eight thoufand men to return to the field. Some were alfo found 


in ie? camp, and fome the Suau fent from the referve; which was 


with 
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with him. Of thefe he fent four thoufand to cover the right flank; and.. 
about ten thoufand were fent to the fupport of the Grand Vigier, with or- 
ders to charge the enemy {word in hand, in clofe order, and at full gallop. ` 
At the fame time he gave direftions to Suam Pussunp Kuan and Nv- 
jzrs-ur-DowraRH, that, as often as the Grand Vizier fhould charge the 
enemy, thofe two chiefs fhould at the fame time attack them in flank. 


About one o'clock thefe troops joined tke Grand Vizier, who immedi- 
ately mounted his horfe, and charged the body of the Mabratta army, where 
the Buow commanded in perfon: Suau Pussuu p Kuan and NuJEiB-UL- 
Dowran took them in flank at the fame time, which produced a terrible 
effe&. i 


This clofe and violent attack lated for near an hour, during which 
time they -fought on both fides with fpears, fwords, battle-axes, and even 
daggers. Between two and three o'clock, Biswas Row was wounded, and 
difmounted from his horfe; which being reported to the Buow, he ordered 
them to take him up and place him upon his elephant. The Buow himfelf 
continued the a&ion near half an hour longer on horfeback, at the head of 
his men; when all at once, as if by enchantment, the whole Mabratta army 
~at once turned their backs and fled at full fpeed, leaving the field of battle’ 
covered with heaps of dead. The inftant they gave way, the vi€tors pur- 
fued them with the utmoft fury; and, as they gave no quarter, the flaughter- 
is fcarcely to be conceived, the purfuit continuing for ten or twelve cofs 
in every dire&ion in which they: fled. 


.Of every defcription of people, men, women, and children, there were 
R 2 i faid 


fg 
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t us 


faid to be five hundred thoufand fouls in the Mabratta camp, of whom the 
aiat. part were killed‘or taken prifoners: and of thofe who efcaped from 
the field of battle and the purfuit, many were deftroyed by the Zemindars of 
the country. ANTAJEE Manxesser, a chief of rank, was cut off D the 


Zewindars of Feracknagur. 


The plunder found in the Mabratia camp was prodigioully great: you 
might fee one of our horfemen carrying off eight or ten camels, loaded 
with valuable éffe&s: horfes were driven away in flocks like fheep; and 
great numbers of elephants were alfo taken. 


Near forty thoufand prifoners were taken alive; of which fix or feven 
thoufand took fhelter in the camp of Snuya-ut-Dow tau, who pofted his 
own people to prote& them from the cruelty of the Durranies: but the un- 
happy prifoners, who fell in the hands of the latter, were moft of them 
murdered in cold blood, the Durránies faying in jeft, that, when they left 
their own country, their mothers, fifters, and wives defired that, whenever 
they fhould defeat the unbelievers, they would kill a few of them on their ac- 
count, that they alfo might polfefs a merit in the fight of Gov. In this man- 
ner, thoufands were deftroyed, fo that in the Durrany camp (with an excep- 
tion of the Snan and his principal officers) every tent had heads ued up 
‘before‘the door of it. 


As foon as the battle was over, all the chief officers prefented their Nez- 
zurs of congratulation to the Suan; and his. majefty, ‘having taken a flight 
view of the field of battle, returned to his tent, as all the other commanders 
did to theirs, leaving the inferior officers and private foldiers to continue 
the plunder and purfuit at their own difcretion. 


Towards 


^ 
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Towards morning, fome of Bsnxgonpan Kuan’s Darranies having found 
the body of Biswas Row, on his elephant, after taking the elephant and 
jewels, brought the body to Suc jA-vi-Dowrau, who gave them two thou- 
fand rupees for it, and ordered that it fhould be taken care of. Isra- 
uim Kuan Garner, though feverely wounded, had been taken alive by 


SuujA Kourv Kuan,.one of Suuja-uri-Dowramg's own people; which 


being reported to his Excellency, he ordered him to be carefully conceal- 


ed, and his wounds to be dreffed. 

The Swan next day ordered Suuja-ut-Dow tan to fend the body of 
Biswas Row for him to look at; which he accordingly did. The whole 
camp’ great and {mall were affernbled round the Suan’s tent to fce it; and 
every one was in admiration of the beauty of its appearance: it was not 
disfigured by death, but looked rather like a perfon who fleeps: he had 
one wound with a fword on the back. of his neck,.and a flight one with 
an arrow over his left eye, but there was no blood difcoverable on any 
part of his remaining clothes. Upon fight of this body, many of the Dur- 
ranies affembled in a tumultuous manner, faving, “ this is the body of the 


* king of the unbelievers; we will have it dried and ftuffed to carry back 


* to Kabul" Accordingly it was carried to the quarter of BERKHORDAR 


Kuan, and depofited near the tent of Moory Lor, a Kettery by caft, who 


was his Dewan. l 


As [oon as Suuja-uLr-Dowrau heard of this, he waited upon the Suan, 
and joined with the Grand Vizier, reprefented to his majefty * That enmity 
* fhould be limited to the life of our enemy; and it is always the cuf- 
* tom of Hindoftan, that after a vidlory, the bodies of the chiefs, of whatever 
“ race or tybe, are given up, that they may receive their proper obfequies, 

* according 
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* according to the rules of their particular religion: fuch condu&, they 
‘e faid, does honour to the vi&ors, but an oppofite one difgraces them. 
* Your majefty is only here for a time, but SHujaA-ut-Dowran, and the 
** other Hindoftany chiefs, are the fixed refidents of this country, and may 
* have future tranfa&ions with the Mabrattas, when their condu& on the 
* prefent occafion will be remembered; therefore, let the body be given 


* up to them, that they may aét as is cuftomary here.” 


This matter remained in agitation for near two days, NvujJzi:s-ur-Dow- 
Lan, and indeed all the Hindoffany chiefs, joining in the fame requeft. I 
was alfo fent on this account, accompanied by Merc Raj, the Vakeel of Nu- 
jzis-ui-Do wran, to the tents of Berxuorpar Kuan and Moory Lor. 
A fecond time I went alone, when Moory Lor afked me if I came on that 
‘bufinefs only, or would undertake any thing further : I faid, ** for any E 
* thing that he chofe to communicate." Accordingly he carried me pri- 
vately into two inner tents; in one I found Raja Basoo Puxnrir, the 
- Buow's Vakec/, who was wounded, with whom I converfed for fome time; 
after which I went into the other tent, where Row Juxxoojzx Sindia was 
fitting ; he was wounded with a ball, and with a fpear in the arm, which 
he wore in a fling, and was a youth about twenty years of age. Upon 
feeing me he hung down his head; on obferving which, I faid to him, 
« Why do you do fo, Sir? whatever could be expe&ed from human va- 
* jour and exertion, you have done; and the deeds of that day will live for 
* ever in the memory of markind." Upon this, lifting up his head, he 
faid, “True, no one can contend with defliny, I wifh I had died in the 
* field of battle; but it was my fate to be brought hither. Thefe peo- 
* ple now require ranfom from me, nor would it be difficult for me to pay 
* what they demand, but it is impoffible for me to get it here at this 


** time. 
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* time. You were a friend of my father's, and there was always friend- 
* fhip between my family and the Navad’s, and my father did them confide- 
** rable fervices; if his Excellency will pay the money required for my 
* releafe, it is an obligation that I fhall never forget." I affured him that 
the Navab would not be backward, and defired to know how much was. 
required: Moorv Lot faid, feven lacks of rupees was the fum men- 
tioned, but that it might probably be fettled for lefs. I immediately returned 
to the Navab, whom I found fitting with Nujz1s-uit-Dow tau; I told him 
-all that had paffed refpe&ing the bufinefs he fent me upon; but as I well 
Knew the enmity which Nujz1s-vt-Dow tax bore to the family and per- 
fon of Junxoojzz, and thought, that from his good intelligence he might 
have fome intimation that Junxoojxze was taken alive, I thought it was beft 
. to avoid faying-any thing about him to the Nava? at that time, and went 
away to another part of the tent: but Nujzis-vi-DowrAn, who had ob- 
- ferved me, faid to the Navab; “ From the countenance of Cisr Raya, I 
* perceive that he has fomething elfe to fay which my prefence prevents." 
Snv]a-vu L-Dowran replied, that there were no fecrets between them two; l 
and immediately -calling me,- made me fwear by the Ganges, to {peak all 
that I fhould have done if Nuyz18-v1-Dow ran had ‘not been there; 
which being thus compelled to do, I did. Nujzis-vi-Dowran, who was | 
mafter of the moft profound diffimulation, faid, that it was highly proper, 
and becoming great men, to relieve their enemies under fuch circum- 
ftances; he therefore begged that Suuja-ur-Dowran would fettle the rana - 
fom of Junxoojzx, and that ‘he himfelf ‘would’ pay half of it. This was 
his profeffion; and foon after taking leave, he went to the Grand Vizier, 


and informed him of all the particulars. 


As, on one hand, Nvujz1s-u 1-Downr An withed to exterminate the family of 
i : Sindeds 
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Sindea, the Grand Vizier alfo was an enemy to Berxuorpar Kuan, whom 
he hoped to injure by difcovering this fecret negotiation: they therefore 
went immediately together to the Suan, and laid the affair before him. 
His Majefty fent for Berxaorpar Kuan, and queftioned him about hav- 


ing concealed Junxoojzz; but he pofitively denied any knowledge of it. 


The Grand Vizier then fent for me to prove the fa&; but even after that, 


Berxuorpar Kuan perfifted to deny it. Upon which the Suan ordered 


his Nefuckchees to fearch the tents of that chief. Thus driven to extremity, l 


Bzaxsonpan Kuan immediately difpatched orders to his people to put both 


the prifoners to death, and bury them privately, before thofe fent by the - 


Sman fhould arrive to look for them: which was. done accordingly, and 
thus thofe unhappy people loft their lives. 


Isranim Kuan Garvie had hitherto remained in Suuya-uL-DowLan’s 
camp, and it was his Excellency's intention to fend him privately to Luc- 
now; but fome of the Suau’s people getting information of this, informed 
his Majefty of it,. who fent for his Excellency, and queftioned him on the 
fubje&. He at frh denied it, but at length the Snan, by dint of perfuafion 
and flattery, got him to confefs it. Immediately (as had been preconcert- 
ed) a great number of Durranies furrounded the Suan's tent, crying out, 
* Ipranim Kuan is our greateft enemy, and has been the deftroyer of mul- 
** titudes of our tribe; give him up to us, or let us know who is his pro- 
* te€tor, that we may attack him." Suuja-ur-Dowran put his hand upon 
his fword, and faid, “ here he is.’ and things were very near coming to 
extremity, when the Grand Vizier interfered, and taking Suuja-vri-Dow- 
Lan afde, he entreated him to confign IsnAniw Kuan to his care for one 
week, promifing to reftore him fafe at the end of that time. The Nava 
expreffed fome apprehenfion of intended treachery; but the «Grand Vizier 


{wearing 
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{wearing on the Koran that no harm fhould befal the prifoner, Suuja-vr- 
DowLanu fent for Isranım Kuan, and delivered him into the Grand 


Vizier’s hands. 


The Suan ordered him to be brought into his prefence, and infultingly 
afked him, ** how.a man of his courage came to be in fuch a condition?” 
He anfwered, “that no man could command his deftiny; that his mafter 
` was killed, and himfelf wounded and prifoner; but that, if he furvived, and ` 
* his Majefty would employ him in his fervice, he was ready-to fhew the 
* fame zeal for him as he had done for the Buow." The Suan gave him 
back in charge to the Grand. Vizier, where he was treated with the greateft 
cruelty; and, as it is faid, they ordered poifon. to be applied t to his wounds, 
fo that he died the feventh day after. l 


The day. after the battle, the Swan, fuperbly dreffed, rode round the 
field of battle, where he found thirty-two heaps of the fain of different 
numbers, moft of thêm killed near each other, as they had fought; be- 
fides thefe, the ditch of the-Buow’s camp, and the jungles all round the 
neighbourhood of Paniput, were filled with bodies. The Snan entered the 
: town of Paziput, and, after vifiting the fhrine of Boo Arv Kariwpzm, he 


returned to his tents, 


Sau ja-uL-Dow an took fome bundreds of Biffuies with him to the field 
of battle, to wafh the bodies, and look for thofe of the chiefs, efpecially for ` 
that of the Buow; and carried thé Mabratta Vakeels Sinapur PUNDIT, and 
GunNzisH Puuprr, and other prifoners, who knew the perfons of all the 
chiefs, to affift him in finding them out. Accordingly they found the bodies 
of Jzswuwr Row Powar, and the fon of Para -Janoo, and many others. 
Vor. III. S . The 
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. The fecond day, after the ftri&eft fearch had been made for the body of 
| the Brow, advice was brought that a body was lying about fifteen cofs from 
the field of battle, which' appeared to be that of a chief: SuujA-vu1-Dow- 
LAH immediately went to the place, and had the body wáfhed: fome pearls 
of the value of three or four hundred rupees each, being found near the 
body, confirmed the belief of its being that of a' perfon of rank. Thefe 
pearls the Navab gave to SINADUR Punpır the Mabratta Vakeel, who, as 
“well as the ret of the Mabratias who came to find out thé bodies, burft 
into tears, and declared this to be the body of the Buow, which they difco-. 
vered by feveral natural-marks, which the Buow was known to have about 
him. Firft, a black fpot about the fize of a rupee on one of his thighs; fe- 
condly, a fcar in his back, where he had been wounded with a Kuttar by 
Mazurrer Kuan; and thirdly, in his foot the fortunate lines, called by. 
` the aftrologers, Puddum Mutch. The body was that of a young man about 
thirty-five years old, and ftrongly made; and, as it was known that the l 
` Buow every day made one thoufand two hundred proftrations before the fun, 
fo were there the marks of fuch a pra&ice on the knees and hands of this 


' . corpfe. 


H 


. . While we were thus employed, I obferved one of the Durranies, who 
'ftood at a diftance and laughed; which I remarked to the Navad, and told 
him, that perhaps that man might know fomething refpe&ing the body. 
The Navab took him afide, and queflioned him; to which he anfwered, 
. * I faw this perfon feveral times during the battle; he was extremely 
* well mounted, and, in the courfe ofsthe a&ion two of his horfes were - 
— * killed under him ; at laft te received feveral wounds, and was dif- . 
* mounted from his third horfe, About this time. the Mabratta army fled 
on all = yet this perfon -feemed ftill to preferve his prefence of 


mind, 


Aar 
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* mind. He was well dreffed, and had many jewels on, and he retired 
* with a fhort fpear in his hand, and with a refolute afpe&. I and 
* fome others purfued him for the fake of his jewels, and, having furround- . 
* ed him, we afked him if he was fome chief, or the Buow himfelf: and told: 
* him not to be afraid, for we would do him no harm, but carry him 
* wherever he defired. As he made no reply, one of my companions 
** grew angry, and woünded bim with a fpear, which he returned; upon 
jt which we killed him, and cut off his head, but not. without his wounding 


* two or three of us: the head another perfon has. got.” ‘This lat circum- 
flance was not true, for the head was afterwards found with this very man. 


a 


* - 


The Navab carried the body, and that of Sunrajes Najan (which had 
forty cuts of fwords upon it) to the camp, upon two elephants, and informed 
the Snan of.all the circumftances. 

: The Suan, in compliment to. Sauja-u 1-DowzAH, gave orders that thefe 
two: bogjes, together with the body of Biswas Row, fhould be burnt, ac- 
cording to the cuftom of their cafts; and fent twenty of his Nefuckchees to 
attend, and prevent the Durranies from giving any interruption to the cere- 
mony. His Excellency gave the bodies in charge to me, and told me that 
I was of the fame country and tribe, and therefore he defired that I would 
burn them with the proper ceremonials; and he fent Rajab ANUFGHIRE 
with the Nefückcbees to attend me. Accordingly I carried them to a fpot be- 
tween the Suag's camp and the Navad’s, and, having wafhed them with 
Ganges water, and perfumed them with fandal wood, I burnt them. 


About two thoufand of .the fugitives from the Buow's camp, who 
had efcaped from flaughter by SuvJa-vr-DowLau's prote&ion, were prefent 
l S2 on: 


D] 
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on this occafion, and all were of opinion that the headlefs body was the 
Buow’s; but fill, the head not having been feen, there was fome room 
: for doubt. In the evening, after burning the bodies, we returned to camp. 
At night Suvja-vi-Dowran went to the Grand Vizier, and told him what 
the Durreny had faid refpe&ing the head. The Vizier fent for the Durrany, 
who belonged to BERKHORDAR Kuan, and told him not to fear being obliged 
to give up his plunder, that lie fhould keep it all if he would confefs where 
the head was. Upon this the Durrany brought it wrapped up in a cloth, and 
threw it down before the Grand Vizier. Rajah Basoo Punnit, the Mab~ 
ratta Vakeel, being fent for to look at the head, immediately faid, * this is the 
* head of the Buow: he was my matter, and the care of this is a facred 
* duty to me; let me beg that this head" may be given to me, and that I 
* may be permitted to burn it, according to the ceremonial of our religion." 
The Grand Vizier fmiled at this requeft, and gave the head to him, at the 
fame time fending fome Nefuckcbees with him for his prote&ion. Rajab Bazoo. 
Puxnir carried the head on the outfide of the camp, and burnt it ; after 
^ which no man doubted that the Bow was actually killed. And this concludes 
. all that I perfonally know refpe&ing this battle and the death of the Buow. 


I afterwards learned from other parts of the country, that Mursar Row, 
.AMAJEE Guicxwar, Berar Suu Deo, and fome other chiefs, fled from the 
battle and efcaped. One of the Buow’s wives efcaped on horfeback, and 
got fafe to Deig, where Rajab Surja Muxu received her with great refpe&, 


` gave her money,. clothes, and a palankiz, and fent her with an efcort to Fan/y, 
whence fhe got fafe to the Decan l 


i Suu MSHERE BENADER got to Deig, wounded; Surya Mut had his wounds 
taken. the greateft care of, but he died foon- after; and his tomb is åt Deg. 


The 
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The fifh day after the. battle, the Suan returned to Dehly, which he 
reached in four marches. He withed to feize on the empire of Hindoflan s 
but Go» difapproved of this defign. l 


After our return to Debly, Suuja-ut-Dow an fent all the fugitives from 
the Mabratia camp, who had taken fhelter with him, under a guard of his 
own troops, to the boundary of the 7«u/: dominions, where they were fafe. 


Eight days after this, by the pleafure of Gc», all the Durranies mutinied 
in a body, and infifted on the difcharge of their arrears for the two years 
. paft, and alfo that they fhould immediately march back to Kadu/. This 
confufion lafted for fome days, during which time the Durranies quarrelled 
“with Ssuja-uri-DowraAR's people, and threatened to attack his camp: 
His Excellency, highly provoked at this, went to the Grand Vizier, and 
afked him, .** if that was the treatment he was to experience after all the 
* fine promifes that had been made to him?’ The Vizier affured him, that 
both the San and himfelf had the higheft refpe& and attention for his Ex- 
celleucy ; but that the Durranies were out of all power of controul. 
* Then (faid the Nava5), I fee the value of your promife;" and got up to 
depart, The Vizier embraced him, faying, ** we fhall meet again ;” but his 


Excellency made no reply. 


^ As foon as he returned to his own camp, he confulted with his friends ; 
‘and all agreed that it was no longer advifeable to remain with thé Suan’s 
army. Accordingly in the afternoon he decamped, and marched fifteen 
cofs that nights and in this manner by five forced marches, he got to Mindy 
Gaut on the Ganges. He was apprehenfive that the Suan might-be fo 


provoked af the abruptnefs of his departure, as to order him to be purfued; - 
l but 
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but no fuch ftep was taken; and the Nava? croffed dle Ganges, maa return- 
ed with fafety into his own dominions. 


. After this, we learned from the news-writers, thé Suan finding it im- 
poffible to pacify his army by any other means, was obliged to give up his 
views in Hindoftan, and to return to Kabul; having received above. forty: 
lacks of rupees from Nujzis-ui-Dow an for the affiftance which he had - ] 
given him. 


Though this narrative is written from memory, and long fince the events _ 
happened, I do not believe that I have omitted any circumftance of import- 


ance; and thofe who. refle& upon thefe tranfaétions, will believe that Pro- 


` vidence made ufe of Auuzp Suan Durrany, to humble the unbecoming 


pride and prefumption of the Mabraitas ; “for in the eyes of Gop pride is 

criminal. oe 
NOTES. 

P. 93. inviting) This meafure of the Baow’s feems to have been merely a political artifice, to 

difunite the Hixdoftany chiefs, by exciting in fome of them a hope of participating in his conquefts 3 


for the preceding condu& of the Brow gives little reafon. to believe that, if the Durranies and Ro- 
hillas had been out of the queftion, he would have allowed the exiftence of any power in Hindoflan 


T 


- but that of the Mabrattas. 


P. 99. children) This is a compliment very common among eaftern nations; and, like moft of 
their other compliments, means nothing at all. : 


P. 101. addrefs) Of this they are extremely tenacious; and it is a thing fo very particularly 
attended to in the eaft, that thofe who have occafion to correfpond with the 4faticks, cannot be too 
well acquainted with every one’s addrefs ; for any deviation excites either. difgut or ridicule. 


P. 106. Págdb) The word Pagah has the fame fi ignification among the Mobrattas a as R jalab. has 
among the Perfans and Moguls; a: being indefinite in the number of troops of which it confi fts, 
may be rendered pretty fairly by our word brigade. Ihave known it applied to a command of three 
hundred horfe, and, I have alfo known it vledi in the fame dee to defcribe one of'fome thoufands 
of horfe and foot with artillery. . s 

P. 170. 
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NOTES. 


P. 107. Pindarries ) The Pindarries are the freebooters of. the Mabratta armies, and ufually as 
numerous as thofe. they account, their regulars. They are mounted on fmall but hardy horfes, and 
ferve for plunder only. The chiefs under whom they engage, enter into certain articles of agree- 
ment with the chief commanding the Masratta army, refpeCting the divifion of plunder; and the 
Pindarries alfo have particular ‘conditions, on which they ferve under their chiefs. Their principal 
ufe is in laying wafte an enemy’s country, or their own when invaded; which they do with great - 
alacrity and effe&; alfo in attacking the baggage and camp-followers of an enemy's army. Another 
thing, which makes them extremely ufeful to their own army, is, that every Piudarzy has a pair of 
large bags on his faddle, which, after his day's excurfion, he.in the evening brings into camp, filled 
with wheat, barley, rice, or fome other ufeful grain, plundered from the villages, which is fold in 
the bazar for fomething below the market-price; fo that ten thoufand Pixdarries are at leaft as ufeful 
to the fupply of their own army as an equal number of Buzzeab: with carriage-bullocks would be. 


P. 107. The troops ) This feems to have been the crifis of she Buow’s fortune: had he boldly at- 
-tacked the Suan while he was pafling the Fama, he would probably have totally defeated him. 


P. 108, Bis camp) Colonel Dowz fays, that the BRow occupied the lines formerly thrown up by 
ManowMuzp.Snan, and that the Durrany Suan pofted himfelf in the more fortunate camp 
of Napir Suan. Kassr Raju does not notice this, but fays that the Buow dug.a trench round 
his camp. ‘The point however is of little confequence. 


P. 119. Fanuary ) Colonel. Dowz fays, it was on the 20th, not the 6th of Femad-nl-Sani.° 'The 
reader may believe-either, without any injury to the fact of the battle itfelf. Dates are exceedingly - 
inaccurate in all oriental productions. 


P. 120. duf) This day appear extraordinary to thofe who have never feen a large army of 
horfe galloping about on a dufty phim: in a hot climate, but is a very natural and true defcription to 
thofe who have. : : 

If I am not miftaken, Privrikch mentions, as one of the mof cruel faferings of Crassus’s 
army, when defeated in Parthia, that the Parthians galloped round them continually, and almoft fuf- 
focated the foldiers with duf. 


P. 122, enmity) Daria ju Parert, the brother of Junxooysr, had been killed the: year 
. before, i in the battle of Badell > againft Nu jein-uL-DowLan. 


P. 123. orders) 'Lhefe orders of AnmeED Sn an evince much military knowledge: perhaps better 
can fcarcely be imagined in that fituation of affairs y and the fuccefs was complete. 


P. 123. enchantment) The Mabraiia army fled in | confequence of the death of Biswas Row, | 
their chief.  Thisi is always the cafe with Aatick armies. 
P. 124s 
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NOTES. 


P. 124. fouls) This number feems very great, but any perfon acquainted with the multitudes of 
followers in-an Judian camp, will not difbelieve it. Even in Ezg/jf camps in India, three followers 
to each fighting man, is confidered as a moderate number. _ 


P. 124. merit) This is looked upon as highly beneficial to the fouls of the faithful; and almoft a 
certain paífport to paradife. 


P. 127. Ganges) This is one of the many inftances among this people, where abfurd fuperftition 
is brought in excufe of lax morality. : What the author adverts to is very common, both among 
Hindoos and Muffidmans. Tt is rather an adjuration than any thing that might reafonably be deemed 
obligatory (even though its objet were innocent) on the perfon on whom it is involuntarily impofed ; 
and is ufually pra&ifed to make men betray fecrets which they are bound in honour to conceal. He 
who wifhes to difcover the fecret, fays, “1 adjure you by the Ganges, or the Koran, or your fon’s 
** head." This the other pretends to confider a fufficient compulfion for him to betray his trat: I 
fay pretends, becaufe where the fecret regards their own intereft or fafety, they are very far from al- 
lowing an equal force to the adjuration. 


P. 129. cruelty) The caufe of this extraordinary enmity to IpRAniM Kuan, was his having 
fought on the fide of the infidels againft the true believers. 

P. 132. killed) Notwithftanding all this, however, in the year 1779, a man appeared, who called 
himfelf the Buow, and from many circumftances obtained credit for fome time. 

He came firft to Eraiva, and made himfelf knownto Lata Barcozsiwp, a merchant with whom 
the Buow had been on terms of friendíhip. Barconixp was fo far perfuaded of his identity, that he 
treated and entertained him with great refpe&t: but, though he brought many circiümftantial proofs 
that he was the Buow, and his age, perfon, and feveral marks about his body ftrongly fupported that 
belief, ftill there appeared a difference in temper and manner, which excited doubt. Batcosinp 
having expreffed his wifh to be fatisfied refpeCting this, the perfon replied, that after the battle and 
purfuit, from which he efcaped alive, though wounded, he fled to the hills of Kdmdénx, where he lived 
five years among a fraternity of Fakeirs, conforming to all their aufterities; which mult neceffarily 
have made a great change in his manners. ‘That after this, he had refided fome time in Robikcund, 
and had travelled to many places in the difpuife of a Byraghy fakeir. ** At length,” faid he, *« I am 
** arrived here, and we muf devife the beft method for me to declare myfelf.” Batcostnp told 
him, that, as there were many Mabratias at Benares to whom the Brow was known, he had better 
firft thew himfelf there. Accordingly he went to Chutterkote, in Boudelcund, from whence he wrote 
(as the Buow) to Moorsee Buur, Ramcaunp Gorkun, and GunneiswDuvr, at Benares; 
informing them that he was arrived at Cdutterkote, and defiring them to come to him immediately. 

Upon receipt of this letter, Moryee Buur, the fon of Ramcnunp Gorkvn, and Doox pao 
Bsuvr, who was an old fervant of the Baow, fet out for Chuerdore, where they immediately waited 


upon 
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NOTES. 


upon the pii Buow, and had a long conference with him; after which they retired to a houfe 
in the town. Next day they waited upon him again, when, in the courfe of the converfation, the 
fuppofed Brow told them, that as he bad left many lacks of rupees,. as a depofit with them, before 
the battle of Pazign?, he defired that they would furnifh him with fome money, to defray the expense 
of the rank which he meant to affert. On this they immediately got up, and went away ; and from 
that time they began to circulate a report that this was no: the Buow, but an impoftor. When he 
heard this, he reproached them with ingratitude, and told them that he would come to “Benares, and 
eftablifh his claims upon them: they however periifted to deny them, and returned to Bezarese The 
fuppofed Buow followed them, and arriving at Bezares, went to refide at the houfe of Doonnoo 
Buur, who all along acknowledged him. Here feveral Mabrattas, and other confiderable inhabit- ' 
ants of that town went to fee him, and were fo far convinced of his identity, that they gave and 
lent him large fums of money. Several of the Mabraitas alfa ate with him, in proof of their belief 
of his flory. But four or five -of the principal merchants, whom he had afferted to be his debtors, 
would not vifit him; at which he was fo much provoked, chat he fent word to Morjee Baur, 
Ramcuunpver Gorxur, and Gunweisa Buur, either to pay him what they owed him, by 
fair means, or that he would compel them by force: at the fame time he began to raife fome troops 
in the town, and foon got together fome hundreds of the kird of foldiery procurable in every town 
of Hindoflan, He alfo got a palkey, and two or three horfe for himfelf, with which cavalcade he 
ufed to come into the town, and pafs in terror round the koufes of his debtors, who were much 
alarmed left he fhould feize upon them and carry them off. 

Mr. Tuomas Grauam, who at this time was refident cn the part of the company at Benares, 
hearing of thefe proceedings, inquired of feveral perfons of character, whether, in their opinion, 
this man was the Buow or not; who all replied that he certainly was an impoflor. While this 
inquiry was going on, it was difcoverec that Doonpoo Baur, a confidential friend of the Buow 
(as has been faid before) was carrying on fome fecret negotiation with Raya Cuv Srne, who 
had fent him money at different times. Mr. Gn ARAM was led to believe, from many circumftances, 
that one obje& of this negotiation was to have him deftroyed, under cover of fome popular infur- 
rection ; the Raja having at that time conceived a jealoufy of him, on account of his knowledge in 
the affairs of that diftri€t, which the Raja wifhed as much as poflüble to conceal. As the Englifb 
were then at war with the Mabrattas, and Raya Cuzv T Sina thought to be rather diffatisfied 
with the government, Mr. GR auaM was very naturally alarmed at this intelligence, and fent a 
meffage to the Raja, requefting that he would explain himíelf. In reply, Raya Cuz T Sine af- 
fured him that he was perfe&ly ignorant of the matter in queftion, and defired that Mr. GRAHAM 
would fend for the perfoh himfelf and inquire. Mr. GRAHAM accordingly did fend for-him, 
but he peremptorily refufed to come, with: expreffions of contempt for the refident's authority. . 

Mr. Grasam having advifed the Raja of this, and called upon him for affiftance, as the perfon in 
whofe hands the government of the country was, as to its pol.ce, the Raja immediately fent the Ameer 
and Cuicval of Benares with a detachment of Sepoys, to feize upon the fuppofed Buow, and confine 
him. They agcordingly furrounded the houfe in which be refided, and, after fome little reff- 
ance, they took him prifoner, and carried him to Mr. Grauam, who afked him fome queftions; 
to which his anfwers were not fatisfa&ory, and rather tending to confirm the fufpicions already con- 
ceived of Raya Cueyt SING. : 

. Vax, III. T The 
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- The fuppofed Brow remained a prifoner in the Aumeins Cutcherry at fado. till Mr. GRAHAM 
having confulted the board at Cauta, received their orders to fend him to Chanargur, and deliver 

“him in charge to the commanding officer there; and they at the fame time directed him to inquire 

particularly into the truth or falfehood of his tory. This perfon was accordingly confined at Cha- 
narghur, were Mr. GRAHAM went feveral times, and fent for the prifoner, whom he queftioned par- 
ticularly refpecting his whole ftory ; the refult of which was, his feeling fome difpofition to credit 
his being the Buow, and occafionally affifting him with money. Soon after; Mr.'Grawam went 

' to Cekatta, carrying with him an agent on the part of the fuppofed Buow; but in a fhort time 

after, he himfelf going to Madras as fecretary to Sir Eyre Coote, nothing was determined re- 

fpe&ing that affair, and the unfortunate man remained a prifoner till Augu? 1781, when Mr. 

Hasrines, thé Governor General, came to: Bezares, and the troubles with Raja Cuzy T Sine 

commenced. During the time of Mr. HasriNcs's refidence at Chunarghur, he fent for the pri- 

foner, and, after hearing his ftory, ordered him to be releafed. -The man terurhed to Benares, 
where he died foon after. 
` Among others, Kassı Rayo PUNDIT, the author of this book, being at Bezares, when the fappofed 

Buow refided there, went to fee bim, and faid (as Batcozinp had done) that the perfon exactly 

refembled the real Brow, and that the marks upon him (the fame as mentioned in his narrative of '- 

the battle of. Paxiput) exa&ly correfponded, but that the manner and temper were different. 

_ "Thus the affair flands at prefent a fubject for unbounded conjeftures; and the Bezares Buow 
will generally be claffed with LAMBERT SIMNEL, Perkin Wareeck, the Refan Demetris, 
and many others whom ill fuccefs has tranfmitted to pofterity as impoftors, when better fortune in 
the precarious appeal to the {word, would perhaps have ftamped them the real much injured heirs 
of their domains, reftored by the hand cf Heaven, to blefs their fubje&ts by the benign exercife of 

^ legitimate authority. 

«© The vanquith’d rebel like a rebel dies : 
** The victor rebel plumes him on a throne.” 

"Tis man had written a hiftory of himfelf in the Perfan language, which he gave to Mr. Tuomas 
GnanaM, who would have indulged me with the perufal of it, but having left it behind him when 
he went to the coaft with the late Sir Eyre Coorz, in a place not fufficiently dry, it was unfor- 
tunately deftroyed by vermin. 


P. 132+ SuumsHERE) This was the father of Axy Benapezr, now at Mura (in 1790) with- 
Toxoyes HULKER. 


P. 133. He wifbed) This is. the only hiftorical intimation that I remember to have met 
with of this fa&, yet it is extremely probable; and I was told by people of the firt autho- 
rity, when I was at Debly, that the connection which Aumep Suam DurRgany formed . 
with the houfe of Timur when he was in Hindofan, was with that view. He himéelf mar- 
.ried a daughter of MogaMMEp Suan, and gave a young daughter of ALUMGHIRE Sani. 
(confequently a fifter or half-fifter-of Snan Atum) to his fon Timur Suan, who has 
-fince fucceeded him in the throne of Ka, &c. But his conftant’ apprehenfions on the 
fide of Perf fa, and a difpofition void of enterprife, have hitherto prevented Timur 

: SHAH 


^ 
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Saan from attempting any thing in Hizdz fan; and, as he grows older, it is probable that his pa- 
cific condué will ftill continue. 


P. 134. Navab) It cannot Y fail to flrike every reader, that though Kassı Raju PuN DIT was. 
a fervant, and. evidently a great admirer of Sauja-ut-Dow an, omitting no fair occafion of 
praifing him, yet he fays nothing of what Dowz and fome others tell us of Stu ja-ur-DowrAn's 
being highly inftrumental to gaining the victory at Panipat, by wheeling round upon the.flank of. 
the Mabrattas, at a critical part of the battle. On the contrary, by his very clear and minute de-. 
tail, it appears that Suo ja-vr-DowrAH's divifion never moved from their firft poft, but thought 
themfelves fortunate in not being attacked where they were. As, independent of hiftorical truth 
and his mafter's credit, Kasst Raj & would himfelf have derived fome fhare of reputation from the: 
gallant ations performed „by that divifion, it does not feem likely that ie would have piid 
fuch a citcumftance over in filence, if it had ever hoppene; 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE PLAN. 


A. Pauiput, with the Mabratta Camp. ` || B. The Durrany Camp. 

1 Divifion of Inn Au1M Kuan. C. The Suan’s advanced Tent. .. . « 
2 Divifion of Amayzr Gwickwar. - 1. Divifion of Banxworpar Kuan. 

3 Divifion of Suu peo PaTvuL. -| || 2 Divifion of Amie Bec, &c. ` 

4 Divifion of the Buow and Brswas Row. || 3 Divifion of Doonpy Kuan. 

5 Divifion of Jeswonr Row. 4 Divifion of Hariz Raumut Kuan, 
6.Divifion of StuwsuERE BzHADER. 5 Divifion of Aamep Kuan Buwcusg. 
4 Divifion of MutHar Row. .- |} @ Divifion of the Grand Vizier. 

8 Divifion of Juxkooc E Sixdia, “|| 7 Divifion of Suura-vr-Dowrag. 


8.Divifion of Nujzis-vr-Dowran.. 
9 Divifion of Suan Pussunp Kuan. 
10 Perfan Mutketeers. 
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REMARK ly- the PRESIDENT. 


HE preceding narrative brings to my mind an SostHoló; which I re- 
ceived from Baumen of Yezd, whofe father Baura’m had been a con- 
fidential fervant of Cani/'M Kna'u, and heard it at Shiraz from the lips of 
- the Kua’n himfelf, Both Carm Zend and Ammen Abdáli were officers of 
; Nalpir Shah: and, having difpleafed him at the fame time, for a little neg- 
le& of their duty as commiffaries, were put under arreft, and confined for 
fome days in the fame guard-room; but fush are the viciffitudes of life in 
-unfettled countries, that a fhort time after, Na‘p1x was affaffinated by one of 
his own kinfmen; Cari’m became, at length, fovereign of all Irágz, where 
he réigned near thirty years univerfally beloved; and Aumep, having found- 
_- ed a new kingdom at Cabul, obtained the victory. at Pániparb, without which 


the Mabráttas would, perhaps, at this day have been the moft powerful 
nation of India. 


TO COLONEL PEARSE, 
Dear Sir, 


* THE following is an extra& from a paper written in- 
1782, and intended for a periodical mathematical publication, which I then 
had the care of: as it moftly relates to a fubje& of which no perfon is a bet- 
ter judge than yourfelf, if you think it worthy of a place in the Zrazfa&ious 
of the Afiatick Society, I requeft you will tranfmit it. 
i I am, Dear SIR, 
Your moft obedient and 


l moft humble fervant, 
Fori William, k: REUBEN BURROW, 
Fune 10, 1787. 


* No. VI. 
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VI. 


A SPECIMEN of @ METHOD of REDUCING PRACTICAL TABLES 
and CaucuLations into more general and compendious Forms. 


HOUGH pra€tices ufual in one fcience may often be transferred with. 
advantage to another,-yet the general clafs of writers are fo much 
more intent upon making books than improvements, that it very feldom 
happens to be the cafe: and, therefore, though tae following hints can have 


little claim to ingenuity, they are certainly valuable on account of their ufe. 


It is common in Aftronomy, when there are two feries of quantities, 
whofe refpe&ive terms depend on each other, to find a general expreffion 
for an intermediate term, by what is called the method of interpolation: that 
is applied by Nzwrow to Comets, and by Dz La Cainre to Eclipfes; and I 
fhall here, as a fpecimen, apply it to fonie few examples in artillery and 

fortification, a l 


Let g--hx be an expreffion by which the quantity a is derived from m, 
and b from n; then if N isany term in the feriesm, n, the term derived from 
it, in the feries a, b, will bé (an-bm) : (n-m)-I-N (b-a) : (n-m). | 

: In p. 174 of MvrLzz's Artillery, the "éngt of a battery for two pieces : 
of cannon is forty-feet; and for four pieces fifty-eight feet: now if N be 
the number of cannon, a?general expreffion foz the length of the battery 
may be found, by fubflituting two for m, and four for n; forty for a, and 
_ fifty-eight for b, in the foregaing form, which then becomes 22--9 N; and 
` therefore, foy twenty pieces of cannon, the length of the battery is 202 feet. 
- í : "By 
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Bya fimilar fubftitution, if fifty men are segue to make the battery 
for two pieces, and feventy for that of four pieces, as in. Mucver’s © 
Table ; then g0-+1i0N, is the. expreffion for the men required for any 
number N of pieces in general. l 


Inftead, therefore, of Murrzxz's, Table, the following general one may 
_be inferted for the number of men, tools, &c. for making a URA for any 


number of cannon in one night. 


Number | Length} Mente mate the 


dex 
co 
o 
+ 
w 
o 
wm 
z 





~> In the fame manner, from having a few particular cafes in other kinds 
of rules, general ones may be found; for example, if N be a number 


whofe r root is required; and if xt be its neareft complete power, then we 
know already, that 


x: Naxx: Ni v x for the 1 root. 
$x? LIN:N e xt::x: NE e x for the fquare root. 
2x'-- N:N  x8::x:N¢o x for the cube root. 


Now the general form of the three laft terms is evident; and to find thofe 
of the firft term, let one and two be put for m and n; and one and three _ 
halves for a and b; and by fubftituting in the foregoing expreffion, the ge- 
neral coefficient of xt is found to: be (r--1); again if we pat o and one: 
half for a and b, we find the coefficient of N to be (r—1). 


if 
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If we ufe the fecond and third proportions, putting two and’ three for m 
and n, and for a and b, three halves and two, in the firft cafe; and one- 


half and one, in the fecond we get the fame values, * 
: x 


. rdir r—i € r = 
Hence in general; ——x--——N:N e x::x:N ax 
2 2 mE : 


- Another example of the advantage of transferring pra€tices from one 
fubje& to-another is this. Dr. Harrzv has applied a method fimilar to. 
. that of interpolation to find the time of the tropicks : now the fun's meri- 
dian altitude may be found in the fame way, from altitudes taken near the 
meridian, and if the obferver begins a little before noon to take altitudes. 
. and the times, and continues to do fo till a litle after. noon, a number of 

‘meridian altitudes may be deduced from thefe, and the latitude found much 
more exaétly from them, than can be expe&ed from a fingle meridian alti- 
‘tude, by ufing the expreffion for the maximum, or otherwife. 


Analogous to thefe, are methods of generalizing properties from par- 
ticular cafes: thus, if Ab Ac be tangents to a circle, and 
if any lines BC bc, be alfo drawn to. touch ‘the circle; 
then the perimeters of all the triangles A B C, will be 
conftant, and alfo the difference between the fum of Ab 
and Ac and the bafe bc: this property is of uncommon. 
ufe in the conftru&ion of problems, relative to plain tri- 


angles and trapeziums; and if lines be fuppofed drawn 


A 


from the centre, or a point in the circumference of a 





fphere, to each part of the figure, it will be found, that 
the proje&ion of the figure upon the fpheze will have analogous’ pro- 
perties, ang fhat. the theorem is alfo true in fpherical triangles. By a 
little mode of confideration, problems fimilar to thofe of APOLLONIUS 

l on; 
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on tangencies may be conftru&ted on the fphere: for inftance, having three 
circles given upon a fphere, a fourth may be found to touch them; for their 
pofitions on the fphere being given, their proje€tions will alfo be given on 
a plane ftereographically; and as a circle may be.found in VixrA's method 
to touch them on that plane, the fituation of that circle may be found upon 
the fphere, and hence properties may be found for conftru€ting the problem 
independent of the ftereographic proje&ion: and if we fuppofe the centre 
of proje&ion to be the centre of focus, &c. of a fpheroid or other folid, in- 
numerable properties may be found relative ` to their tangents, bante 
&c. regard being had to the pofition of the plane, &c. ^ 


To give a fpecimen of the aforefaid method in fortification, let h (fee 
pp. 22, 23, 24, and 25, of Dxipizsw's Perfect French Engineer) reprefent the 
height of a wall; then, according to VacBan’s meafures, if five feet be the 
thicknefs at the top sh-}-4, will be the thicknefs at the bottom; and, ac- 
cording to Bzr1poa's method J5h-1-3,5, will be the thicknefs at the top, and 
th-+-3,5, that at the bottom. The length of the counterfort (according to | 
VaunAN) will be th+2; alfo vch+2 is the thicknefs next the wall, and 
(4h+4) the thicknefs at the other end of the counterfort. If part of 
the wall is gazoned, let c be the height of that part and h that of the wall ; 
then t (h-Fe)--5 is the thicknefs at the bottom; $e-+ 5,«is the thicknefs 
at the top; $(h+e)+2 is the length of the counterfort; #(h+e)-L2, its 
thicknefs next the wall, and $(5(h--e)--4 its thicknefs fartheft from the 
wall. When there are cavaliers, let c be their height in feet; then 

vo (2e--c--50) is the thicknefs of the revétement at the top, and 
i h-4-2e-|-c-I-5o) is the thicknefs at the bottom. 


A DEMON- 
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A DEMONSTRATION OF ONE OF THE l l 
HINDOO RULES OF ARITHMETICK. 
.. By Mr. REUBEN BURROW. 


HE art of invention being in a great meafure dependent on the doc- ` 

trine of combinations ; every additional improvement in the lał mut 
of confequence be ufeful in the former; and as the following ancient rule for 
` « finding the fum of all: the different permutations of a given numeral quantity, 
* confifting of a given number of places of figures,” is not, I believe, extant 
in any European Author, and is befides very ingenious; I take the liberty to 
infert it, and alfo ‘to add the demonftration, 


. Rule Place an Arithmetical progreffion over the figures, beginning with 
unity at the units place, and increafing by unity: divide the produ& of the 
terms of this progreffion by the number of places of figures in the given quan- 
tity: multiply the fum of the figures in the given quantity by the quotient, and 
fet down the produ& as often as there are places in the given quantity ; remov- 
ing it each repetition ane place to the right hand, and the fum of thefe lines is 
the fum of all the permutations. : oU 


Example. Required the fum of the different permutations of 893. 


l | 8 
E (8--9--3)2 401 | 839 
I: : . dE T a 2 
E 049 |. | 88 
9 4 i E | = 
. 4440 
EM N | | 4449 


Vor. III, * Ru WU nx | DEMONSTRATION, 
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DEMONSTRATION. 

Firft, It is evident that if all-the permutations of any.number of letters ex- 
preffing figures be put down; and thofe in the firft place to the right hand 
be multiplied by unity ; thofe in the fecond place by ten; thofe in the third 


- place by 100, and fo on; then the fum of all thefe, will be the fum of the 
permutations required. l i 


Secondly, Suppofing the different permutations to be put down one under 
another, it will really appear, from the manner in which permutatioùs are ge- 
nerated, that all the letters occur an equal number of times in each perpen- 
dicular column; and alfo that the number of times of occurrence in the per- 
mutations of n letters, is equal to the permutations of n— 1 letters; but the 
permutations of n — 1 letters is equal to 1.2.9...(n—1) or 1x2xg carried 
to.n——1 terms; and confequently if there be n letters in the given number, 
each letter in the columns aforefaid will occur1,2.3...(n—1 times). ` 


‘Thirdly, Let 3.2.3..(n—1)—m then, ^ 
m(a--b-rc4-..n) 1— fum: of numbers in the units place or firft column. 
m(a--b--c--* n) 10= fum of numbers in the tens or fecond column. 

m (a-- b -4- c 47. . n) 100 — ditto third column. 

m (a--b 4-c--. .n) 100... to (n— 1) Cyphers — ditto in the n column; and 
the fum of thefe is evidently equal to 

m (a--b--c-F...n). (1-10 4- 100 4... to. n terms); and putting for 
(1 --10-]-100..n) its value 111...n, the expreffion becomes 

(1.2.8. (n— 1))x(a+b+c+..n)x(114...n); but 1.2.3...(n— 1) 
is equal to +3? and therefore the expreffion for the fum of all the permu- 
tations is (cepas x (a4 -b -E c-r... n) x (111...n), which is the Hindoo rule. 1 
when the figures of the given number are all unlike. 





Laftly, 
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Laftly, It is evident that 1.2.3...n is the number of permutations of n 
different things; but if feveral fets of figures are alike, as r figures of one kind, 
s figures of another, for inflance; then let (1.2.2... n) : (120.1) X (1.2.6.5), 
&c. the number of permutations in that cafe be called N; then the fum of the 
permutations is N: nx (a--b--c-}...n) x (114...) in general. 


Example, Required the fum of the permutations of 11335? 


oti 30; $-6: 6K 1g e093: 
78 
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| ON THE 
: NICOBAR ISLES AND THE FRUIT or THE MELLORI. 
i By NICOLAS FONTANA, Esa, 


HE bakva finn. having. ftrongly fet in on the Malabar coaft, 
© it was deemed unfafe to remain there any longer; we therefore took 
our departure from Mangalore on the goth of May, 1778, dire&ing our 
«ourfe towards the gulph of Bengal; and in lefs than ten days, we came in 
fight of the Carnicobar iflands ; the appearance of wbich, at feven or eight 
leagues: diftance, is much like a chain of mountains covered with woods: 
we anchored to the N. E. of one of them, in live fathoms with a good 
fandy bottom; fupplied ourfelves with water and wood, and proceeded in 
queft of the other Nicobars or Nancaveris, as they are called, fituated between 
eight and nine degs. N. lat. to the northernmoft point of the ifland of Suma- 
ira. They were defcried on the 4th of June, to the S. W. 1 W., at the 
diftance of ten leagues: the pofition of three of thofe iflands-forms one of 
the fafeft harbours in Jadia, where fhips of all fizes may ride with the 
greateft fecurity, fheltered from all winds, abcut half a mile from fhore; 
with the additional advantage of two entrances, that may ferve for getting 
in and-out, both with a N. E. and S. W. monfoon, having a clear deep 
channel on each fide. 

In one of the ‘bays formed within thofe iflands, we moored in twelve 
fathoms, and there remained until the S. W. monfoon was quite over, 
which was in the beginning of September. The Jargeft of thofe iflands is 
called Nancaveri or Nancowry, about five or fix leagues in circumference; and 
better inhabited than ' uy of the other two. The fecond is called Soury or 

Cbowry, 
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Chowry, and the.other Tricùż, all clofely fituated: about ten leagues to the 
N. E. of them is another called Catchoul *. 


Almoft the whole of thofe iflands is uncultivated, though there are a 
number of large valleys that might be rendered very fruitful, with little 
trouble, the foil being naturaily fertile, where the cocoa-nut, and all other 
tropical fruits, come fpontaneouily to the higheft perfe&ion, together with 
yams and fweet potatoes, to obtain which it is only neceffary to fcratch the 
earth. fuperficially, and the feeds fo planted come forth in a few days. 

The furrounding fea abounds with exquifite fifh, fhell-fifh, as cockles 
and turtles ; and a moft- fplendid difplay of beautiful fhells of the rareft fort 
are to be met with on the fhore. The birds nefts{, fo much efteemed in 
China, are alfo to. be found among the rocks: ambergris is likewife to be 
met with, but the inhabitants have learned a.mode of adulterating it, and 
it is therefore feldom to be found in a genuine ftate: if adulterated with 
any heterogeneous matter, fuch as wax, or refin, the mode of difcovery is 
fimply by placing a fmall bit of it upon the point of a knife when hot, and 
if it evaporates without leaving any calx or Caput Mortuum, and diffufes a . 
. ftrong fragrant fmell, it is certainly genuine. 

* In the year 1756, the Danio E. Y. Company ereéted on’ one of thefe iflands a houfe to ferve 
as a fatory, but on their failure, in the year r758, it was evacuated. . On the re-eftablifhment of 
the Company in 1768, another houfe was built on Scary Ifland, which was in 1773, in like manner, 
ordered to be evacuated as ufelefs to the Company's interefts: three or four European miftionaries, 
with a view of makiag profelytes, remained behind, and have continued there ever fince, but with- 
out effecting even the converfion of a fingle perfon; they collect, however, cocoanut oil, fhells,. and 
other natural curiofities, which they fend annually to their brethren at Trauguebar, 

An exa& plan of thofeiflands may be feen in the Neptune Oriental. 


+ Tricut, being the flatteft of thofe Iflands, is divided amongft the inhabitanfs of the other two, 


where they have their pisutan of Cocoa-nut and Areca trees; thefe laft being very abundant all 


over the iflands. A 


1 Nidos bos, rupibus oceani orientalis affixos, dinis hiruudines marini, domefticis multo-majores, ex bola 
"abii s mari innatantibus materiam decerpeatise KogMpy. Ama@t—p. 833. 


The 
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The inhabitants of the NiceZar iflands are of a copper colour, with fmall 
eyes obliquely cut, what in ours is white being in theirs yellowifh; with 
{mall flat nofes, large mouths, thick lips, and black teeth; well proportioned 
in their bodies, rather fhort than tall, and with large ears, in the lobes of 
which: are holes, into which a man’s thumb might be introduced with eafe: 
they have black ftrong hair, cut round; the men have little or no beard; 
the hinder part of their head is much flatter and compreffed than ours ; they 
never cut their nails, but they fhave their eye-brows*. A long narrow 
cloth, made of the bark of a tree, round their waift and between their 
thighs, with one extremity hanging down behind‘, is all their drefs. The 
women and men are of the fame copper colour, and very {mall in ftature; a 
bit of cloth made with the threads of the bark of the cocoanut tree faftened 
to the middle and reaching half way down the thigh, forms all the covering of 
the women. Both fexes are, however, very fond of drefs; and when the men 
go into the prefence of ftrangers, they put on hats and old clothes, that had 
been given them by Europeans ; but among themfelves they are almoft naked. 


They live in huts, made of cocoanut leaves of an oval form, fupported 
on bamboos, about five or fix feet high from the ground; the entrance into 
the huts is by a ladder; the floor is made partly of planks, and partly of i 
fplit' bamboos. Oppofite to the door, in the furthermoft part of the 

` huts 


* [tis a cuftom among them to comprefs with their hands the occiput of the new born child, in. . 
order to render it flat; as, according to their ideas, this kind of fhape conftitutes a mark of beauty, 
and is univerfally efteemed fuch by them: by this method, alfo, they fay that the hair remains 
clofe to the head, as nature intended it, and the upper fore teeth very prominent out of the mouth. 

+ A traveller called Kzorinc,a Swede, who went to the Ef Indies, on board a Dutch fhip in the 

_ year 1647, which amchored off the Nicobar Iflands, relates that they difcovered men with tails, like 

` thofe of cats, and which they moved in the fame manner, That having fent a boat on fhore with five- 
men, who did ngt return at night, as expected, the day following a larger boat was fent, well man- . 
ned, in queft of their companions, who, it was fuppofed, had been devoured by the favages, their bones 
having been found ftrewed on the fhore, the boat taken to pieces, and the iron of it carried away. 
^ i The 
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hut, they light their fire and cook their vi&uals: fix or eight people gene- 
rally occupy one hut, and a number of fkulls of wild boars forms the moft 


‘valuable article of furniture, 


The occupation of the men confifts in building and repairing their huts, 
which affords them an annual employment for fix months at leaft, and in 
fifhing and trading to the neighbouring iflands. The women are employed 
in preparing the vi&uals and cultivating the ground, they alfo paddle in the 
canoes, when the men go out. They unite in matrimony through choice; 
and, if.the man is not fatisfied with the condu& of the woman, either from 
her inattention to domeftic concerns, or fterility, or even from any diflike 
on his part, he is at liberty to difcharge her, and each unites with a 
different perfon, as if no fach. conne&ion had taken place. Adultery is 
accounted highly ignominious and difgraceful; particularly: with perfons 
not of the fame caft: fhould it be proved, the woman would not only be 
difmiffed with infamy, but, on fome occafions, even put to death; although 
by the intervention of a fmall token given publickly, and confifting of 
nothing more than a leaf of tobacco, the reciprocal lending of their wives of 

the fame cajt is exceedingly common, 


A woman who bears three children, is reckoned very fruitful ; few bear 
more than four; the caufe may be attributed to the men, from a debility 
occafioned by the early intrufion of the tefticles into. the abdomen, the | 
hard compreffion of them and the penis, by the bandage round thofe parts, 
' from premature venery, and hebetation brought. on by the immoderate ufe 
of fpirits; and from the very ina&ive and fedentary life thofe people lead, 


The account of this voyage was reprinted at Swsckbolm by Stuvium in the year 1743—Lrn- 
NJ& vs feems to have been too credulous, in believing this man's ftory, for in all my examinations, 
I could difcover no. fort of projection whatever on the cs Coccygis of either fex. What has given rife 
. to this fuppofed tail, may have been the ftripe of cloth hanging down from their potteriors; which 
when viewed at a diflance, might probably have been miftaken for a tail. 


it 
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it will not be difficult to.account for that want-of longevity, which feems 
to prevail much in thofe iflands, more efpecially amongft the men, where 
none were to. be feen older than-forty or forty-eight years." The women, 


. on the contrary, feem to live much longer. 


They are themfelves fo fenfible of” the. fcanty population of their iflands, 
that they ftudy to-increafe it by: inviting, and even feducing, -fome Malabars 
or Bengalefe to remain amongft them, when brought thither by the country 
fhips, and of whom. there are:in almoft all villages fame to be found, who 
may be eafily difcerned from the natives by their. figure, features, colour, 
and language. The natives encourage their ftay by grants of land with plan. 
tàtions of cocoa trees and arecás, and, after a certain number of. years, they 


are permitted to make choice of a female companion, 


"Their indolence is not to. be equalled by any other people of the eaft,. 
They- go out a fifhing in their canoes at nigat; and with harpoons, which 
- they dart very dexteroufly at the fifh, after having allured them into fhallow . 
water with burning ftraw, a fufficient number is foon caught to ferve the 
family for a meal: they immediately return home; and, if, by chance, they 
catch a very large fifh, they vill readily dupois PE one half, and keep the re- 


mainder for their own ules. 


"They eres the. highef opinion of fuch as are able to read and 
write: they believe, that all Europeans, by this qualification only, are able 
to perform. a&s more than human, that the power of divination, controlling 
the winds and ftorms, and dire&ing the appearance of the ee S isen- - 
tirely at our Command, 


* 


adm s wo Wee ux .- This 
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This people, like other favage nations, dread the evil genius; fome 
among them give themfelves the air of divination, and prefume to have 


fecret confabulations with him: fuperftition muft ever be in its full domi- 


nion, where ignorance is fo grofs. 


. Some of the natives, having begun to fabricate earthen pots, foon 
after died; and the caufe being attributed to this employment, it has never 
-been refumed; fince they prefer going fifteen or twenty leagues to provide 
them, rather than expofe themfelves to an undertaking attended, in their 
opinion, with fuch dangerous confequences, 


Whenever they vifit one another, no fort of compliment or falutation 
takes place between them; but when the vifitors take leave, they are pro-. 
fufe in good wifhes, that laft for fome minutes, with different infle&ions 
of voice, to which the other conftantly anfwers, by repeating the words `. 
Callá callá condi condi quiagé, which may be rendered in Ezgi thus: 
' © Very well, very well, go, go and return foon.” ` 


Behind, or clofe by their huts, the dead are buried: all the relations. 
and acquaintance cry for fome hours, before the corpfe is put into the 
grave, where it is interred with all poffible folemnity, and in the beft drefs 
- they can mufter, and with abundance of food. After the body is covered 
with earth, a poft is raifed and fixed in the ground over the head of the de- 
ceafed, about four feet high, to the top of which they fufpend ftrips of 
cloth with meal and areca nuts, and ítrew cocoa nuts all around. This 
fupply of food for the deceafed is even after continued; a cocoa tree 
is alfo cut down for every perfon that dies. As foon as aman is dead, 


his name is never mentioned, even if repeatedly afked; every one of the 


mourning 
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‘mourning vifitors brings a large pot of toddy. -The women fit round 
the corpfe howling and crying, and by turns they go and put their hands 
on the breaft arid belly of: the deceafed, who is covered with ftriped 
cloth: the men are feated at a little diftance, drinking, and inviting all the 
vifitors, to do the fame; endeavouring thus-to difpel their grief, by a com- 
plete general intoxication, which never lafts lefs then a oup: of days. 


after Hn interment. 


The different changes of the moon are produ&ive of great feftivity and 

_ mirth among the Nicobarians, when the doors of their huts are decorated 
: with branches of palms and other trees: the infide is alfo adorned with 

feftoons made of flips of plantain leaves. Their bodies are, in like manner, 
decorated with the fame ornaments; and the day is {pent in finging, and - 
dancing, and eating, and drinking toddy, till they are quite ftupified. 


. The idea of years, and months: and days, is-unknown to them, as they 
reckon by moons only, of which they number fourteen, feven to each. 
monfoon. At the fair feafon, or the beginning of the N. E. monfoon, they - 
fail in large canoes to the Car Nicobars called by them Champaloon. The 
l objeét of this voyage is trade; and for cloth, filver coin, iron, tobacco, and 
fome other articles, which they obtain from Europeans, together with fowls, 
hogs, cocoa and areca nuts, the produce of their own ifland, they. receive 
in exchange, canoes, {pears ambergris, birds’ nelle, tortoife- fhell, and fo 
forth. 


Ten or twelve huts forma village. The number of inhabitants on any one 
of thefe iflands does not exceed feven or eight hundred. Every village has 
its Head Man, or Capri as they term him, who is generally the oldeft. Few 

Wa difeafes 
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difeafes are known amongft them; and the venereal not at all: the {mall 
pox vifits them occafionally, but not of the confluent kind: what is more 
prevalent amongít them, is the cedematous fwelling of one or both of the 
legs, known in the weft of Jadia under the name of the Cochin Leg, from the 
place where this diforder generally prevails. ‘This endemial difeafe may i 
be imputed to the following caufes; ill chofen and badly prepared diet; 
the bad choice of habitations, and an extremely indolent ina&ive life; 
Fevers and cholicks are alfo frequent among them: when a perfon falls 
fick, he is immediately removed to the houfe of one of their priefts, or 
«conjurers, who orders the patient to be laid in a fupine pofture for fome 
.time; then fri€tion with fome oily fubftance- is applied to the upper part of 
the body, and often repeated; which remedy they indifcriminately ufe for 
| all complaints, never adminiftering medicines internally. 


The only quadrupeds on thefe iflands are hogs and dogs: of the former, 
however, only the fows are kept, and they are fed principally with the milk 
of the cocoa nut and its kernel, which renders the meat of a firmnefs and 
delicious tafte, even fuperior, both in colour and flavour, to the beft Englifb | 
veal, It may be worthy remark, that, although the neighbouring Car Nico- . 
bar woods abound with monkeys of different fpecies, none are to be feen - 
in thefe iflands, notwithftanding their having been repeatedly brought over: - 
- . they neither propagate, nor do they live for any time. — 


-Among the feathered tribe wild pigeons are pretty abundant from une 
. to September, on account of a berry which is then ripe, and on which they 
. feed with great eagernefs: at the fame time pheafants and turtle doves are 
frequently: found, the conftant inhabitants of the woods are'a fpecies of 

the 
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the green parrot, or parroquet, with a. black bill and collar: no other birds 
_ are to be found in them. l 


The climate is pure, and might, with little trouble, be rendered very fa- 
lubrious: conftant fea breezes. fan their fhores, thus preferving them from 
oppreffive heat: vegetation continues without intermiffion, the woods are 
véry thick, and the trees bound together by ackind of twig or creeping 
fhrub, that renders them almoft impervious, 


The Nicobar dance is as dull and inanimate. as can be conceived, as well 
for the flownefs and heavinefs of its motions, as for the plaintive mono- 
tonous tune that accompanies it: with no inftrument but their mournful low 
voices, which are in perfe& unifon with the motion of their-bodies. Men 
and women form a circle, by putting their hand on each others fhoulders, 
they move flowly, backwards and forwards, inclining fometimes to the right, 


and fometimes to the left, 


"The whole of their mufick confifts of the few following notes, 





The bafis of the language fpoken by thefe iflanders, is chiefly Malay, with 
fome words borrowed from Europeans, and other ftrangers, as will appear 


by the following fpecimen : 


Chia . Father. | Ochié. | Uncle 
Cioum Grandfather Encognee - Man ` 
Chia Exchana Mother Coven Son . 


Encáná 


Encáná 
Cance - 
Chegnoun 
Choi 

Lal 
Moba 
Holmat 


'. Manonge 


Caleta | 
Incaougn 
Nann 
Enchojon 


Halikolala 


Tha 


` Fhian 


Foún 
Choal 
Eckait 
Och. 
Kinitay 
Poto 
Colcanon 
Hanban 
Cifcoa 
Hignoughn 
Tohon 
Lba-ba 


- Hivi . 
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Woman 


Wife 


Child 
Head 
Forehead 
Nofe 


. Eyes 


Lips 


"Tongue 


Chin 
Ears 
Hairs 
Neck 
Breat 
Belly 
Navel 
Arm 
Shoulders 
Back 
“Hand and fingers 
Thigh 
Knee | 
Leg " 
Nail 
Beard 
Sick - 
Dead 
Devil, 


Sun 


` Hen 

Chae Moon 

Háji Wind 
Onijo Water 
Gnam Calm 
Tenfagi Day-light 
Sctafin- Evening. 
Hatabom Night 
Kamben Noon 
Menzovi Yefterday ~ 
Holaéas To-morrow, 
Charow Great 
Mombefchi Small 
Kean Strong 
At loan Weak 
Fo Yes 
At chiow . No 
Lapoa Is good 
Pg |. Is enough . 
Thiow Me or I 
Mbibe You 
Kalakala younde F arewell 
Emlowm Gold 
Henoe Fire 

. Dheah Water 
Lhoe . Cloth 
Lanoa A ftrip they wear 
Gni 


Houfe, 
Tanop 
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Tanop | ^ Pipe 
Carrovaj Lemon 
Host ^ Old Cocoanut 
Guinoa. Green Cocoanut . 
Nat Cane 
Pantan Rattan 
Aptejo Cheft 
Cerum Needle. 
Hendel Mufket 
Henathoa Knife | 
-Danon —. Medicine . 
Heja Betel Nut. 
Ache Betel Leaf 
Cion Lime l 
- Chapeo Hat . 
Leuzo - Handkerchief 


© Thefe two.laft words are bor- 
` rowed from the Portuguefe. 
Hancban Chapeo Put on your hat 


Not . Ahog 

Ham > A dog 
Cochin A cat 
Taffoach Hen. 

Obia Egg 

Inlegne | Birds neft 
Cattoch Parrot 

Cha .* Fifh 


Cap Tortoifefhell 


` 


Poufþili ` To fet down 
Hababon To vomit 
Achicienga To ftand 


.. Hicbiackeri To fpeak 


Athe het — To write 
Ajouby “To light 


Luva Lead 

Carán Iron . 
Chánle © . Shirt & coat 
Hguba - Breeches 


Haube lola Stockings 
Dhanapela . > Shoes 
Halbai ... Bracelet. 
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Hanino — To eat 
Peoum : To drink 
Etaja ` Too fleep 
Ha.cacu To buy 
— Hem vbej . To fell 
Laan To lay down 
Hancibatena Come hither 
Cion . Be gone 
Hetbej - To laugh 
Houm. To weep 
Hanan. . To dance 
. Hame : To rain 
Pheumhoj. To fmoke, - 
' Hanfciounga To walk . 
Duonde To paddle or row ' 


 Henpójon 
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Heupójou Chair Chunla Red 
Cheráchà - Table Unat White 
Pará Dollar, or filver Cambalamagn Striped cloth | 


Thanula . Black 


NUMERALS. 

Heinz - One Eancata - Nine 
Had ‘Two Sicom Ten 
Loe Three Sicom bean Eleven 
. Toan Four Sicom baa Twelve 
Tanée Five Hemom thouma Twenty 
Tafoul Six Rocate Thirty 
lat ^ Seven | Toanmoan thiuma F orty 


Enfoan Eight . Sicom ficom Hundred 


It feems that they have no expreffion for the numbers beyond forty, except 
‘by multiplication, ' 


_ Trees of great height and fize are to be feen in their woods of a compact 
texture, well calculated for naval conftructions*: but the produ&ions of which 
they are more? particularly careful, are the cocoa and areca trees, the laft 
being chiefly for their own confumption; as they chew it all day long 
with tobacco, betel-leaf, and fhell-lime: the former is not only ufeful for 
their own and their hogs’ nourifhment, but alfo an obje& of trade. Moft 
of the country fhips, that are bound to Pegu from either of the coats 


* One of thef trees our-people cut down, that meafured nine fathoms in circumference, or fifty- 


four fect. 
* 


of 


- 
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of India, touch at the Nicobar Miands, in order to procure a cargo of co- 
coa-nuts, which they purchafe at the rate of four for a tobacco-leaf, and 
one hundred for a yard of blue cloth, and a bottle of cocoa-nut oil for four 
leaves of tobacco. The tropica. fruits grow in thofe iflands exquifitely fla- 
vourcd, the pine-apple in particular : wild cinnamon and faffafras grow there 
alfo; the coffee-tree in two years yields fruit; yams are to be found for 
three or four months in the year only, and are eaten by the natives inftead 
of the Larum, a nutritive fruit; in the defcription of which, and the tree that 


produces it, we fhall here endeavour to be very particular. 


The tree, that bears this nutritive fruit, is a fpecies of Palm, called by 
them Laram, by the Portuguefe Mellori; and is very abundant in thofe. 
iflands, as well as in Carnicobar: it grows promifcuoufly in the woods, among 
other trees, but it delights more particularly in a damp foil. -The trunk is 
often ftraight, thirty or thirty-five feet high, and ten or twelve inches (the 
oldeft even two feet) in circumference: the bark is fmooth, afh-colour- 
ed, with equidiftant interfe&ions, of a compatt hard texture in its interior 
part, but foft and quite hollow in the centre from the top of the trunk; 
the leaves grow difpofed like a calyx about three feet long and four 
inches broad, enfiform and aculeate, of-a dark green hue, and of a tenacious 
hard fubftance: the roots are out of the ground, and inferted at eight or ten 
feet on the trunk, according to its age, being not quite two feet in the 
earth: the fruit, which has the fhape of a pine, and the fize of a large Jaca, 
comes out of the bottom of the leaves: the age of a man is feldom fufh- 
cient to fee the trees bearing fruit: its weight forces it out of the leaves, 
and, when it is nearly ripe, which is known by the natives on the change 
of its colour’ from green to yellowifh, it is gathered, and weighs from 
thirty to forty pounds. The drupes are loofcned by thrufting a piece of iron 

Vor. III. X between 
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between their interflices: the exterior furface is cut off, and thus put into 
earthen pots covered with leaves, then boiled on a flow fire for feveral hours 
together: the fruit is fufficiently boiled, when the medullary part of it becomes 
foft and friable; it is then taken from the fire and expofed to the cold air; 
when cold, the drupes are feparated from the flalk, and the medullary part 
prefed out by means of a fhell forced into them. Within the woody part of 
the drupes, there are two feeds, in fhape and tafte much like almonds: the 
foft part-is then colle&ed into a fpherical mafs, and, in order to extra& all 
the ftringy fragments remaining in it by the compreffion of the fhell, a thread 
is paffed and repaffed, until the whole is extra&ted, and it comes out per- 
feGly clean: it, is then of a pale yellow colour, much refembling polenta, 
or the dreffed meal of the Zez Mays, and in tafte much like it: when not 
newly prepared, it has an acidity, to which it tends very ftrongly, if long ex- 
pofed to the atmofphere; but it may be preferved a long time, if wcll co- 


vered, 


It is certain, that the Nicobar bread-fruit tree differs very effentially from 
the palm defcribed by Mr. Masson, and found in the interior parts of Af- 
vica, which bears a fort of bread-fruit. On my fhowing to Mr. Masson, 
in Marck, 1790, the drawing of thc tree here defcribed, he was pleafingly fur- 
prized at the novelty, and declared he had never before fcen it. It differs 
alfo from the bread-trec found in Osabeite, and defcribed by Captain 
Coox in his Voyage round the World, as will appear very evident on a 
reference to the notes of that work. Some fhrubs, whofe leaves re- 
femble much thofe of the Nicobar bread-fruit tree, are to be feen on the 
Coromandel Coaft, and in the Ifle of France, where they thrive in fome 
degree, but never attain the height of thofe at Nicobar: imperfe& fmall 
fruits are feen once a year fproutüing out, and the inhabitants derive an 


advantage 





iin AY hed, 
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advantage from thc lcaves of the tree, which they convert into mats and bags 
to hold coffee. 


NOTE by the PRESIDENT. 


As far as we can determine the clafs and order of a plant froma mere 
delineation of its fruit, we may fafely pronounce, that the Léram of Nicobar 
is the Cádb of the Arabs, the Cétaca of the Indians, and the Pandanus of 
our botanifts, which is defcribed very awkwardly (as Kozw1c firk obferved 
to me) in the Supplement to Linnaus: he had himfelf defcribed with that 
elegant concifenefs, which conftitutes the beauty of the Linnean method, not 
only the wonderful fru&ification of the fragrant Céfaca, but moft of the flow- 
ers, which are celebrated in Saafcrit, by poets for their colour or fcent, and 
by phyficians for their medical ufes; and, as hc bequeathed his manufcripts 
to Sir Josseu Banxs, we may be fure, that the publick fpirit of that illuftri- 
ous naturalift will not fuffer the labours of his learned friend to be funk in 
oblivion. Whether the Panpanus Léram bea new fpecies, or only a variety, 
wc cannot yet pofitively decide; but four of the plants have been brought 
from Nicobar, and {ccm to flourifh in the Company's Botanical Garden, where 
they will probably bloffom; and the greateft cncouragement will, I truft, be 
given to the cultivation of fo precious a vegetable. A fruit weighing twenty 
or thirty pounds, and containing a farinaceous fubftance, both palatable and 
nutritive in a high degree, would, perhaps, if it were common in thefe pro- 
vinces, for ever fccure the natives of them from the horrors of famine; and 
the Pandanus of Bengal might be brought, I conceive, to equal perfeétion 
with that of Nicobar, if due care were taken to plant the male and female 
trees in the fame place, inílead of leaving the female, as at prefent, to bear 
an imperfe& and unprodu&ive fruit, and the diftant male to fpread itfelf 
only by the help of its radicating branches. — — 

Xa . NOTE 
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NOTE on PAGE 150. 


Though little can be added to M. Pot1vgz's defcription of the Salangane, or Hirundo, nidis edits 
libus, yet, as Captain Forrest was a perfect mafter of the Maley tongue, and defcribed only 
what he had feen, it will not be amifs to fubjoin his account of that fingular bird. ** The bird 
** with an edible neft is called, fays he, Jaimaeléni by the natives of the Moluccas, and Layang- 
** layang by the Malays: it is black as jet, and very much like a marten, but confiderably fmaller, 
** Its nefts, which the Malays call Sarang, are found.in caves, and generally in thofe, to which the 
** fea has accefs; and, as they are built in rows on perpendicular rocks, from which the young 
** birds frequently fall, thofe caves are frequented by fifh, and often by fnakes, who are hunting for 
** prey: they are made of a flimy gelatinous fubftance found on the fhore, of the fea-weed called 
** agal agal, and of a foft greenifh fizy matter often feen on rocks in the fhade when the water 
** oozes from above. Before a man enters fuch a cave, he fhould frighten out the birds, or keep 
e his face covered. ‘The Jaimalámi lays her eggs four times a year, but only two at a time: if 
** her nef be not torn from the rock, fhe will ufe it once more, but it then becomes dirty and black: 
** a neft, ufed but once before it is gathered, muft be dried in the fhade, fince it eafily abforbs 
** moifture, and, if expofed to the fun, becomes red, Such edible nefts are fometimes found in 
** caves, which the fea never enters, but they are always of a dark hue, inftead of being, like that 
** now produced, very nearly pellucid: they may be met with in rocky iflands over the whole eaft- 
** ern Archipelago, (by far the largeft in the world) but never, I believe, on the coat of China, 
** whither multitudes of them are carried from Batavia. The white and tranfparent nefts are highly 
** efteemed, and fold at Batavia for (even, eight, nine, or ten dollars a catty of 141b. but the 
** crafty Chinefe at that port, who pack up the nefts, one in another to the length of a foot or eigh- 
s teen inches, that they may not eafily be broken, {eldom fail, by a variety of artifices, to impofe 
* on their employers,” 


^ 


On 
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VIII. E 


On the Mysticau Portry of the Persians and Hinpus. 
By rue PRESIDENT. 


FIGURATIVE mode of expreffing the fervour of devotion, or the 
ardent love of created fpirits toward their Beneficent Creator, has 
prevailed from time immemorial in Áfa; particularly among the Perfiaz 
theifts, both ancient ZZfbangis and modern Sfi, who feem to have bor- 
rowed it from the Indian philofophers of the Védénta fchool; and their doc- 
trines are alfo believed to be the fource of that fublime, but poetical, theo- 
logy, which glows and fparkles in the writings of the old Academicks. 
* Praro travelled into Italy and Egypt, fays Cuaupz Frrunv, to learn the 
* theology of the Pagans at its fountain head:” its true fountain, however, 
was neither in Jtaly nor in Egypt, (though confiderable flreams of it had. 
been condu&ed thither by Pytuacoras and by the family of Miska) but 
in Perfia or India, which the founder of the Itelick fe& had vifited with a 
fimilar deign. What the Grecian travellers learned among the fages of the 
eaft, may perhaps be fully explained, at a feafon of leifure, in another dif- 
fertation; but we confine this effay to a fingular fpecies of poetry, which 
confifs almot wholly of a myftical religious allegory, though it feems, 
on a tranfient view, to contain only the fentiments of a wild and voluptu- 
ous libertinifm: now, admitting the danger of a poetical ftyle, in which the 
limits between vice and enthufiafm are fo minute as to be hardly diftin- 
guifhable, we muft beware of cenfuring it feverely, and mult allow it to 
be natural, though a warm imagination may carry it to a culpable excefs; 
for an ardently grateful piety is congenial to the undepraved nature of man, 
whofe mind, finking under the magnitude of the fubje&, and ftruggling to 
exprefs 
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exprefs its emotions, has recourfe to metaphors and allegories, which it 
fometimes extends beyond the bounds of cool reafon, and often to the 
brink of abfurdity. Barrow, who would have been the fublimeft mathe- 
matician, if his religious turn of mind had not made bim the deepeft theo- 
logian of bis age, defcribes Love as “ an affe&ion or inclination of the 
* foul toward an objefl, proceeding from an apprehenfion and efteem of 
* {ome excellence or convenience in it, as its beauty, worth, or utility, and 
* producing, if it be abfent, a proportionable defire, and confequently an 
* endeavour to obtain fuch a property in it, fuch polffeffion of it, fuch as 
* approximation to it, or union with it, as the thing is capable of ; with a re- 
-* gret and difpleafure in failing to obtain it, or in the want and lofs of it; 
* begetting likewife a complacence, fátisfa&ion, and delight in its pre- . 
** fence, poffeffion, or enjoyment, which is moreover attended with a good 
* will toward it, fuitable to its natüre; that is with a defire, that it fhould . 
“© arrive at, or continué in, its beft ftate; with a delight to perceive it thrive 
* and flourifh ; with a difpleafure to fec it fuffer or decay; with a confer 
** quent7endea-vour to advance it in all good, and preferve it from all evil.” 
Agreeably to this defcription, which confifts of two parts, and -was de- 
figned to comprife the tender love of the Creator towards created fpirits, 
the great philofopher burfts forth in another place, with his ufual anima- 
l tion and command of language, into the following panegyrick on the 
pious love of human fouls toward the author of their happinefs: “ Love 
s is the fweetelt and moft dele&able of all paffions ;; and, when by the con- 
* du& of wifdom it is dire&ed in a rational way.toward a worthy, con- 
* gruòus, and attainable obje&, it cannot otherwife than fill the heart 
* with ravifhing delight: fuch, in all refpe&s, fuperlatively fuch, is Go»; 
* who, infinitely beyond all other things, deferveth. our affc&ion, as moft 


^ 


* perfe&ly amiable and defirable; as having obliged us by innumerable 
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* and ineflimable benefits; all the good, that we have ever enjoyed, or 
."* can ever expe&, being derived from his pure bounty; all things in the 
* world in competition with him being mean and ugly; all things without 
* him, vain, unprofitable; and hurtful to us. He is the moft proper obje& 
' © of our love; for we chiefly were framed, and it is the prime law of our 
** nature, to love him; eur foul, from its original inflinti, vergeth toward him 
“as its centre, and can have no ref, till it be fixed on bim: he alone can fa- 
* tisfy the vaft capacity of our minds, and fill our boundlefs.defires, He, 
* of all lovely things, moft certainly and eafily may be attained; for, 
“ whereas, commonly men are croffed in their affe&ion, and their love is 
“ embittered from their affe&ing things imaginary, which they cannot reach, 
* or coy things which difdain and reje& them; it is with Go» quite other- 
* wife: He is moft ready to impart himfélf; he moft earneftly defireth and 
* wooeth our love; he is not only moft willing to correfpond in affeétion,. 
** but even doth prevent us therein: He doth cherifh and encourage our love by 
“ fweeteft influences and moft confoling embraces, by kindeft expreffions of fa- 
* vour, by moft beneficial returns; and, whereas all other obje&s do in the 
‘© enjoyment much fail our expeftation, he doth even far exceed it. 
© Wherefore in all affe&ionate motions of our hearts toward Gop; in 
* defiring him, or feeking his favour and friendfhip; in embracing him, 
* or fetting our efteem, our good will our confidence on him; in ey- 
** joying him by ‘devotional: meditations and addreffes to him; in a 
* refle&ive fenfe of our interet and propriety in him; ia zkat myferióus 
* union of jpirit, whereby we do clofely adhere to, aud are, as it were, inferted 
** in bim; in a hearty complacence in his benignity, a grateful fenfe of his 
** kindnefs, and a zealous defire of yielding fome requital for it, we can- 
“ not but feel very pleafant tranfports: indeed, that celeftial flame, kin- 
‘E dled in or hearts by the fpirit of love, cannot be void of warmth; we 
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cannot fix our eyes upon infinite beauty, we cannot tafte infinite fweet- 
nefs, we cannot cleave to infinite felicity, without alfo perpetually rejoic- - 
ing in the Ert daughter of Love to Gop, Charity toward men; which, 
in complexion and careful difpofition, doth much refemble her mother ; 
for fhe doth rid us from all thofe gloomy, keen, turbulent imaginations 
and paffions, which cloud our mind, which fret our heart, which dif- 
compofe the frame of our foul; from burning anger, from ftorming con- 
tention, from gnawing envy, from rankling fpite, from racking fufpici- 


on, from diftra&ing ambition and avarice; and, confequently, doth fettle 


^ 
^ 


^ 
^ 


our mind in an even temper, in a fedate humour, in an harmonious’ 
order, in that pleafant fate of tranquillity, which naturally doth refult from 
. the voidance of irregular paffions. Now this paffage from Barkow, (which 
borders, I admit, on quietifm and enthufiaftick devotion) differs only from 
the myftical theology of the Szji's and Yogis, as the flowers and fruits of 
Europe differ in {cent and flavour from thofe of Zfia, or as European differs 


from. Afiatick eloquence; the fame ftrain, in poetical meafure, would rife 


^ 
^ 


^ 
^ 


up to the odes of Spenser on Divine Love and Beauty, and in a higher key 
with richer embellifhments, to the fongs of Hariz and. Javave'va, the rap- 
tures of the 7Mafzavi, and the myfteries of the Bhdgavat. 


Before we come to the Perfians and Indians, let me produce another fpe- 
cimen of European theology, colleded from a late excellent work of the 
illuftrious M. Nexer. “ Were men animated, fays.he, with fublime 
** thoughts, did they refpe& the intellectual. power, with which they are: 
“ adorned, and take an intereft in the dignity of their nature, they would 
* embrace with tranfpor: that fenfe of religion, which ennobles their facul- 
“ ties, keeps their minds in full ftrength, and unites them in idea with. 
* him, whofe immenfity .overwhelms them with aftonifhment: confidering 


.. © gbemfeloes: 
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 shemfelves as an emanation from that infinite being, the fource and caufe of all- 
“ things, they would then difdain to be mifled by a gloomy and falfe 
* philofophy, and would cherifh the idea of a Gop, who created, who re- 
generates, who preferves this univerfe by invariable laws, and by a conti- . 
* nued chain of fimilar caufes producing fimilar effects; who pervades all 
* nature with his divine fpirit, as an univerfal foul, which moves, direéts, 
* and reftrains the wonderful fabrick of this world. The blifsful idea of 
“ a Gop fweetens every moment of our time, and embellifhes before us the 
** path of life; unites us delightfully to all the beauties of mature, and affo- 
* ciates us with every thing that lives or moves. Yes; the whifper of the 
** gales, the: murmur of waters, the peaceful agitation of trees and fhrubs, 
** would concur to engage our minds and affed our fouls with tendernefs, if 
* our thoughts were elevated to oue univerfal caufe, if we recognized on all 
"© fides the work of Him whom we love; if we marked the traces of his auguft 
** fteps and benignant intentions; if we believed ourfelves a&ually prefent. 
* at the difplay of bis boundlefs power, and the magnificent exertions of 
** his unlimited goodnefs. Benevolence, among all the virtues, has a cha- 
* ra&er more than human, and a certain amiable. fimplicity in its nature, 
* which feems analogous to the frf idea, the original intention of confer- 
* ring delight, which we neceflarily fuppofe in the Creator, when we pre- 
- fume to feek his motive in beftowing exiftence: benevolence is that 
“ virtue, or, to fpeak more emphatically, that primordial beauty, which pre- 
* ceded all times and all worlds; and, when we refle& on it, there 
* appears an analogy, obfcure indeed at prefent, and: to us imperfeélly 
known, between our moral nature and a time yet very remote, when 
* we fhall fatisfy our ardent wifhes and lively hopes, which conftitute 
* perhaps a fixth, and (if the phrafe may be ufed) a diftant fenfe. It 
'* may even be imagined, that love, the brighteft ornament of our na- 
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* ture, love, enchanting and fublime, is a myfterious pledge for the affur- 
* ance of thofe hopes; fince love, by difengaging us from ourfelves, by 
* tranfporting us beyond the limits of our own being, is the firft ftep in our 
* progrefs to-a joyful immortality; and, by affording both the notion and 
** example of a cherifhed obje& diftin& from our own fouls, may be con- 
'* fidered as an interpreter to our hearts of fomething, which our intelle&is 
* cannot conceive. We may feem even to hear the fupreme intelligence 
** and eternal foul of all nature, give this commiffion to the fpirits which 
** emaned from him: Go; admire a {mall portion of my works, and fiudy them ; 
* make your firft trial of bappinefs, and learn to love bim, who beflowed it; but 
«s feck not to remove the veil Jpread over the fecret of your exiflence : Jour na- 
* jure is compofed of thofe divine particles, which, at an. infinite diftance, conftitute 
` *t my own effence ; but you would be too near me, were you permitted to penetrate 
«the myftery of our feparation and union: wait the moment ordained by my wif- 
dom; and, until that moment come, hope to approach me only by adoration and 


* gratitude.” 


If thefe two paífages were tranflated into Sanferit and Perfian, I am 
confident, that the Véddutis and Súfs would confider them as an‘ epitome 
of their common fyftem; for they concur in believing that the fouls. 
‘of men differ infinitely in degree, but not at all in kind, from the divine 
fpirit, of which they are particles, and in which they will ultimately be 
" abforbed; that the fpirit of Gop pervades the univerfe, always immedi- 
ately prefent to his work, and confequently always in fubftance, that he 
-alone is perfe& benevolence, perfe& truth, perfe& beauty; that the love 
‘of him alone is reg] and genuine love, while that of all other obje&s is 
-abfurd and illufory, that the beauties of nature are faint refemblances, 
‘like images in a mirror, of the divine charms; that, from ejernity with- 
out 


e 
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out beginning, to eternity without end, the' fupreme benevolence is occu- 
_ pied in beftowing happinefs, or the means of attaining it; that men can only 
attain it by performing their part of the primal covenant between them and the - 
Creator; that nothing has a pure abfolute exiffence but mind or /pirit; 
that material fubftances, as the ignorant call them, are no more than gay pic- 
‘tures prefented continually to our minds by the fempicernal ‘artift; that we 
muft beware of attachment to fuch phantoms, and attach ourfelves exclu-, 
fively to Gop, who truly exifts in us, as we exift {clely in him; that we 
retain, -even in this forlorn ftate of feparation from our beloved, the idea 
of heavenly beauty, and the remembrance of our primeval vows; that {weet mu« 
fick, gentle breezes, fragrant flowers, perpetually renew the primary idea, re- 
frefh our. fading memory, and melt us with tender affe&ions; that we muft 
‘cherifh thofe affections, and by abítra&ing our fouls’ from vanity, that is, 
afrom all but Gop, approximate to his effence, in our final union with 
which: will confift our fupreme beatitude. From thefe principles flow a 
thoufand metaphors and other -poetical figures, which abound in the facred - 
poems of the Perfians and Hindus, who feem to mean the fame thing i in 
fubftance,. and differ only in. expreffion, as their languages differ iu idiom! 
The modern Su’r1s, who profefs à belief in the Koran, fuppofe with great. 
fublimity, both of thought and-of di&ion, an exprefs coniraci, on. the day of 
eternity without beginning, between the affemblage of created fpirits and the 
fupreme foul, from which they were detached, when a celeftial voice pro- 
nounced thefe words, addreffed to each fpirit feparately, ** Art thou not with 
“thy Lord?" that is, art thou, not bound by a folemn éontra& with 
him ?- and all the fpirits anfwered with one voice, ** Yes:'" hence it is, 
that alif, or art thou sot, and. bel, or yes,. inceffantly occur in the my- 
{tical vetfes. of did er fans, and of the Tur kif poets, who imitate them, as 
e > Ya c the 
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the Romans imitated the Greeks. The Hindus defcribe the fame covenant 
under the figurative notion, fo finely expreffed by Isaran, of a muptia 
contra; for confidering Gop in the three chara&ters of Creator, Regene. 
rator, and Preferver, and fuppofing the power of Prefervation and Bene. 
volente to have become incarnate in the perfon of Crisuna, they reprefen: 
him as married to RA'/DHA!, a word fignifying atonement, pacification, or fatis- 
fa&ion, but applied allegorically to the foul of man, ox rather to the whole af. 
Jémblage of created fouls, between whom and the benevolent Creator they 
fuppofe that reciprocal love, which Barrow defcribes with a glow of ex- 
preflion perfeétly oriental, and which our moft orthodox theologians believe 
to have been myftically /badewed in the fong of Sotomon, while they 
admit, that, in a Hera! fenfe, it is an epithalamium on the marriage ol 
the fapient king with the princefs of Egypt. The very learned author o: 
the prele&ions on facred poetry declared his opinion, that the Canticles were 
founded on hiftorical truth, but involved an allegory of that fort, whicl: 
he named myfical; and the beautiful poem on the loves of Larr anc 
Majnum by the inimitable Niza’m1 (to fay nothing of other poems on the 
fame fubje&) is indifputably built on true hiftory, yet avowedly allegorica 
and myfterious; for the introduétion to it is a continued rapture on divin 
‘love; and the name of Laini.feems to be ufed in the Mafaavi and the 


odes of Hariz for the omniprefent fpirit of Go». 


It has been made a queftion, whether the poems ‘of Hariz muft be 
taken in a literal or in a figurative fenfe; but the queftion does not ad. 
mit of a general and dire& anfwer; for even the moft enthufiaftick of hi: 
commentators allow, that fome of them are to be taken literally, anc 
his editors ought to have diftinguifhed them, as our "SesusxR ha: 
diftinguifhed his four odes on Leve and Beauty, inftead of mixing «he profane 
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with the divine, by a childifh arrangement according to- the alphabetical 
order of the rhymes. Hariz never pretended to more than human virtues, 
and it is known that he had human propenfiies; for, in his youth, he was 
paffionately in love with a girl furnamed Shakbi Nebat, or the Branch of Su- 
garcane, and the prince of Shiraz was his rival: fince there is an agreeable 
wildnefs.in the ftory, and fince the.poet himfelf alludes-to it in one of his 
odes, I give it you at length from the commentary. There-is a place 
called Pirifebz, or the Green old man, about four Perfian leagues from the ` 
city; and a popular opinion had long prevailed, that a youth, who fhould 
país forty fucceffive nights in Pirifebz without feep, would infallibly become 
an excellent poet: young Hariz had accordingly made a. vow, that he 
would ferve that apprenticefhip with the utmoft exa&nefs, and for thirty- 
nine days he rigoroufly difcharged his duty, walking every morning before 
the houfe of his coy miftrefs, taking fome refrefhment and reft at noon, 
and paffing the. night awake at his poetical flation; but, on the fortieth 
morning, he was tranfported with joy on feeing the girl beckon to him 
through the lattices, and invite him to enter: fhe received him with rapture, 
decláred her preference of a bright genius to the fon of a king, and would 
have detained him all night, if he had not recolleCied his vow, and, refolv- 
ing to keep' it inviolate, returned to his poft, The people of Shiraz add, 
(and the fition is grounded on a couplet of Hariz) that early next morning 
an old man in a green mantle, who was. no lefs a perfonage than Kuizr him- 
felf, approached him at Pirifebz with a cup brim full of near, which the 
Greeks would have called the water of Aganippe, and rewarded his perfeve- 
rance with an infpiring draught of it. After his juvenile paffions had fub- 
fided, we may fuppofe that his mind took that religious bent, which appears 
in moft of his “compofitions ; for there can be no doubt that the following 
diftichs, cajle&ed from different odes, relate to the myflical theology of 
the Sujis: l l i 

“ In 
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..'* O the blifs of that day, when I fhall depart from this defolate manfion; 
** fhall feek ret for my foul; and fhall follow the traces of my beloved. 


* Dancing with love of his beauty, like à mote in a fun-beam, till I reach 
* the {pring and fountain of light, whence yon fun derives all his luftre!’* 


: The couplets, which follow, relate as indubitably to human love and 


fenfual gratifications: 


* May the hand never fhake, which gathered the owner ‘May the foot 
** never flip, which preffed them! 


e That poignant liquor, which the zadat calls the mother of fins, is s plea- 
« * fanter and fweeter to me than the kiffes of a maiden. : 

* Wine two years old and a damfel of fourteen are fufficient fociety for 
* me, above all.companies great or fmall, ` 

“ How delightful is dancing to lively notes and the cheerful melody of 
& the flute, efpecially when we touch the hand of a beautiful girl. 


* Call for wine, and featter flowers around: what more canft thou afk from 
“ fate? Thus fpoke the nightingale this ee what fayeft thou, fweet 
& rofe, to his precepts? 


.** Bring thy couch to the garden of rofes, that thou mayeft kifs the 
cheeks and lips of lovely damfels, quaff rich wine, and {mell odoriferous. 


« bloffoms. | 
oO branch: 


"y 
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* © branch of an exquifite rofe-plant, for whofe fake dof thou grow? 
«`Ah! on whom will that fmiling rofe-bud confer delight? 


. * The rofe would have difcourfed on thé beauties of my charmer, but 
* the gale was jealous, and ftole her breath, béfore fhe fpoke. 


. “In this age, the only friends who are free from blemifh; are a flafk 


« of pure wine and a volume of elegant love fongs. 


* © the joy of that moment, when the felf-fufficiency of inebriation 
“ rendered me independent of the prince and of his minifter!” - 


Many zéalous admirers of Ha'riz infift, that by wine he invariably 
means devotion; and they have gone fo far ds to compofe a di&tionary of 
words: in the Janguage, as they call it, of the SZfis: in that vocabulary, fleep 
_ is explained by meditation on the divine perfe&ions, and perfume by ope of 
the divine favour; gales are illapfes of grace; kiffes and embraces, the raptures 
of piety; idolators, infidels, and libertines, are men of the pureft religion, and 
their idof is the Creator himfelf ; the zeverg is a retired oratory, and its keeper, 
a fage inftru&or; beauty denotes the perfeZion of the Supreme Being; treffes 
are the expanfion of his glory; dps the hidden myfteries of his effence ; 
down on the cheek, the world of fpirits, who encircle his throne; and a d/ack 
inole, the point of indivifible unity; lafily, wantonne/s, mirth, and inebriety, 
, mean religious ardour and abílraCtion from all terreftrial thoughts. The 
` poet himfelf gives a colour in many paffages to fuch an interpretation; and 
- “without it we can hardly conceive, that his poems, or thofé of his nu- 
inérous imitators, would be tolerated in a Mafelman countty, efpecially at 
Conftantinople, where they are venerated as divine compofitions : it mult 


be admitted, that the fublimity of the myffical allegory, which, like me- 


taphors 
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taphors and comparifons, fhould be general only, not minutely exa&, is dimi- 
nifhed, if not deftroyed, by an attempt at particular and difina refemblances; 
and that the ftyle is open to dangerous mifinterpretation, while it fupplies 
real infidels with a pretext for laughing at religion itfelf. 


On this occafion I cannot refrain from producing a moft extraordinary 
ode by a SZf? of Bokbdrd, who effumed the poetical furname of Ismat: a 
more modern poet, by prefixing three lines to each couplet, which rhyme 
with the firft hemiftich, has very elegantly and ingenioufly converted the 
Kafidab into a Mokbammes, but I poen you only with a literal verion of the 
original diftichs: 


«c Yefterday, half inebriated, I paffed by. the quarter where the vintners 
_ © dwell, to feek the daughter of an infidel who fells wine. 


2d At the end of the ftreet, there advanced before me a damfel, with a 
« fairy's cheeks, who, in the manner of a pagan, wore her treffes difhevelled 
** over her fhoulders like the facerdotal thread. I faid: O tbou, to the arch 
€ of whofe eye-brow the new. moon is a afite what quarter is this, and where is 
© thy manfien ? 


* She anfwered :. Caf thy rofary on the ground; bind on thy fhoulder the 
c thread of paganifm; throw fones at the glafs of piety; and quaff wine from a 
* full goblet; 


«€ After that. come before me, that I may whifper a word én thine ear: thou wiit 
© accomplifh thy Jéuruey, if thou lifen to my difcourfe. 


~ Vou. III, l Z : (& Abandoning 
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* Abandoning my heart, and rapt in extafy, I ran after her, till I came 


‘to a place, in which religion and reafon forfook me. 


* At a diftance I beheld a company, all infane and inebriated, who came 


boiling and: roaring with ardour from the wine of love; 


* Without cymbals, or lutes, or viols, yet all full of mirth and melody ; 


without wine, or goblet, or flafk, yet all inceffantly drinking. 


** When the cord of reftraint flipped from my hand, I defired to afk 
her one queftion, but fhe faid: Svlence ! 


* This is uo fquare temple, to the gate of which thou canft arrive precipitately 
this is no mofque to sobicb.1bow canft come with tumult, but without knowledge. 
This is the banquet-houfe of infidels, aud within it all are intoxicated; all from 
< she dawn of eternity 4o the day of refurrettion loft in aftonifoment. 


5 Depart then from the cloifter, aud take the way to the tavern; caft off the 
cloak of a dervife and wear the robe of a libertine. 


* I obeyed; and, if thou defireft the fame ftrain and colour with Ismat, 


imitate him, and fell this world and the next for one drop of pure wine." 


Such is the ftrange religion, and ftranger language of the Sfi; but. moft 
of the Afatick poets axe of that religion, and if we think it worth while to 
read their poems, we: muft think it worth while to underftand them: their 
great Maulaví affures us, .that “ they profefs eager defire, but with no car- 
* nal affeBion, and circulate the cup, but no material goblet; fince all 


** things 
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-“ things are fpiritual in their fe&, all is myftery within myftery;" confift- 
ently with which declaration, he opens his- atonihing work, entitled the 
Mofi savi, with the following couplets: ^ — - ees SS 


Hear how yon reed in fadly-pleafing tales 
Departed blifs, and prefent wo bewails! 
* With me from native banks untimely torn, - l 
* Love-warbling youths and foft-ey'd virgins mourn. 
* O! letthe heart, by fatal abfence rent, ` 
* Feel what I fing, and bleed when I lament: 
E Who roams in exile from his parent bow’r, 
d Pants to return, and chides each ling’ ring. hour. 
* My notes, in circles of the grave and gay, . 
* Have hail'd the rifing, cheer’d the clofing day : 
* Each in my fond affeGions claim'd a part, 
* But none difcern'd the fecret of my heart. 
* What though my.ftrains and forrows flow. combin'd! 
- * Yet ears are flow, and carnal eyes are blind. > - 
* Free through each mortal form the fpirits roll; 
* But fight avails not.—Can we fee.the foul? . 
Such notes breath'd gently from yon vocal frame: 
Breath'd faid I? no; 'twas all enliv'ning. flame. 
. "Tis love, that fills the reed. with warmth divine; 
"Tis love, that fparkles in the racy wine. . 
Me, plaintive wand'rer from my peerlefs maid, 
The reed has fir'd,:and all my foul betray'd. 
He gives the bane, and he with balfam .cures; j ay M 
Affli&s, yet fooths; impaffions, yet allures.. .. . ^ .. 
Z2 i Delightful 
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Delightful pangs his am'rous tales prolong; 

And LaiLrs frantick lover lives in fong. 

Not he, who reafons beft, this wifdom knows: 
Ears only drink what rapt'rous tongues difclofe. 
Nor fruitlefs deem the reed's heart-piercing pain: 
See fweetnefs dropping from the parted cane. 
Alternate hope and fear my days divide, 

I courted Grief, and Anguifh was my bride. 
Flow on, fad ftream of life! I fmile fecure: . 
Tunov liveft; "Tov, the pureft of the pure! ` 
Rife, vigrous yoüth! be free; be nobly bold, 


` Shall chains confine you, though they blaze with gold ? 


Go; to your vafe the gather'd main convey: 
What were your ftores? The pittance of a day! 
New plans for wealth your fancies would invent; 
Yet fhells, to nouriffi pearls, muft lie content. 
The man whofe robe lóve's purple arrows rend 
Bids av'rice reft and.toils tumultuous end. 
Hail, heav’nly love! true fource of endlefs gains! 
Thy balm reftores. me, and thy fkill fuftains. 
Oh, more than Garen learn'd, than Prato wife! 
My guide, my law, my joy fupreme arife! 
Love warms this frigid clay with myftick fire, 
And dancing mountains leap with young defire. 
Bleft is the foul that fwims in feas of love, ` 
And long the life fuftain'd by food above. 
With forms imperfe& can perfe&ion dwell? - 
Here paufe, my fong, and thou, vain world, farewel, » 
| A volume 
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A volume might be filled with fimilar paffages from the Sd poets; from 
Sa/1, Orri, Mi’r Knosrav, Jai, HAZIN, and Sa'six, who are next 
in beauty of compofition to Ha'riz and Sapi, but next at a confiderable 
diflance; from Mersun the moft elegant of their Turki imitators; from a 
few Hindi poets of our own times, and from IsnuL Fa'nzp, who wrote my- 
ftical odes in Arabick; -but we may clofe this account of the Sufs with a 
paflage from the third book of the Busran, the declared fubjef of which 
is divine love; referring you for a particular detail of their metaphyficks and 
theology to the Dadifan of Mousani Fang, and to the pleafing effay, called 
the Funétion of two Seas, by that amiable and unfortunate prince, Da’ra’ 


SHECU’H: 


** The love of a being compofed, like thyfelf, of water and clay, de- 
ftroys thy patience and peace of mind; it excites thee, in thy waking 
& hours, with minute beauties, and engages thee in thy fleep, with vain 
^ imaginations: with ‘fuch teal affe€tion doft thou lay thy head on her foot, 
* that the univerfe,.in comparifon of her, vanifhes into nothing before 
thee; and, fince thy gold allures not her eye,-gold and mere earth ap- 
pear equal in thine. Not a breath doft thou utter to any one elfe, for 
*€ with her thou hat no room for any other; thou declareft that her abode 
is in thine eye, or, when thou clofeft it, in thy. heart; thou haft no fear l 
of cenfure from any man;. thou haft no power to be at reft for a moment; 
if fhe demands thy foul, it runs inftantly to thy lip; and if fhe waves á 
- * cimeter over thee, thy head falls immediately under it. Since an abfurd 
« Jove, with its bafis on air, affe&s thee fo violently, and commands with a 
“ {way fo defpotick, canft thou wonder, that they who walk in the true path, 
* are drowned in the fea of myfterious adoration? They difregard life 


** through *affe&ion for its giver; mey -abandon the world through re- 
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membrance of its maker; they are inebriated with the melody of amo- 
rous complaints; they remember their beloved, and refign to him both 
this life and.the next. Through remembrance of Go», they fhun. al] 
mankind: they are fo enamoured of the cup-bearer, that they fpill the 


wine from the cup. No panacéa can heal them, for no mortal can be 


apprized of their malady; fo loudly has rung in their ears, from eternity 


without beginning, the divine.word alef, with Zel, the tumultuous ex- 
clamation of all fpirits. They are a fe& fully employed, but fitting in 
retirement; their feet are of earth, but their breath is a flame: with a 
fingle yell they could rend a mountain from its bafe; with a fingle cry 
they could throw a city into confufion: like wind, they are concealed 
and move nimbly ; “like ftone; they are filent, yet repeat Gon’s praifes. 
At early dawn their tears flow fo copioufly as to wath from their eyes 
the ‘black powder of fleep: though the courfer. of their fancy ran fo 
{wiftly all night, yet the morning finds them left behind in diforder: night 
and day they are plunged in an ocean of ardent defire, till they are un. 
able, through aftonifhment, to diftinguifh night from day. So enraptured 
are ‘they with the beauty of Him, who decorated the human form, that, 
with the beauty of the form itfelf, they have no concern; and if ever. 
they behold a beautiful fhape, they fee in it the myftery of Gon’s work. 


** The wife take not the-hufk in exchange for the kernel; and he, who 
makes that choice, has no underftanding. He only has drunk the pure 


wine of unity, who has forgotten, by sememberng Gon, all things elfe in 
both waridi, ^ 


-= . j l B s N . 
Let us return to the Hindus, among whom we now find the fame embleimatical 


theology, which Pyraacoras admired and adopted. The loves of Caisuna 


and. 
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and Rapua, or the reciprocal attra€tion between the divine goodnefs and 
the human foul, are told at large in the tenth book of the Bhégavat, and are 
the fubje& of a little Pafferal Drama, entitled GZtggóvinda: it was the work of 
J^v^pz'va, who flourifhed, it is faid, before Carinas, and was born, as he 
tells us himfelf, in Cenduli, which many believe to be in Calinga ; but fince 
there is a town of a fimilar name in Berdwan, the natives of it infift that the. 
fineft lyrick poet of India was their countryman, and celebrate, in honour of 
him, an annual jubilee, paffing a whole night in reprefenting his drama, 
and in finging his beautiful fongs. After having tranflated the Gztegdvinda 
word for word, I reduced my tranflation to the form, in which it is now exhi- 
bited; omitting only thofe paffages, which are too luxuriant and too bold 
for an European tate, and the prefatory ode on the ten incarnations of 
Visunu, with which you have been prefented on another occafion: the 
phrafes in Italicks, are the burdens of the feveral fongs; and you may be 
affured, that not a fingle image or idea has been added by the tranflator. 
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* T^ HE firmament is obfcured by clouds; the woodlands are black with - 
€ Tamála-trees; that youth, who roves in the foreft, will be fearful 
* in the gloom of night; go, my daughter; bring the wanderer home to 
* my ruftick manfion." ' Such was the command of NANDA, the fortunate 
herdfman; and hence arofe the. love of Ra’pua’ and Ma'nHava, who 


- fported on the bank of Yamuna, or haftened eagerly to the fecret bower. 


If thy foul be delighted with the remembrance of Hert, or fenfible to ` 
the raptures of love, lifen to the voice of Javapz'va, whofe notes are 
both {weet and brilliant. O ruou, who reclineft on the bofom of Ca- 

. MALA'; whofe ears flame with gems, and whofe locks are embellifhed 
with fylvan flowers; thou; from whom the day-ftar derived his effulgence, 
who fleweft the venom-breathing Ca'ziva, who-beamedit, like a fun, on 
the tribe of Yapu, that flourifhed like a lotos; thou, who fitteft on the 
plumage of Ganuna, who, by fubduing demons, gaveft exquifite joy to the 


affembly of immortals; thou, for whom the daughter of Janaca was > 


decked in gay apparel, by whom Du’'snana was overthrown; thou, whofe 
eye fparkles "like the ‘water-lily, who calledf three worlds into exift- 
ence; thoy, by whom the rocks of Mandar were eafily fupported, who ` 


- VoL. III. au Aa ^,  fippeft 
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l fippeft ne&ar from the radiant lips of Pepa’, as the fluttering Chacra 


drinks the moon-beams; ġe vifforious, O Hert, lord of conquefi ! 


Ra'pua! fought him long in vain, and her thoughts were confounded by 


the fever of defire: fhe roved in the- vernal morning among the twining 


Vafantis covered with ‘foft bloffoms, "when a damfel thus addreffed her with 
youthful hilarity : * The gale, that has wantoned round the beautiful clove- 


€ 


^ ^-^ o ^ ^ ^ ^ 


^w 


Li 


^ ^ a m a ^ & se a 


a 


plants, breathes now from the hills of Malaya; the circling arbours re- 
found with the notes of the Cóc and the murmurs of honey-making fwarms. 


Now the hearts of damfels, whofe-lovers travel at a diftance, are pierced 


‘with anguifh; while the bloffoms. of Bacw are confpicuous among the 


flowerets covered with bees. The Tamd/a, with leaves dark and odorous, 
claims a tribute from the mufk, which it vanquifhes; and the cluftering 
flowers of the Pa/Z/a refemble the nails of Ca'ma; with which he rends the 
hearts of the young.. The full-blown Ce/ara gleams like the {ceptre of the 
world’s monarch, Love; and the pointed thyrfe of the Cétaca refembles 


: the darts, by which lovers are wounded. — See the bunches of Pátali-flowers 


filled with bees, like the quiver of Smara full of fhafts; while the ten- ` 


- der bloffom of the Caruza {miles to fee the whole world laying fhame afide. 


The far-fcented Mádbavi beautifies the trees, round which ittwines; andthe . 
frefh Mal/icà feduces, with rich perfume, even the hearts of hermits ; while 
the Amra-tree with blooming treffes is embraced by the gay creeper Ari- 


‘mufa, and the blue ftreams of Yamund wind round the groves of Vrin+ 


dávan. ` In this charming feafon, which gives pain to feparated lovers, young 
Henri fports and dances with a company of damfels. A breeze, like the breath 
of love, from the fragrant flowers of the Céracá, kindles every heart, whilft 
it.perfumes the woods with the duft, which it fhakes from thé Mallicá with 


e half. 
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* half-opened buds; and the - Cócila burfts into fong, when he does the 
* bloffoms gliftening on the lovely Rafála.’ 


The jealous Raiona gave no anfwer; and, foon after, her officious 
friend, perceiving the foe of Mura, in the foreft, eager for the rapturous 
embraces of the-herdfmen’s daughters, with whom he was dancing, thus 
again addreffed his forgotten miílrefs: * With a garland of wild flowers 
* defcending even to the yellow mantle; that girds his azure limbs, diftin- 
* guifhed by fmiling cheeks and by ear-rings, that fparkle, as he. plays, 
` © Heri exults in the.affemblage of amorous damfeis. One of them preffes him 
* with her {welling breaft, while fhe warbles with exquifite melody. An- 
* other, affe&ed by a glance from his eye, ftands meditating on the lotos - 
- © of his face.- A third, on. pretence of whifpering a fecret- in his ear, ap- 
* proaches his temples, and kiffes them with ardour, One feizes his mantle 
* and draws him towards her, pointing to the bower on the banks of Ya: 
* mund, where elegant Vanjulas interweave their branches. . He applauds 
* another, who dances in the fportive circle, whilft her bracelets ring, as 
* fhe beats time with her palms. Now he careffes one, and kiffes another, 
* fmiling on a third with complacency; and now he chafes her, whofe 
* beauty has moft allured liim.. Thus the wanton Herr frolicks, in the 


* feafon of fweets, among tlie maids of raja, who ruth to. his embraces, as 


if he were Pleafure itfelf affuming a human form; and one of thém, under . 
* a pretext of hymning his divine perfe&ions, whifpers i in his ear: “ Thy 
. * lips; my beloved, are neĝar, 5 


Rap'na4' remains in the foreft; but refenting the ` promifcuous paffion 
of HERL. and his negle& of ker beauty, which he once thought fuperiour, 
fhe retires to a bower of twining plants, the fummit of which refounds 

m Aaz ` — * with 
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with the humming of fwarms engaged in their {weet labours; and ‘there, 
falling languid on the ground, fhe thus addreffes her female companion. 
Though be take recreation in my abfence, and fimile on all around him, yet my foul 


remembers Him, whofe beguiling reed modulates a tune fweetened by the 


netar of his quivering lip, while his ear fparkles with gems, and his eye : - 


darts amorous glances; Him, whofe locks are decked with the plumes of 
peacocks refplendent with many-coloured moons, and whofe mantle 
gleams like a dark-blue cloud illumined with rain-bows; Him, whofe 
graceful {mile. gives new luftre to his lips, brilliant and foft as a dewy 
leaf, fweet and ruddy as. the bloffom of Bandbujiva, while they tremble 
with eagernefs to kifs the daughters of the herdfmen; Him, who difperfes 
the gloom with beams from the jewels, which decorate his bofom, his 


writs, and his ankles, on whofe forehead fhines a circlet of fandal wood, 


which makes even the moon contemptible, when it fails through irradiated 


clouds; Him, whofe ear-rings are formed of entire gems in thé fhape of the 
fifh Macaron the banners of Love; even the yellow-robed God, whofe at- 


tendants are the chiefs of deities, of holy men, and of demons; him, who 


' reclines under a gay Cadamba-tree; who formerly delighted me, while he 


hé gracefully waved in the dance; and all his foul fparkled in his eye. My 


weak mind thus enumerates his qualities; and, though offended, ftrives to . 


banifh offence. What elfe can it do? It cannot part with its affeGtion for 


Crisuna, whofe love is excited by: other damfels, and who fports in the 


abfence of Ra’pua’. Bring, O friend, that vanquifher of the demon Ce’s1, 


to fport with me, who am repairing to a fecret bower, who look timidly on all - 
fides, who meditate with amorous fancy on his divine transfiguration. Bring 
hirh, whofe difcourfe was once compofed ofthe genüeft words, to converfe 


_with me, who am bafhful on his firft approach, and exprefs my thoughts 


- 5 with a {mile fweet as honey. Bring him, who formerly flept gn my bo- 


* fom, 


- 
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* fom, to recline with me on a.green bed of leaves jut gathered, while 


*. his lip fheds dew, and my arms enfold him. Bring him, who has attained 


^ 


the € perfe&ion.of fkill in love's art, whofe hand ufed to prefs thefe firm 


^ 


and delicate fpheres, to play: with me, whofe voice rivals that of the 


a 


Cócil, and whofe treffes are bound with waving bloffoms. Bring him, who 


^ 


formerly drew: me by the locks to his embrace; to repofe. with me, whofe 


a 


feet tinkle, aş they move, with rings of gold and of gems, whofe loofened 


n 


zone founds, as it falls; and whofe:limbs are flender and flexible as the: 


A 


creeping plant. ` That God, whofe cheeks are beautified by the ne@ar 


* 


of his fmiles, whofe pipe drops in his extafy, I faw in the grove en- 


a 


‘circled by the damfels of Vraja, who gazed: on him afkance from the corners 


~ 
^ 


-of their eyes: I faw himi in the grove with. happier damfels, yet the fight 


^ 


of him delighted me, Soft is the gale, which breathes over yon clear pool, 


e 


and expands the cluftering bloffoms of the voluble Áféra; foft, yet griev- 


^ 


ous to me in the abfence of the foe of Mannu. Delightful are the flow- 


-ers of ‘Amra-trees- on. the- mountain-top, while the murmuring bees pur- 


^- 


^ 


fue their voluptuous toil; delightful, yet ug to me, O friend, in the 


A 


abfence of the youthful Cx’sava.’ 


`> Meantime, the déftroyér of Cansa, having brought to his remembrance 
the amable RND forfook the beautiful damfels of Vraja: he fought ` 
- her in-all parts of the foreft ;. his old wound from love's arrow bled again ; 
he repented of his levity; and feated in a bower near the bank of Yamuna, 


` the blue daughtér of the fun, thus poured forth his lamentation. 


« She is departed—Ííhe faw me, no doubt, furrounded by the wanton fhep- 
* herdeffes; yet, confcious of my fault,-I durft not intercept her flight. 


§ Wo is me! | fte feels a Jefe of EN honour, and is departed in wrath, How 
* will 
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will fhe condu& herfelf? How will fhe exprefs her pain in fo long a 
feparation ? What is wealth to me? What are ‘numerous attendants ? 
What are the-pleafures of the world? What joy can I receive from a hea- - 
venly abode? I feem to behold her face with eye-brows contra&ting them- 
felves through her juft refentment: it refembles a frefh lotos, over which 
two black bees are fluttering: I feem, fo prefent is fhe to my imagination, 
even now to carefs her ‘with eagernefs. Why then do I feek her in this 
foret? Why do f lament without caufe? O flender damfel, anger, I know, 
has torn thy foft bofom ; but whither thou art retired, I know not. 
How car I invite thee to return? Thou. art feen by me, indeed, ina 
vifion; thou feemeft to move before me. Ah! why doft thou not. rufh, 
as before, to my embrace? Do but forgive me: névér again will I com- 
mit a fimilar offence. Grant me but a fight of thee, O lovely Ra‘puica’; 
for my paífion torments me. I am not the. terrible Maue'sa: a garland 
of water-lilies with fubtile threads’decks my fhoulders ; not ferpents with 
twifted folds: the blue petals of the lotos glitter: on my neck; not the 
azure gleam of poifon: powdered fandal-wood is fprinkled on my limbs; 
not pale afhes: O God of Love, miftake me not for. Mana‘ps/va. 
Wound me not again; approach me not in anger; I love already but - 
too paffionately; yet I have loft my beloved. .Hold not in thy band | 
that fhaft barbed with an Amra-flower! Brace not thy bow, thou.con-. 


queror of the world! Is it valour to flay one who faints? My heart is-al- 
. ready pierced by arrows from Ra'nua"s eyes, black and keen as thofe 


of an antelope; yet mine eyes are not gratified with her prefence. .Her 
eyes are full of fhafts: hér eye-brows are bows; and the tips of her ears 
are filken firings: thus armed by Ananea, the God of Defire, fhe 
marches, herfelf a. goddefs, to enfure his triumph over the vanquifhed 
univerfe. I meditate on her delightful embrace, on the ravifhing glances 
darted froi her eye, on the fragrant lotos of her mouth, on her ne&ar- 

` * dropping ` 
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zx dropping fpeech, on her lips, ruddy as the berries of the Bimba; yet even 
ve my fixed meditation on-fuch an affemblage of charms encreafes, inftead of 


2 * alleviating the mifery. of feparation.’ 


"The dame, commiffioned by Ra'pua’, found the difconfolate God un- 
der an arbour of fpreading Vámiras by the fide of Yamund; where pre- 
fenting herfelf. eae before him, fhe thus defcribed the affli€tion of 
his beloved : 


*. She defpifes-effence of fandal-wood, and even. by moon-light fits brood- 
* ing over her gloomy forrow; fhe declares the gale of Malaya to be 
"© venom, and. the fandal-trees, through which it has breathed, to have 
* been the haunt of ferpents. Thus, O Ma'puava, is fhe afflitted in thy ab» 
© fence with the pain, which love’s dart bas occafioned: ber foul is fixed on thee. 
* Frefh arrows of defire are continually -affailing her, and fhe forms a net 
* of lotos-leaves as armour for her heart, which thou alone fhouldft for- 
< tify. She makes her own bed of the arrows darted by the flowery- 
* fhafted God; but, when fhe hoped for thy embrace, fhe had formed for 
* thee a couch of foft blooms. ` Her face is like a water-lily, veiled in the dew 
* of tears, and her eyes appear like moons eclipfed, which let fall their gather- 
B ed ne&ar through pain caufed by the tooth of the furious dragon. She 
€ draws thy image with mufk in the charaéter of the Deity with five fhafts;. | 
“having fubdued the Macar, or horned fhark, and holding an arrow tipped. 
5 with. an zfmra-flower; thus fhe draws thy pi&ure, and woxfhips it. 
* At the clofe of every fentence, “ O' Ma'nzava, fhe exclaims, at thy 
* feet am I fallen, and in thy abfence even the moon, though it be a vafe full 
** of ne@ar, inflames my limbs.” .-* Then, by the power of imagination, fhe 


* figures thea Ringe before bers thee who art not eafily attained : the 
y € fighs,, 
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fighs, fhe fmiles, fhe mourns, fhe weeps, fhe moves from fide to fide, 
fhe laments and rejoices by turns. Her abode is a foreft; the circle of 
her female companions is a net; her fighs are flames of fire kindled in 


a thicket; herfelf (alas! through thy abfence) is become a timid roe; 


' and Love is the tiger, who fprings on her like Yama, the Genius of Death. 


So emaciated is her beautiful body, that even the light garland, which 
waves over her bofom, fhe thinks a load. Such, O bright-haired God, is 
Ra'pua’, when thou art abfent. If powder of {andal-wood finely levigated 
be moiftened and applied to her breafts, fhe farts, and miftakes it for 
poifon. Her fighs form a breeze long extended, and burn her like the 
flame which reduced Canparpa to afhes. She throws around her eyes, 
like blue water-lilies with broken ftalks, dropping lucid ftreams. Even 
her bed of tender leaves appears in her fight like a kindled fire. The 
palm of her hand fupports her aching temple, motionlefs as the crefcent 
rifing at eve. “ HERL Hert,” thus in filence fhe meditates on thy name, 
as if her wifh were gratified, and fhe were dying through thy abfence. 
She rends her locks; fhe pants; fhe laments inarticulately; fhe trembles ; 
fhe pines; fhe mufes; fhe moves from place to place; fhe clofes her eyes; 
fhe falls; fhe rifes again; fhe faints: in füch a fever of love, fhe may . 
live, O celeftial phyfician, if Thou adminifter the remedy; but, fhouldft 
Thou be unkind, her malady will be defperate. Thus, O divine healer, 
by the ne&ar of thy love mut Ra’pua’ be reftored to health; and, if 
thou refufe it, thy heart muft be harder than the thunderftone. Long 
has her foul pined, and long has fhe been heated with fandal-wood, 
moon-light, and water-lilies, with which others are cooled; yet fhe pa- 
tiently and in fecret meditates on Thee, who alone canft relieve her. 
Should thou be inconftant, how can fhe, wafted as fhe is to a Íha- 
dow, fupport life a fingle moment? How can fhe who lasély could not 


* endure 
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* endure thy-abfence even an inftant, forbear fighing now, when fhe looks 
EL with half-clofed eyes on the Ra/dia with bloomy branches, which remind 
€ her of the vernal feafon, when the firft beheld thee with rapture? - 


* Here have I chofen my abode: go quickly to Ra’pua’; foothe her 

* with my meffage, and condu& her hither.’ So {poke the foe of Manuu 
.to the anxious damfel, who haftened back and thus addreffed her compa- 
nion: * Whilft a fweet breeze from the hills of Malaya comes wafting on his 
* plumes the young.God of Defire; while many a flower points his extend- 
* ed petals to pierce the bofom of feparated lovers, the Deity crowned 
< with fyluan bloffoms, laments, O friend, in thy abfence. Even the dewy rays 
* of the moon burn him; and, as the fhaft of love is defcending, he mourns . 
* inarticulately with increafing diftraGion. When the bees murmur foftly, 
* he covers his ‘ears; mifery fits fixed in his -heart, and every returning 
* night adds anguifh to anguifh. He quits his radiant place for the wild 
`e foreft, where he finks on a bed of cold clay, and frequently mutters thy 
* name. In yon bower, to which the pilgrims of love are ufed to repair, he 
* meditates on thy form; repeating in filence fome enchanting word, which . 
* once dropped from thy lips, and thirfting for the ne&ar, which they alone 
< can fupply. Delay not, O lovelieft of women; follow the lord of thy 
* heart: behold, he feeks the appointed fhade, bright with the ornaments of 
* love, and confident of the promifed blifs. Having bound bis locks with foreft- 
€ flowers, he bajtens to yon arbour, where a foft gale breathes over the banks of Ya- 
* muna: there, again pronouncing thy name, he modulates his divine reed. 
< Oh! with what rapture doth he gaze on the golden duft which the breeze 
* fhakes from expanded bloffoms; the breeze, which has kiffed thy cheek! 
¢ With a mind, languid as a dropping wing, feeble as a trembling leaf, he 
< doubtfullyeexpeés thy approach, and timidly looks on the path, which thou _ 
Vor. IJI. i B b * mult 
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muft tread. ‘Leave behind thee, O friend, the ring which tinkles on thy 


* delicate ankle, when thou fporteft in the dance; hattily. caft over thee - 


thy azure mantle, and run to the gloomy bower. The reward of thy 
fpeed,- O thou, who fparkleft like lightning, will be to fine on the blue 
bofom of MunA'nr, which refembles a vernal cloud, decked with a ftring 
of pearls, like a flock of white water birds fluttering in the air. Dif- 

appoint not, O thou lotos-eyéd, the vanquifher,of Mannu; accomplifh: 
his defire; but go quickly; it is night, and the night alfo will quickly 
depart. Again and again he.fighs; he looks around; he re-enters the 
arbour; he can fcarce articulate thy fweet name; he again Ímooths his: - 
flowery couch; he looks wild; he becomes frantick: thy beloved will pe- 

rifh through defire. The bright-beamed God finks in the weft, and thy . 
pain of feparation may alfo be removed: the blacknefs of the night is in- 


creafed, and the paffionate imagination of Go’vinpa has acquired addi- 


‘tional gloom. My addrefs to thee has equalled in length and in fweetnefs 


the fong of the. Cocila: delay will make thee miferable, O my beautiful 
friend.” Seize the, moment of delight in the’ place of affignation with the 


fon of Dz'vaci', who defcended from heaven to remove the burdens of 


.the univerfe; he is a blue gem on the forehead of the three worlds, and 


longs to fip honey, like the bee, from the fragrant lotos of thy cheek.’ 


But the folicitous maid, perceiving that Ra’pua! was unable through 


debility to move from her arbour of flowery creepers, returned to Go'- 
VINDA, who was himfelf difordered with love, and thus defcribed her 


fituation. 


* She mourns, O fovereign of tbe world, in ber verdant bower; fhe.looks ea- 
* gerly on all fides, in ‘hope of ud approach; then, gaining Qrength from 
* the 
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n 


the delightful idea of the propofed meeting, flie advances a few fteps, 


^ 


and falls languid on thé ground. When fhe. rifes, fhe weaves bracelets 


^ 


of frefh leaves; fhe dreffes herfelf like her beloved, and, looking at her- . 


^ 


felf, in fport, exclaims, ** Behold the vanguifher of Mapuv!” Then fhe 


^ 


"repeats again and again the name of Her, and, catching at a dark blue 


v 


cloud, flrives to embrace it, faying: ** It is my beloved who approaches." 


^ 


Thus, while thou art dilatory, the lies expe&ing thee ; fhe mourns; fhe 


“ 


weeps; fhe puts on her. gayeft ornaments to receive her lord; fhe com-- 


^ 


preffes her deep fighs within her bofom;.and then, meditating on thee, 


^ 


O cruel, fhe is.drowned in a fea of rapturous imaginations. If a leaf 


^ 


but quiver, fhe fuppofes thee arrived ; fhe fpreads her couch; fhe forms 
in her mind a hundred modes of delight: yet, if thou go not to her 


w 


* bower, fhe muft die this night through exceffive anguifh.’ 


By this time the moon fpread a net of beams over the groves of Vriu- 
dávas, and lóoked like a drop of liquid. fandal on the face of the fky, 
which fmiled like a beautiful damfel; while its orb, -with many fpots, be- 
- trayed, as it were, à confcioufnefs of guilt, in having often attended amorous 

maids to the lofs of their family honour. ‘The moon, with a black -fwan 
. couched on its-dife, advanced in its nightly courfe; but Ma’puava had 
‘not advanced to the bower of Ra‘pua’, who thus bewailed his delay with 


` notes of varied lamentation. 


* The appointed moment is come; but Hery, alas! comes not to the 

* grove. Mult the feafon of my unblemifhed youth pafs thus idly away ? , 
* Ob! what refuge can I fek, deluded as I am by the guile of my female 
E advifer ? The God with five arrows has wounded my heart; and I am de- 
* ferted by, Him, for whofe fake I have fought. at night the darkeft recefs 


B be - * of 
sl E 
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of the foreft. Since my beft beloved friends have deceived me, it is my 
with to die: fince my fenfes are difordered, and my bofom is on fire, why 
ftay I longer in this world? The coolnefs of this vernal night gives me 
pain, inftead of refrefhment: fome happier damfel enjoys my beloved; 


-whilft I, alas! am looking at the gems in my bracelets, which are black- - : 


ened by the flames of my paffion. My neck, more delicate than the ten- 
dereft bloffom, is hurt by the garland that encircles it: flowers, are, indeed, 
the arrows of Love, and he plays with them cruelly. I make this wood 
my dwelling: I regard not the roughnefs of the Vétas-trees; but the de- 
ftroyer of Mapuv holds me not in his remembrance! Why comes he not 
to the bower of bloomy Vanjulas, affigned for our. meeting ? Some ardent 
rival, no doubt, keeps him locked in her embrace: or have his compa- 
nions detained him with mirthful recreations? Elfe why roams he not _ 
through the cool fhades ? Perhaps, the heart-fick lover is unable through 
weaknefs to advance even a ftep!’—-So faying, fhe raifed her eyes; and, 


feeing her damfel return filent and mournful, unaccompanied by Ma‘p= 


nava, fhe was alarmed even to phrenfy; and, as if fhe a&ually beheld him 


in the arms of a rival, fhe thus defcribed the. vifion which overpowered her 


intelle&t, 


^ *^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


a 


* Yes; in habiliments becoming the war of love, and with treffes wav- 
ing like flowery banners, a damfel more alluring than R.A'nuA!, enjoys the con- 
queror of Mannu. Her form is transfigured by the touch of her divine 
lover; her garland quivers over her {welling bofom; her face like the moon . 


is graced with clouds of dark hair, and trembles, while fhe quaffs the 


neftareous dew of his lip; her bright ear-rings dance over her cheeks, 
which they irradiate; and the fmall bells on her girdle tinkle as 
fhe moves. Bafhful at firft, fhe fmiles at length on her embracer, and ex- 

. . € prefles 
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* preffes her joy with inarticulate murmurs; while fhe floats on the waves 


n 


of defire, and clofes her eyes dazzled with the blaze of approaching C4'- 


A 


ma: and now this heroine in love’s warfare falls exhaufted and vanquifhed 


^ 


by the refiftlefs Mura’n1, but, alas! in my bofom prevails the flame of 


*^ 


jealoeufy, and yon moon, which difpels the forrow of others, increafes 


“a 


mine. See again, whence the foe of Mura, /ports in yon grove on the bank 
of tbe Yamuna! See, how he kiffes the lip of my rival, and imprints on 


^ 


a 


her forehead an ornament of pure mufk, black as tke young antelope on 


a 


the lunar orb! Now, like the hufband of Reri, he fixes white bloffoms on: 


^ 


her dark locks, where they gleam like flathes of lightning among the curled 


^ 


clouds. On her breafts, like two firmaments, he-places a ftring of gems, 


a 


like a radiant conftellation: he binds on her arms, graceful as the ftalks of 


^ 


the water-lily, and adorned with hands glowing like the petzls of its flower, - 


^ 


a bracelet of fapphires, which refemble a clufter of bees. Ah! fee, how 


^ 


-he ties round her waif, a rich girdle illumined. with golden bells, which 


a 


feem to laugh, as they tinkle, at the inferior brightnefs of the leafy gar- 


a 


lands, which lovers hang on their bowers, to propitiate the God of Defire. 


^ 


He places her foft foot, as he reclines by her fide, on his ardent bofom, 
and ftains it with the ruddy hue of Yévaca.. Say, my friend, why pafs 
I my nights in this tangled foreft without joy, and without hope, while 


N 


nw 


^ 


a 


my companion, fhouldft thou mourn, though my perfidious youth has dif- 


^ 


appointed me ? What offence is it of thine, if he fport with a crowd of dam- 


w 


fels happier than I? Mark, how my foul, attracted by his irrefiftible charms, 


- 


burfts from its mortal frame, and rufhes to mix with its beloved. She, 


^ 


whom thé God enjoys, crowned with fyloan flowers, fits carelefsly on a bed of 
* leaves with Him, whofe wanton eyes refemble blue water-lilies agitated by the 
. | "us mE * breeze. 


the faithlefs brother of Harapnszna clafps my rival in his arms? Yet why, | ~ 
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breeze. She feels no flame from the gales of Malaya with Him, whofe 
words are fweeter than the water of life. She derides the fhafts of foul- 
born Ch'wA with Him, whofe lips are like a red lotos in full bloom. 
She is tooled by the moon's dewy beams, while fhe reclines with Him; 
whofe hands and feet glow like vernal flowers: No female companion 
deludes her, while fhe fports with Him, whofe vefture blazes like tried gold. 
She faints not through excefs of paffion, while fhe careffes that youth, 


who furpaffes in beauty the inhabitants of all worlds.. O gale, fcented 


“with fandal, who breatheft love from the regions of the fouth, be propitious . 


but fora moment: ‘when thou haft brought my beloved before my eyes, 
thou mayeft freely waft away my foul. Love, with eyes like blue water- 
lilies, again affails me and triumphs; and, while the perfidy of my beloved 
rends my heart, my female friend is my foe, the cool breeze fcorches me 


like a flame, and the ne&ar-dropping moon is my poifon. Bring difeafe - 


“and death, O gale.df-Malaya ! Seize my fpirit, O God with five arrows! I 
afk not mercy from thee: no more will I dwell in the cottage of my fa- 


ther., Receive me in thy azure waves, O fifter of Yama, that the ardour 


of my heart may be allayed!” 


“Pierced by the arrows of love, fhe paffed the night in the agonies of de- 


fpair, and at éarly dawn thus rebuked her lover, whom fhe faw lying pro. 


ftrate before her, and imploring her forgivenefs. 


r 


* Alas! alas! Go, Ma'pHava; depart, O Cx'savi; fpeak not the lan- 


< guage of guile; follow her, O lotos-eyed God, follow ber who. difpels thy 


'« 


care. Took at his eye half-opened, red with continued waking through 


* the. pleafurable night, yet fmiling ftill with affe&ion Tor my rival! 


€ Thy teeth, O cerulean your, are azure as thy complexion from’ the kiffes, 


* which 


q 
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'* which ‘thou -haft imprinted' on the beautiful eyes of thy darling, graced 
* with dark blue powder; and thy limbs marked with pun&ures in. love’s 
. * warfare, exhibit a letter of conqueft written on polifhed fapphires with li- 
* quid gold. That broad bofom, ftained by the. bright lotos of her foot, 
* difplays a vefture of ruddy leaves over the tree of thy Heart, which trem- 


* bles within it. The preffure of her lip on thine wounds me to the foul. 


€ Ah! how canft thou affert, that we are one, fince our fenfations differ thus - 


* widely? Thy foul, O dark-limbed God, fhows its blacknefs externally. 
< How couldít thou deceive a girl, who. relied on thee ; a girl, who burned 
* in the fever of love? Thou roveft in woods, and females are thy prey: what 
© wonder? -Even thy childifh heart was malignant; and thou gaveft death 
* to the nurfe, who would have given thee milk. . Since thy tendernefs- for 
* me, of which thefe forefts ufed to talk, has now vanifhed, and fince thy 
* breaft, reddened by the feet of my rival, glows as if thy ardent paffion 
‘© for her were burfting from it, the fight of thee,. O- dae makes mie (ah,! 


* muft I Sr it?) blufh at my own affetion.’. 


Having thus inveighed againft her felre, fhe fat overwhelmed in grief, 
‘and filently meditated ‚on his spare e whén her damfel foftly addreffed 


her. = 


* He is gone: the light air has wafted him away. What pleafure now, 


* my beloved, remains in thy manfion? . Continue not, refentful woman, thy ` 


* indignation againft the beautiful Ma'pHava. Why fhould{t thou render 

* vain, thofe round fmooth vafes, ample and ripe as the fweet fruit of yon 
/* Téla-tree? How often and how recently have I faid, “ forfake not the 
* blooming Herr” W hy fitteft thou fo mournful ? Why weepeft thou 
* with diftrg&ion, when the ens are ugang around thee ? ? Thou bat 


« formed - 


» » 
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“© formed a couch of foft lotos-léaves: Tet thy darling charm thy fight, while’ 


D 


he repofes on it, Affli& not thy foul with extreme anguifh; but attend 


^ 


to my.words, which conceal no guile. Suffer Cz'sava to approach: let 


^ 


him fpeak with exquifite fweetnefs, and diffipate all thy forrows. If thou 


* art harfh to him, who is amiable; if thóu art proudly filent, when he de- 


D 


precates thy wrath with lowly proftrations; if thou fhoweft averfion to 
* him, who loves thee paffionately ; if, when he bends before thee, thy face 
* be turned contemptuoufly away; by the fame rule of contrariety, the duft 


* of fandal-wood, which thou haft fprinkled, may become poifon; the moon, 


LI 


with cool beams, a fcorching fun; the frefh dew, a confüming flame; and 


^ 


the fports of love be changed into agony.' 


Ma‘pHava was not abfent long: he returned to his beloved; whofe 
cheeks were heated by the fultry gale of her fighs. Her anger was dimi- 
nifhed, not wholly abated; but fhe fecretly rejoiced at his return, while 
the fhades of night alfo were approaching. She looked abafhed at her 


damfel, while He, with faultering accents, implored her forgivenefs. 


* Speak but one mild word, and the rays of thy fparkling teeth will 
E difpel the gloom of my fears. My trembling lips, like thirty Chacoras, 
* Jong to drink the moonbeams of thy cheek. O my darling, who art natu- 
* rally fo tender-hearted, abandon thy caufelefs indignation. At this moment the 
© flame of defire confumes my heart: Ob! grant me a draught of boney from the 
< lotos of thy mouth. Or, if thou beeft inexorable, grant me death from 
* the arrows of thy keen eyes; make thy arms my chains; and punifh me 
* according to thy pleafure. Thou art my life; thou art my ornament; 
* thou art a pearl in the ocean of my mortal birth: oh! be favourable now, 
* and my heart fhall eternally be grateful. Thine eyes, which, nature for- 


* med 


Ee] 
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med like blue water-lilies, are A N through thy refentment, like petals 
of the crimfon lotos: oh! tinge with their effulgence thefe my dark limbs, 
that they-may glow like the fhafts of Love tipped with flowers. Place on | 
my head that foot like a frefh leaf, and fhade me from the fun of my 
paffion, whofe beams I am unable to bear. Spread a ftring of gems on 
thofe two foft globes ;. let the golden bells of thy zone tinkle, and proclaim: 
the mild edi& of love. Say, O damfel, with delicate {peech, fhall I dye 


` < red, with the juice of alaéace, thofe beautiful fect, which will make the 


full-blown land-lotos blufh with fhame?  Abandon thy doubts of my 


* heart, now indeed fluttering through fear of thy difpleafure, but hereafter 


^ Q^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ A a a A Cay a 


LA] 


€ 


to be fixed wholly on thee; a heart, which has ho room in it for another: 
none elfe can enter it, but Love, the bodilefs God. Let him wing his 
arrows ; let him wound me mortally; decline not, O cruel, the pleafure 
of feeing me expire. Thy face is bright as the moon, though its beams 
drop the venom of maddening defire: let thy ne&areous lip be the charm- 
er, who alone has power to lull the ferpent, or fupply an antidote for his 
poifon. Thy filence afflifts me: oh! {peak with the voice of mufic, and 
let thy {weet accents allay my ardour. Abandon thy wrath, but abandon 
not a lover, who furpaffes in beauty the fons of men, and who kneels 
before thee, O thou moft beautiful among women.. Thy lips are a Band- 
bujiva-flower ; the luftre of the Madhuca beams on thy cheek; thine eye 
outfhines the blue-lotos; thy nofe is a bud of the Tila; the Cunda-blof- 
fom yields to thy teeth: thus the flowery-fhafted God borrows from thee 
the points of his darts, and fubdues the univerfe. Surely, thou defcendeft 
from heaven, O flender damfel, attended by a company of youthful god- 


< deffes; and all their beauties are colle&ed i in thee.’ 


He fpakg; and feeing her appeafed by his v to his bower, | 
. Vor. III Cc "E" clad 
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clad in a gay mantic. The night now veiled all vilible objets; and the 
damfel thus exhorted Ra'/ona', while fhe decked her with beaming or- 


naments. 


* Follow, gentle Ra’puica’, follow the foe of Manvuv: his difcourfe was’ 
* elegantly compofed of {weet phrafes; he proftrated himfelf at thy feet; 
* and he now haflens to his delightful couch by yon grove of branching 
* Vanjulas, Bind round thy ankle rings beaming. with gems; and advance 
* with mincing fleps, like the pearl-fed Marále. Drink with ravifhed ears 
< the foft accents of Heri; and feat on love, while the warbling Cózilas 
* obey the mild ordinance of the flower-darting God. Abandon delay: 
* fee, the whole affembly of flender plants, pointing to the bower with fingers 
* of young leaves agitated by the gale, make fignals for thy departure. Afk 
* thofe two round hillocks, which receive pure dew-drops from the garland 
* playing on thy neck, and the buds, on whofe top ftart aloft with the 
* thought of thy darling; afk, and they will tell, that thy foul is intent on 
* the warfare of love: advance, fervid warriour, advance with alacrity, 
* while the found of thy tinkling waift-bells fhall reprefent martial mufick. 
* Lead with thee fome favoured maid; grafp her hand with thine, whofe 
* fingers are long and fmooth as love's arrows: march; and, with the noife 
* of thy bracelets, proclaim thy approach to the youth, who will. own 
* himfelf thy flave: ** She will come; fhe will exult on beholding me; 
* fhe will pour accents of delight; fhe will enfold me with eager arms; 
* fhe will melt with affe&ion:" Such are his thoughts at this moment; ` 
* and thüs thinking, he, looks through the long avenue; he trembles; 
‘he rejoices; he burns; he moves from place to place; he faints, 
* when he fees thee not coming, and falls in his gloomy “bower. The 
* night now dreffes, in habiliments, fit for fecrecy, the many damfels, 


* who 


€ 
$ 
€ 
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who haften to their places of affignation: fhe fets off with blacknefs their 


beautiful eyes; fixes dark Zazála-leaves behind their ears; decks their 
locks with the deep azure of water-lilies, and fprinkles mufk on their 
panting bofoms. The no&urnal fky, black as thé, touchftone, tries now 
the gold of their affe&ion,. and is marked with rich lines from the flafhes of 
their beauty, in which they furpafs the brighteft Ca/hmirians.’ 


Ra‘pua’, thus incited, tripped through the foret; but fhame overpow- 


ered her, when, by the light of innumerable gems, on the arms, the feet, and 


the neck of her beloved, fhe faw him at the door of his flowery manfion: 


then her damfel again addreffed her with ardent exultation. 


Q 


^ 


^ 


^ 


* Enter, fweet Ra‘pua‘, the bower of Herr:. feck delight, O thou, 
whofe bofom laughs with the foretafte of happinefs. Enter, fweet Ra’pua’, 
the bower graced with a bed of Afóca-leaves: feek delight, O thou,’ whofe 
garland leaps with joy on thy breaft. Enter, fweet Rakona’, the bower 
illumined ,with gay bloffoms; feek delight, O thou whofe limbs far excel 
them in foftnefs, Enter, O Ra'pua’, the bower made cool and fragrant 
by gales from the woods of Malaya: feek delight, | O thou, whofe 
amorous lays are fofter than breezes, Enter, O Rapua’, the bower 
fpread with leaves of twining creepers: feek delight, O thou, whofe. 
arms have been long inflexible. Enter, O Ra’pua’, the bower, which 
refounds with the murmurs ‘of honey-making bees: feek delight, -O 
thou, whofe embrace yields more exquifite fweetnefs. Enter, O Ra‘pua’, 
the bower attuned by the melodious band of Cócilas: feek delight, O thou, 
whofe ‘lips, which outfhine the grains of the pomegranate, are embel- 
lifhed, when ‘thou fpeakeft, by the brightnefs of thy teeth. Long has 


‘he borne thee in his mind; and now, in an agony of defire, he pants 


Cco . a ‘ta: 
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t to tae ne&ar from thy lip. Deign to reftore thy flave, who will bend 
* before the lotos of thy foot, and prefs it to his irradiated bofom; a 
* flave, who acknowledges himfelf bought by thee fora fingle glance from 
* thy eye, and a tofs of thy difdainful eye-brow.’ 


She ended; and Ra'pnA', with timid joy, darting her cyes on Go'vin- 
nA, while fhe mufically founded the rings of her ankles and the bells of her 
‘zone, entered the myflick bower of her only beloved. There fhe bebeld 
ber Ma'puava, who delighted in ber alone; who fo long bad fighed for ber enm- 
brace; and whofe countenance then gleamed with enceffive rapture: his heart was 
agitated by her fight, as the waves of the deep are affeéted by the lunar orb. ` 
His azure breaft glittered with pearls of unblemifhed luftre, like the full - 
bed of the cerulean Yamuna, interfperfed with curls of white foam. From 
his graceful waift flowed a pale yellow robe, which refembled the golden 
duft of the water-lily fcattered over its blue petals. His paffion was inflam- 
ed by the glancés of her eyes, which played like a pair of water-birds with 
azure plumage, that fport near a full-blown lotos on a pool in the feafon 
of dew. Bright ear-rings, like two funs, difplayed in full expanfion the . 
flowers of his cheeks and lips, which gliftened with the liquid radiance of - 
{miles. His locks, interwoven with bloffoms, were like a cloud variegated 
~ with moonbeams; and, on his forehead, fhone a circle of odorous oil, ex- 
tra€ied from the fandal of Malaya, like the moon juft appearing on the 
dufky horizon; while his whole body feemed in a flame, from the blaze of 
unnumbered gems. Tears of tranfport gufhed in a ftream from the full 
eyes of Ra'pua', and their watery glances beamed on her bet beloved. 
Even fhame, which before had taken its abode in their dark pupils, was 
itfelf afhamed and departed, when the fawn-eyed Ra'DHA!, gazed on 
the brightened face of Crisuna, while fhe paffed by the fofi edge of his 


couch, 
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couch, and the bevy of his attendant nymphs, pretending to ftrike the gnats 
from their cheeks, in order to conceal their fmiles, warily retired from his 


bower. 


Go'viNDA, feeing his beloved cheerful and ferene, her lips fparkling with 
fmiles, and her eye fpeaking defire, thus eagerly addreffed her; while fhe 
carclefsly reclined on the leafy bed ftrewn with foft bloffoms. 


* Set the lotos of thy foot on this azure bofom; and let this couch be 
vi&torious over all, who rebel againft love. Give fhort rapture, fweet RA'D- 
Ha‘, fo. NA'na'va'u. thy adorer. I do thee homage; I prefs with my 
blooming palms thy feet, weary with fo long a walk. O that I were the 
golden ring, that plays round thy ankle! Speak but one gentle word ; bid 
‘ne@ar drop from the bright moon of thy mouth. Since the pain of - 
abfence is removed, let me thus remove the thin veft, that envioufly hides 
thy charms. Bleft fhould I be, if thofe raifed globes were fixed on my bo- 
fom, and the ardour of my paffion allayed. O! fuffer me to quaff the li- 
quid blifs of thofe lips; reftore with their water of life thy flave, who has 


^ 


^ 


« 


e 


Li 


h 


^ 


^ 


^ 


^ 


long been lifelefs, whom the fire of feparation has confumed. . Long have 


FU 


thefe ears been aflli&ed in thy abfence by the notes of the Cóci/s: relieve 
them with the found of thy tinkling waift-bells, which yield mufick almoft 
equal to the. melody of thy voice. ‘Why are thofe eyes half clofed? Are 
they. afhamed of feeing a youth to whom thy caufelefs refentment gave 
anguifh? Oh! Jet affli&ion ceafe: and let extafy drown the remembrance. 


^ 


A 


‘ 
^ 


^ 


^ 


of paf forrow.’ 


In the morrfing fhe rofe difarrayed, and her eyes betrayed a night with. 
out flumber; when the yellow-robed God, who gazed on her with tranf-, 
. port, 
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port, thus meditated on her charms in his heavenly mind: * Though her 
“locks be diffufed at random, though the luftre of her lips be faded, 
* though her garland and zone be fallen from their enchanting ftations, and 
* though fhe hide their places with her hands, looking toward me with bafh- — 
* ful filence, yet even thus difarranged, fhe fills me with extatick delight.” 

But Ra/pua’, preparing to array herfelf, before the company of nymphs could 
— fee her confufion, fpake thus with exultation to her obfequious lover. 


< Peace, O fon of Yapu, with fingers cooler than fandal-wood, place a 


* circlet of mufick on this breaft, which refembles a vafe of confecrated water, 


^ 


crowned with frefh leaves, and fixed near a vernal bower to propitiate . 
€ the God of Love: Place, my darling, the gloffy powder, which would 


* make the blackeft bee envious, on this eye, whofe glances are keener than 


a 


arrows darted by the hufband of Rzrr. Fix, O accomplifhed youth, the 


A 


two gems, which form part of love's chain, in thefe ears, whence the 
. * antelopes of thine eyes may run downwards and fport at pleafure. Place 
€ now a frefh circle of mufk, black as the lunar fpots, on the moon of my 


^ 


forehead; and mix gay flowers on my treffes with a peacock's feathers, in 
i gay P > 


* graceful order, that they may wave like the banners of Ca’ma.. Now 


a 


replace, O tender-hearted, the loofe ornaments of my vefture: and 


^ 


refx the golden bells of my girdle on their defined ftation, which re- ` 
* fembles thofe hills, where the God with five fhafts, who deftroyed Sam- 
© par, keeps his elephant ready for battle.’ While fhe fpake, the heart 
of Yapava triumphed; and, obeying her fportful behefts, he placed mufky 
fpots on her bofom and forehead, dyed her temples with. radiant hues, 
embellifhed her eyes with additional blacknefs, decked her braided hair 
and her neck with frefh garlands, and tied on her wrifs the loofened 


bracelets, 
e 
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bracelets, on her ankles the beamy rings, and round her waift the zone of 
` bells, and founded with ravifhing melody. 


Whatever is delightful in the modes of mufick, whatever is divine in 
meditations on Visunu, whatever is exquifite in the fweet art of love, what- 
„ever is graceful in the fine ftrains of poetry, all that let the happy and wife 
learn from the fongs of Jaxa»pz'va, whofe foul is united with the foot of 
Na'na'vaw. May that Herr be your fupport, who expanded himfelf into 
an infinity of bright forms, when, eager to gaze with myriads of eyes on 
the daughter of the ocean, he difplayed his great chara&er, of the all-per- 
vading deity, by the multiplied refle@ions of his divine perfon in the humber- 
lefs gems on the many heads of the Xing of ferpents, whom he chofe for his 
couch; that Hzz:, who, removing the lucid veil from the bofom of Pepma’, 
and fixing his eyes on the delicious buds, that grew on it, diverted her atten- 

. tion, by declaring that, when fhe had chofen him as her bridegroom, near 
the fea of milk, the difappointed huf»and of Pervari drank in defpair the 


venom, which dyed his neck azure! 


THE END. 
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IX. 


ON THE 


INDIAN CYCLE OF SIXTY YEARS. 


By SAMUEL DAVIS, Esj.- 


rN the Philofophical Tranfa&ions publifhed for 1790, there is an account 
given of the Hindu cycle of fixty*, which being in many particulars 
deficient, and in fome erroneous, I fhall endeavour to fhow the true nature 
and computation of that cycle, from the explanation which is given of it by 
the Hindus themfelves. 


The following two fiscas, extra&ed from the laft feétion of the Szrya 
Siddbdnta, enumerate the feveral diflin&ions of time in aftronomical ufé 


among the Hindus : 


Ste tears ui fa? sb TAIN 
~ a CIC DMA? BIG VI ATA ETT 
= e 
msfóz «xtpdim Are AT AY 
Hep SUNT frr tt 


Bráhman 
. 

# «€ Tn their current tranfactions, the inhabitants of the peninfula employ a mode of computation, 

* which, though not unknown in other parts of the world, is confined to thefe [the fouthern] 

' Nor. UHL Da. ** people 
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Brahman daivan tat'hà pitryan prájípatyan guróftat'hà, 
Sauran che fávanan chándram árcfhan mánáni vai nava: 
Chaturbhir vyavaháró'tra faurachandrarcfha favanaih, 

Várhafpatyéna thafh’tyabdan jneyan nanyaiftu nityas'ah : 


and the tranflation of them is as follows: “ The Brábme, the Daiva, the 
* Pitrya, the Prájapatya, that of Guru, the Saura, the Sdévana, the Chandra, 
* the Nacfhatra, are the nine diftinftions of time. Four of thofe diftinc- 
“ tions are of praftical ufe to mortals; namely, the Saura, the Chandra, 
* the Nácfbatra, the Savana. That of Vribafpati (Guru) is formed into 
* fixty years. The other diítin&ions occur. but feldom in aftronomical 


5* practice." 


Brabma’s year is that, whereof the Calpa is one day. The Daiva year 
confifts of 360 revolutions of the fun through the ecliptick. The Pitrya 
l day is from lunation to lunation. The Prajdpati-mdana is the manwantara. 
The cycle of Guru or Vribafpati, which is the fubje& of this paper, will 
be explained further on. The Czándra is lunar, and the Nácfbatra fidereal 
time. The Saura and Sdvan, are the fame folar-fidereal year differently 
divided; the fun's paffage through each degree of the ecliptick being ac- 
counted as a day of ‘the firft, and the time contained VM 
fun-rife as a day of the laft; confequently, there are 360 days, or divifions, 


* people amongit the Hindos. 'This is a cycle or revolving period of fixty falar years, which has 
** no farther correfpondence with the zzas above mentioned [of Bikramajit andSalaban] than that 
«s of their years refpectively an the fame day,” &c. 


t had ' 
Part. Trans. VoL. LXXX. Part ii, 


in 
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in the former year; whereas, the latter year is determined, according to 


e ; .^" D D P VP AP 
the aflronomical rules of the beft authority, as containing 365 15 31 31 24 


D H M 
of Hindu, or 365 6 12 36" 33" 56"! of our, time. 


The Sdvan year may, as the Hindus obferve, be mezfured by the follow- 


ing method, which is little more than a tranflation from the Sanfcrit. 


Upon a large horizontal circle, note the point whereon the fun rifes, at any 
time near the equinox, or, when his motion in declination is the moft per- 
ceptible; and count the number of Sévaz days, or of his fucceffive rifings, 
from that time; until, having vifited the two folftices, he: fhall be returned 
near to the original mark ; then, repeat the operation, until he rifes next 
after paffing over that original or firft-made mark, and compute the propor- 
tion which the fpace, whereby he thall have fallen fho-t of it, in the laft ob. 
fervation but one, bears to the whole fpace contained between the marks 
made of his two laft rifings, accounting that fpace to contain 60 Dandas, 
or one Sdvan day: the refult will be the fraftion of a day, and it will be 
the excefs -of the year over 355 days, or number of times that the fun will 
have been found to rife above the horizon during fuch an obfervation of 


his progrefs through the ecliptick. "This fra&ion (al: owing for preceffion) 


D P V.P. AP 


D 
the Siirya Siddhanta (tates as o 15 31 31 24, and the Siddbduta Sirómani as 


D D P VP AP NN : : i 
O 15 30 22 30; but itis not probable, that either quantity was determined 


by fo fimple and mechanical a method alone, or without recourfe to a feries 


of obfervations made at diftant periods. 


The Vribafpati måna, of which the cycle of fixty years is compofed, 
is thus defcribed in the comment on the foregoing flocas : 
B ý Dde 
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geri xta? VAM TICE y 
Vrihafpetérmánan madhyamaráfibhógénóGan. 

“ It is his (Vriba/pat?s) mean motion (madhyama) through one fign *.* 


To explain what is meant by the madhyama, in contradiftin&ion to the 
Jghra, motion of Jupiter, and the other planets, and to fhow that, by com- 
pounding them in eccentrick circles and epicycles, the Hindus compute the 
apparent places of the planets on the principles of the Pzolemaick aftronomy, 
is not the obje& of this paper: I fhall, therefore, only defire it may be un- 
derftood, that the madbyama of Fupiter anfwers to his mean motion in his, 
‘orbit, and the amount of it computed for any particular interval, to his 
mean heliocentrick longitude in the Hivdu ecliptick. The rule then for 
computing his måna, or year, of which the cycle of fixty years is formed, 
is evident; and it is thus given in the 5sth /lóca of the firt fe&tion of the 
Stirya Siddbáuta. , . 


GPS Tis] SIT] «SEXTA? 1 
aif rfe oats S ITS TTA | 


Dwádafághná guró yáta bhagáná vertamánacaih 


Ráfibhih fahitáh faddah fhafhtya fyurvijáyádayah 


* Multiply by 12 Fupiter’s expired 2beganas, (revolutions) and (to the pro- 
* du&) add the fign he is in; divide (the fum) by 60; the remainder, 


* Corre& an error in-Vol, II. p. 233, in the note on the Hindu cycle of fixty: for degree read figue 
. 


éc or 
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* or fra&ion, fhows his current year, counting from Vijaya as the frh of 


« the feries." 


To apply this rule in finding the Vrihafpati year, for a given time, as for 
the commencement of the current year of the cai yug, or when 4892 years 
of that era were expired, correfpondent with the 10th of laft April, we have 
the following data*. The revolutions, or mean motion of Yupiter, 364220 
in 4320000 folar years; and the term expired of the ca yug 4892 years, 
which, for the reafon given in Vol. II. page 244, may in this cafe be ufed 
to fave trouble, inftead of the period expired of the Ca/pa: then, as 4320000 


R S 
to 364220, fo 4892 to 412 5 10? 21' 12" which fhows Fupiter’s madbyama 


or mean heliocentrick longitude to be 5 10° 21! 12" after 412 complete re- 
volutions through his orbit. But, as in the inftance of the moon's node, 
(Vol II. page 275) a corre&ion of 2jz is here to be applied to Fupiter’s 
mean place at the rate of 8 revolutions in the maká yug :ubftra&ive. But 8 
revolutions in 4320000 years are as 1? to 1500 years; therefore, by a fhorter 
procefs, the term expired of the cali yug, divided by 1£00, quotes the bia 
in degrees; and $$28—3? 15' 41" 43" is the corre&ior. fubftraftive, which 


reduces Fupiter’s mean place to (412) 5 7? 5! 30": then 4123(12—4944, to ` 
which add 6, Jupiter being in the -ixth fign; the fum 4950 is the number 
of the Vribafpati years elapfed fince the beginning of the cal yug; which, 
divided by 60 for cycles, quotes 82 cycles expired, leaving a fra&ion of 33 to 
find his current year, which, counted as the rule dire&s from Vijaya as the 
Rrit, falls on Dundubbi, which is the 56th of the cycle; and, of this year, 


the fra&ion 7° 5’ go" reduced at the rate of 2° go' to a month, fhows - 
MD D P z Í . v ! 
2 25 6 12 to have been expired on the 1ft of Vazfácb, or the 10th of April, 


M * From Vol, IL page 232. 
^ cs i for 
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for which time the computation is made ; and likewife, that the next year 
Rudhiródgári will commence in the enfuing folar month of Magha. 


A Náddiya almanack for the prefent year ftates, that, on the ift of laft 
Vaifach, there were expired of the Vribafpati cycle 55 years, 2 months, 23 
days, and 10 dandas; and that the current year Dundubhi will continue until 
the 7th day of the folar month of Mágh: the difference of one day and 56 
dandas, between this and the foregoing refult, is too great to be accounted 
for by the difference of longitude between Nadiya and Ujjein, for the meri- 
dian of which latter place computations by the SZrya Siddbánta are made; 


but it is of no confequence to the intended purpofe of this paper. 


"There is another rule for computing the Vriba/pati year given in an aftro- 
logical book named Fyautifiatva. “ The /áca years note down in two 
* places. Multiply (one of the numbers) by 22. Add (to the produ&) 
* 4291. Divide (the fum) by 1875. The quotient add to the fecond 
* number noted down, and divide (the fum) by 60. The remainder or 
** fra&ion will fhow the year laft expired, counting from Prabkava as the 
© firft of the cycle. The fra€tion, if any, left by the divifor 1875 may be 
“ reduced to months, days, &c. expired of the current year.” 


The faca years expired on the ift of lat Jaifách, correfponding with 
the expired years 4892 of the cal yug, were 1713: then, by the rule, 
1713x22-|-4291—2242/5, and, 1713-H22—2812 
1875 i 60 
which fhows the laft expired year of Vribafpati to have been the 55th year of 
the cycle, named Durmati; and the fra&ion fys, when reduced, that 4 
months, ig days, and 35 dandas were expired of the current year Dundubhi . 
when laft Vaifacha began. ° 
The 
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The numbers 22 and 1875 ufed in this computation are evidently derived 
from the planetary periods, as given by A'nvasHaTTA; which, according 
to VARA'RAMIHIRA are, of Jupiier, 364224 mean revolutions in 4320000 
folar years: but 364224 revolutions of Jupiter contain 4370688 of his years, 
which exceed the correfpondent folar years 4320000 bv 50688; and thofe 
two numbers reduced to their loweft terms are 1875 and 22; or, in 1875 
folar years, there is an excefs of 22 Vribafpati years; and hence the ufe of . 
thofe numbers is obvious. The additive number 4892, by the Hindu aftro- 
nomers termed c/hépe, ‘adjufts the computation to the commencement of the 
era fáca, which began when the 3179th year expired of the cai yug; and it 
fhows that 2 years, 3 montlis, and 13 days were then expired of the current 
cycle of Yupiter, or 3 months and 13 days of the year Sucla, which is the 
third of that cycle. A computation by the Súrya Siddbánta for the fame 
period, with a corre&ion of dzja, as in the foregoing example, makes 2 months, 
9 days, 56 dandas, and 12 palas to have been elapfed of that year, and that 
confequently there were 57 years, g months, 20 days, 3 dandas, and 12 palas 
then wanting to complete the cycle, inftead of 49 years, as it is fated 
in the Philofophical Tranfa&ions; and, by the fame rule, the year of 
Curist 1784 correfponded with the 48th and 49th of the cycle, or Ananda 
and Rácfbafa. 


This mode of computation difagrees with the date of a grant of Jand men- 
tioned in Vol. I. page 363, of the Afiatick Refearches; for /aca 939 mut 
have ended in the gd month of the 53d year of the Vribafpati cycle; but, as 
the grant in queftion appears to have been made in the vicinity of Bem£ay, 
the difference may be accounted for in a manner, that will equally ex- 
plain the difagteement noticed by Mr. Marspen between his authorities — 
and the Bánares. almanack. We Jearn from VARA'BAMIHIRA'S COM- 

i mentator, 
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mentator, there were fome who erroneoufly fuppofed the folar and Vriba/- 
pati years to be of the fame length,- A memorial fléca known to mot 
Pandits, furnifhing a concife rule to find the Vrihafpati year, mentions aftro- 
nomers in countries fouth of the Nermadá to be in their reckoning of it ten . 
years behind thofe fituated on the north fide of that river; by the foregoing 
comparifon of the date in the Afiatick Refearchés with a computation by 
the Strya Siddbánte, the difference is found to be 2 years; and the Banáris 
almanack for the prefent year mentions, that fouth of the Nermadd, the 4sth 
year of the cycle named Virédbacrit, was accounted to begin in lat Mágh; 
in which month, it is further obferved, began at Banáres the prefent year 
Dundubbi, which is the 56th of the cycle. This differenee then increafes, 
and from the /áca year 939, when it was $ years, it had to laft Mágh be- 
come 11 years. Now, in the interval of 773 folar years between thofe 
points of time, the Vriba/pati reckoning muĝ have gained upon the folar 
xeckoning about g years, which, added to the former difference of 2 years, 
is equal to the difference now a&ually noticed in the Bandres almanack ; and 
we may thence conclude, that.the erroneous notion mentioned and refuted 
by Vana'uaMiuinA's commentator, ftill prevails to the fouth of the Ner- 
madd, from which part of India Mr. Marspey’s information on the fubje& 
feems to have been originally procured. But there is no reafon to fuppofe, 
that the Vribafpati year is any where confidered as “commencing on the 
** fame day with the years of Vic&auA'prrvA and Sa'LivA'HAN;" nor is it 
poffible that it fhould ; becaufe the latter, which is folar-fidereal, commences 
with the fun's entrance of Aries in the Hindu ecliptick; and the former, . 
which is luni-folar, with the preceding new moon in the month of Chaitra. 

It may not be deemed fuperfluous here to add VanA'naftruigA's expla- - 
nation of Jupizer's two cycles of 12 and 60; more efpecially. as he cites 


certain 
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certain particulars with a reference to the pofition of the colures as de- 


fcribed by Para’sara, and explained in the preceding volume of this work. 


€ 


A 


€ 


^ 


^ 
^ 


^ 
^ 


^ 
^ 


^ 
^ 


Text. Of Vribafpat?s 12 years. The name of the year is determined 
from the Naghatra, in which VYrinafpati rifes and fets (heliacally) and they 
follow in the order of the lunar months." 


Commentary.— But if, as it may happen, he fhould fet in one and rife 
in another Nacfhatra, which of the two, it may be afked, would give name 
to his year? Suppofe him, for example, to fet in Róbini and to rife in 
Mrigafiras :—I anfwer, that in fuch a cafe, the name muft be made to 
agree with the order of the months; or, it muft be that name, which in 
the regular feries follows the name of the year expired. According to 
SasipUTRA and others, the Nachatra in which Jupiter rifes gives the . 
name to his year. Casyapa fays, the names of the Samvat/fura Yuga, and 
the years of the cycle of fixty, are determined from the Nacatra in which 
he rifes; and Garca gives the fame account. Some fay, that Cartic, the 
firft year of the cycle of 12, begins on the firft day of the month of 
Chaitr, whatever may be the Nachatra which Jupiter is then in ; and that 
Prabhava likewife, the firk year cf the cycle of fixty, begins in the fame 
manner; and fome fay that Jupiter's years are coincident with the. folar 
years; but that cannot be true, becaufe the folar year exceeds in dura- 


tion the Vribafpati year,” &c. 
Text.— The years beginning with Cártic commence with the Nachaira 
Criticd, and to each year there appertain two Nacfbairas, except the sth, 


iith, and 19th years, to each of which appertain three Nacfhatras.” 


Voz. III. Ee Commentary, 
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. Commentary.— The years and their correfponding Naefbatras are,” 


YEARS. ] NACSHATRAS. 
Cártic.- | Critica, Rohini. 
`- A’grahayan, Mrigafiras, A’rdra, 
Paufh. Punarvafu, Pufhya. 
Mágh. . Afléfhá, Magha. 
Phálgun. " Purvap'halguni, Uttarap'halguni, Hafta. 
Chaitr. Chitrà, Swáti. 
Vailach. Vifácha, Anuradha. 
jyaifhth. Jyéfhthà, Múla. 
Athar. Purvafhara, Uttaráfhára. . 
Srávan. Sravanà, Dhanifh't'hà, 
Bhádr. Satabhifhà, Purvabhadrapadà, Uttarabhadrapada. 


< A'fwin. . Révati, Afwini, Bharani. 


* Some, on Garca’s authority, hold it to be the 10th inftead of the 12th year 
** to which three Nacfbatras appertain. Garca’s arrangement of them is thus:” ' 


Phálgun. Purvap'halguni, Uttarap'halguni, Hafta. 


Srávan. Sravanà, Dhanifh't'hà, Satabhifha. 3 
Bhadr. _Purvabhadrapada, Uttarabhadrapada, Revati. 
Afwin. Afwini, Bharani. 


* Paraszra’s rule ftates, that when Vribafpati is in Criticà and 


*€ Rohini, the year is ~ - - bad. 
* Mrigafiras, A'rdra E E - * bad. 
* Punervafu, Pufbya - - - good. 
* Afléba, Magha t -` - - bad. - 


* Purvap- 
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* Purvap balguni, Uttarap balguni, as 


“ Chitra, Swati 
“ Vifácbà, Anuradha 
* Jyébtbe, Mila 


€ Purvafbara, Uttarajbára 
< Sravand, Dbanifibd, Setabbzfba- 
% Puroabbadrapadd, Uttarabbadrapadà, Revaiz. 


* Afwini, Bharani 
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-- 


neutral. - 


good, 
bad. 
bad. 
good. 


good. 


- 


good.. 


m, 


good. 


* On thofe authorities, therefore, it is the 10th and not the seth year 


* to which three Nacfhatras appertain.” 


Text.—-* Of the Vrihafpati cycle of fixty years: 


* years of Saca by ‘11, -and 
Divide the fum by 3750*; 


a 


^ 


€«€ 


“ Vifhnu, 

“ Surya, . 
* Indra, 

* Agni, 

ec Twafhtà, 


€ Ahivradna, 


Commentary.— It is in 


The Dévas who prefide over 


Multiply the. expired 
the produ&.by 4. Add the obépa 8589. 
and the quotient add to the years of Saca; 


* Divide the fum by 60 to find the year, and by 12 to find the juga. 


the twelve years:of the yuga are, - 


The Püris. 
Vis'wa, 
` Sóma. 
Indrágni. 
A'fwina. 
Bhaga." - 


the Sómafanbitá that the prefiding Dévas 


* Thefe numbers, 11x4 and 3750 are in the fame ratio as thofe ufed in the foregoing ex- 
ample from the Fyaxtifiarva: the two rules therefore are the fame, with an inconfiderable differe 


ence in the cé. 


Ee: 2 are 
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’ 


are thus flated. In the cycle of fixty are contained five cycles of twelve, 
* which five cycles, or yugas, are named 


* Samvaifara, over which prefides - - Agni 


ee Parivatfara - - - - Arca. 
s Idavatfara - - - Chandra. 
* Anuvatfara ^ - - - Brabma, 
* Udravatfara - - - - Siva. 


Text.— The firft year of the cycle of fixty, named Prabbava, begins, 
* when in the month of Mágha, Vribafpati xifes in the firft degree of the 
* Nacfhatra Dhbamfh'bà; and the quality of that year is always good.” 


^ 


a“ 


Commentary.—* The month of Mágb here meant is the lunar Mágh: 


^ 


* jt cannot be the folar Mágh, becaufe when Vriba/paii rifes in 9' 23? 20! 


^ 


* Stirya muĝ be in 10° 6° 12.” 


The years of the cycle and the prefiding Deities are thus arranged by 
VARA'HAMIHIRA in fix memorial couplets, 


BRAHMA, VAISHNAVA. SAIVA. 
Prabhava, Sarvajit, Plavanga, 
‘Vibhava, Sarvadhári, Cilaca, 
Sucla, Viródhi, Saumya, 
Pramóda, Vicrita, . Sádhárana, 
5. Prajápati, 25. Chara, .45. Viródhacrit, 


* Becaufe the beginning of Dhanjfr"ha is welt of the end of Mágh only 6° 40’, at which diftance 
from the fun, Fupiter would not rife heliacally, or be feen difengaged from his rays; but the 
lunar Mágh might extend to near the end of the folar Phé/guz. Should the moor, however, change 
very foon after the fun's entrance of the Hinds fign Capricorn, coincident with Mágh, then, neither 
the folar nor the lunar month of that name would agree with the terms of the progbfition ; which 
is an inftance of an imperfect aftronomy. 


Angira 


- Bra’uma. 

. Angira, 
Srimuc’ha, 
Bhává, 
Yuvà, 

10, Dhátá, 
lfwara, 
Bahudhanya, 
Pramat’hi, 
Vicrama, 

15. Brifya, 
Chitrabhanu, 
Subhanu, 
Tarana, — 
Parthiva, 


20. Vyaya, 
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! VAISHNAVA. . SAIA. 
Nandana, Paridhávi, 
Vijaya, Pramádi, 
Jaya - A'nanda, 
Manmatha, : Rácíhafa, 

` go. Durmuc’ha, 50. Anala, 
Hémalamva, Pingala, 
Vilamva, — Calayuéta, 
Vicari, Sidharthi, 
Sarvari, Raudra, 

95. Plava, 55. Durmati, 
Subhacrit,. Dundubhi, 
Sébhana, Rudhiródgári, 
Crádhi, > ^ Ra&ácfha, ` 
Vifwávafu, Cródhana, 


40. Parábhava, 6o. Cfhaya. 


It may be remarked, that, in the foregoing arrangements of the Vribafpati 


years, Cartic is always placed the firft in the cycle of twelve; and, fince it 
is a main principle of the Hindu aftronomy to commence the planetary 
motions, which are the meafures of time, from the fame point of the eclip- 
tick, it may thence be inferred, that there was a time when the Hindu 
folar year, as well-as the Vribafpat;; cycle of twelve, began with the fun's 
arrival in, or near, the Nacfügire Critica. "That this year has had different 
beginnings is evinced by the pra&ice of the Chinefe and Siamefe, who had. 
their aftronomy from India; and who ftill begin their years, probably by 
the rule they driginally received, either from the fun's departure from the 
winter folftice, or from the preceding new moon, which has the fame refer- 


ence 
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ence to the winter folftice that the Hindu year of VrcRAMADITYA has to thé 
vernal equinox. The commentator on the Sirya Siddbdnta exprefsly fays, 
that the authors of the books generally termed Sanbitds, accounted the Déva 
day to begin in the beginning of the fun's northern road: now, the Déva 
day is the folar year; and the fun's northern road begins in the winter 
folftice ; and hence it fhould feem, that fome of thofe authors began the 
folar year exa&ly as the Chinefe do at this time. This might moreover have 
been the cuftom in Para’sara’s time; for the phenomenon, which is faid 
to mark the beginning of the Vrihafpati cycle of fixty, refers to the be- 
ginning of Danifhi” ha, which is precifely that point of the ecliptick through 
which the folftice pafled when he wrote. 

There are, befide thefe apparent changes made by the Hindus in their 
mode of commencing the year, abundant inftances of alteratións and cor- 
re€tions in their aftronomy, an inquiry into which might, by fixing certain 
chronological data, throw confiderable light on their hiftory; and it is 
«icarcely. neceffary to obferve, with how much more advantage an inveftiga- 
tior of this kind would be made with the affifance of fuch aftronomical 
books, written in the Déve Nagari chara&ers, as might eafily be had from 
Haidarábad and Pisa, if the Englifh refidents there would interet them- 


felves to procure them. Copies of the aftronomical rules, followed at 


Bombay and Gujarat, might alfo prove of ufe, if Nizsunn* was not mifin- 


. formed, who fays the natives there begin the year with the month of Cárziz, 
which has an evident reference to the autumnal equinox, and may per- 
haps be computed by the Axa Siddbénta, mentioned in Vol. I. p.261, 


as accounting the day to begin at funfet; for funfet with the Dévas is the 


* 
* « Le nouvel an chez les Iudiens à Guzerat, que ceux de Bombay füivent auffi, vient du mois 
** Kartig, mais à Scindi on le celebre au mois Afar.’ Tom. 2, p. 2i. . 


fun’s 
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fun’s departure from the autumnal equinox; and it is invariably obferved 
in their aftronomy to account the different meafures of time as having begun 


originally from the fame inftant. 


But of all places in Jadia, to which Europeans might have accefs, Ujjeis is 
probably the. beft furnifhed with mathematical and aftronomical produc- 
tions; for it was formerly a principal feminary of thofe {ciences, and is ftill 
referred to as the firft meridian. Almoft any trouble and expenfe would 
be compenfated by the poffeifion of the three copious treatifes on Algebra, 
— from which Bua'scara declares he extra&ed his Bia Ganita, and which in , 
this part of India are fuppofed to be entirely loft. But the principal obje& 
of the propofed inquiry would be, to trace as much as poffible of that 
gradual progrefs, whereby the Hindu aftronomy has arrived at its prefent 
ftate of comparative perfeĉtion; whence might be formed more probable 
conje&tures of its origin anc antiquity than have yet appeared: for, I ima- 
gine, there are few of M. Bairiy's opinion that the cali yug, or any yug, 
had its origin, any more then our Julian period, in an affual obfervation, 
who have confidered the nature and ufe of thofe cycles, of the relative 
bhaganas, or revolutions of the planets, and the alterations* which the 
latter have at different times undergone; concerning which feveral par- 
dul M. Bainr, it muf be acknowledged, had but little informa- 
tiont. What was the real pofition of the planets and the ftate of aftronomy 
when 

* Inflances in J'jiter's mean motion. A'RYABHATTA gave the revolutions as -364224 in 
4320000 folar years. Bua’scar in his Siximani 364226455 in 4320000000 folar years. The 
` Skrya Siddbanta 364220 i in 4320000 folar years; which latter, by the Jie introduced fince, a are re- 


duced to 364212 in the fame period. 

+ But it is not thénce to be inferred, that the Hizdus did zo exift as a nation, or that they made 
zo obfervations of the heavens as long ago as 4890 years: all that is here meant is, that the obferva- 
tion afcribed to fhem by M. Bartrv does not neceffarily follow from any thing that is known of 
their aftronomy ; but, on the contrary, from the nature of the fübje& it appears that the Cali yug. 

was, 
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when the cali yug began, or 4892 years ago, will probably never be known ; 
‘but the latter muft ceriainly have undergone confiderable improvement fince 
the lat quoted /lóca of Van A'HAMIHIRA was received as a rule; for it fup- 
pofes the mean motion of Jupiter to be to that of the fun, as 60 to fome 
integer; apparently to 720; as 5 to 60, or as 1 to 12; without which, the 
_ beginning and fucceffive returns of the cycle of fixty could never be denoted 
by the heliacal rifing of Jupiter in Dhanifht?bd, or in any conftant point of 
the zodiack; and at a time when the mean motion of Jupiter was fo much 
miftaken, it may reafonably be fuppofed, that the more difficult parts of 
aflronomy were very imperfe&ly underftood. If the ratio were as 1 to 
. 12, which is implied by the yaga of twelve (for the term yuga means con- 
jun&ion, or coincidence) then a conjunétion of the fun and Jupiter would 
happen at the end of every period of twelve years in the fame point of the 
zodiack, and the cycle of fixty might begin in the manner defcribed: but 
this muft long fince have ceafed to be the rule, or at leaft fince the time 
of A'avAsHATTA; for, if the cycle be fuppofed to begin with tlie fun and 
Jupiter in Dhanifot?ha, then in fixty of Fupiter’s years that planet will again 
be in Dbanifht’ha ; but, in fixty of fach years there are, by the data afcribed 
to A'RYABHATTA, only 59 years, g months, and fome days of folar time; 
the next cycle, therefore, could not have the fame beginning, becaufe 
the fun would be found more than go degrees diftant from Jupi- 
ter’s mean place, and in 60 years more that diftance would be doubled. 
As this difagreement with the rule could not have been unknown 
to VanA'HaMiHIRA, Who gives the dhaganas from A’RYABHATTA as 
364224 in 4320000 folar years, he may be fuppofed to have only cited 
; l ^ what 
was, like the Julian period, fixed by retrofpeftive computation ; which might git have happened al- 
though afronomy had originated, which is not at all improbable, in much higher antiquity. 


Neither 
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what he had learned from other treatifes merely as an aftrological maxim, 
his Sanbitd being a treatife on’ affroizgy not on practical afronomy; and this 
conje&ure will appear the more reafonable, when it is confidered, that no- 
tions wholly inconfiftent with the latter, and which muft have originated in 
remote ages, when fcience of any kind had made but {mall progrefs, are fill 
preferved in different fafiras ; as in the Bhdgavat, which, treating on the 
fyfiem of the univerfe, places the moon above the fun, and the planets 
above the fixed ftars. 


* 


To suda this paper more intelligible, I have fubjoined a diagram of the 
Hindu ecliptick, which may alfo ferve to illuftrate fome aftronomical j papers 
in the preceding volume. Its origin is confidered as diftant 180 degrees in 
longitude from Spica: a ftar, which feems to have been of great ufe in re- 
gulating their aftronomy, and to which the Hindu tables of the beft-authority, 
although they differ in otker particulars, agree in affigning fix figns of - 
longitude counted from the beginning of Afwiné their firk Nachatra. From 
the beginning of Afwind (according to the Hindu preceffion, now 19° 22’, 


Neither ue Gen Tit, nor BArLLY, had any other authority for placing tke origin of the Hizdu 
. zodiack in longitude 10° 6°, at the keginning of the cali yug, than refults from a computation of the 
preceffion for 3600 years, at the end of which expired term of the cali yag, it coincided with the 
equinox: it is certain, that the Brébinens in this part of India fuppofe, as their aftronomy implies, 
a fimilar coincidence, together with a conjun&ion of the planets in the fame point by their mean 
motions when the cali yug began; aad fince in the prefent amount of the preceffion, and confes 
quently in the origin of the zodiack, as well as in many other particulars; the Brébmeus of Trivalore 
- agree with thofé of Bengal, it is not al probable, that they fhould have different fyftems. But M. 
Bairr thinks the Ivdian zodiack has had two origins; one of them as I defcribe it, the other, 
as he computes it for the beginning of the calf _yag:—it may indeed have had many origins, ala 
though there feems at prefent but one to be found; for it is not in the leaf inconfiftent with the 
principles of the Hindz aftronomy, to fuppofe that, if ever an alteration took place in the mode of 
beginning the year, fome alteration was at the fame time made in the origin of the zodiack likewife. 
The origin of the Chixefe zodiack is defcribed to be in a part of the heavens oppofite to that of the 
Hindus; for Spica diffinguithes their conftellatian Kiv, which is the firft of their twenty-eight lunar 
manfions ; and ffnce it is agreed, that both fyftems were originally the fame, a confiderable alteration, 
with refpe&t to the origin of the zodiack, mutt neceffarily have happened in onz^of them. 
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but which is in reality fomething further diftant from the vernal equinox) the 
ecliptick is divided into twenty-feven equal parts, or Nacfhatras, of 13° 20" 
each; the twenty-eighth, named Abdi#i+, being formed out of the laft quar- 
ter of Ustarafbdra, and as much’ of Sravand as is neceffary to complete the 
moon’s periodical month. The years of Zupiters cycle are expreffed in 
their order with numerals: a is the former pofition of the colures, as ex- 
plained in Vol. II. and 2, c, mark the limits of the preceffion refulting from 
the Hindu method of computing it. The outer dotted circle is the European 
ecliptick, in which is. noted the beginning of the Hindu, and likewife of the 
European year. For want of room the figns are diftinguifhed in both with 
the ufual chara&ers. The two ftars pointed out by the moft fkilful Pandit 
I have yet met with, as diftinguifhing ZfwisZ, are £ and y Arietis, which dif- 
tinguifh alfo al /Baratás, the firft Arabian menzil ;. and the latter is faid to 
be the yoga, whofe longitude and latitude are ftated certainly with great 
incorre&nefs, as 8° and 10? north; but the error, if it be not owing to tranf- 
cribers, is inexplicable. l 
The folar months, it may be obferved, correfpond in name with the like 
number of Nacfhatras: this is afcribed to the months having been origi- 
nally lunar, and their names derived from the Nacatras, in which- the . 
moon, departing from a particular point, was obferved to be at the full ; 
for, although the full moon did not always happen in thofe particular Nac- 
Jhairas, yet the deviation never exceeded the preceding or the fucceed- 
ing Nacfhatra; and whether it fell in Hafa, Chitra, or Swasi, fill that 
month was named Chaitra ; and fo of the reft. This is the explanation of 
the month given by NRISINHA, who in the fame manner explains Fupi- 
ter’s cycle of twelve years, the names of which could not always correfpond 
with thofe of the Nacfhatras, in which he-rofe heliacally. 


e 
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Of the Hindu method of intercalating the lunar month, M. Barty 
"conceived a right idea from what P, nu Cuame had faid on the fubje&; 
but he has omitted to mention a curious circumftance confequent to it, 
which is, that fometimes there happen two intercalary months in the fame 
year; or, to be more precife, two lunar months are named £tw:ce over :. thus, 
as was a&ually the cafe in 1603 Sáca, there may be two lunar Afwinas and 
two Cbaitras; but then fome one intervening month, as Agrabdyan, would 
be omitted, becaufe the change of the moon would not happen at all during 
the folar month of that name. During the prefent pofition of the fun’s apfis, 
this ch’che (cíhaya?) or difcarded month, is limited to Agrabáyan, Paufh or 
Mágh, thofe being the three fhorteft folar months ; and, by the Hindy com- 
putation, the difcarded month will again fall on Agrabdyan in 1744 Sdca. 


Bbágalpur, 1 Dec. 1791. 
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An Account of the Method of catching. Wild ELEPHANTS 


at TiPURA. 
By JOHN CORSE, Esg. 


T the month of November, when: the weather has become cool, and the 
fwamps and marfhes, formed by the rains in the five preceding months, 
are leffened, and fome of them dried up, a number of people are employed 
to go in queft of elephants. 


At this feafon the males come from the receffes of the foreft into the 
borders and outfkirts thereof, whence they make no&urnal éxcurfions into. 
the plains in fearch of food, end where they often deftroy the labours of the 
hufbandman, by devouring and trampling down the rice, fugar canes, &c. 
that they meet with. A herd or drove of elephants, from what I can learn, 
has never been feen to leave the woods: fome of the largeft males often 
ftray to a confiderable diftance, but the young ones always remain in the 
foreft under the prote&ion of the Palmai, or leader of the heard, and of 
the larger elephants. The Goondahs, or large males, come out fingly, or in 
fmall parties, fometimes in the morning, but commonly in the evening, and 
they continue to feed all nigkt upon the long grafs, that grows amidft the 
fwamps and marfhes, and of which they are extremely fond. As-often, how= 
ever, as they have an opportunity, they commit depredations on the rice 
fields, fugar canes, and plantain trees, that are near, which oblige the farmers. 
to. keep regular watch, under a fall cover, ere&ed on the tops of a few 
long bamboes, abòut ‘t4. feet from the ground: and this precaution is - 

l i ' neceffary 
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neceffary to prote& them from the tigers, with which this province abounds, 
From this lofty ftation the alarm is foon communicated from one watch- 
man to another and the neighbouring villages, by means of a rattle with 
which each is provided. With their fhouts and cries, and noife of the 
rattles, the elephants are generally {cared and retire. It fometimes however 
happens that the males. advance even to the villages, overturn the houfes,. 
and kill thofe who unfortunately come in their way, unlefs they have had 
time to light a number of fires: this element feems to be the moft dreaded by 
wild elephants, and a few lighted wifps of ftraw or. dried grafs feldom fail to 
ftop their progrefs. To fecure one of the males a very different method is 
, employed from that which is taken to fecure a herd: the former is taken by 
` Koomkees, ot female elephants trained for the purpofe, whereas the latter is 


driven into a ftrong enclofure called a Keddah. 


As the hunters know the places where the elephants come out to feed, 
they advance towards them in the evening with four Koomkees, which is 
the number of which each hunting party confifts: when the nights are dark, 
and thefe are the moft favourable for their purpofe, the male elephants are 
: difcovered by the noife they make in cleaning their food, by whifking and 
ftriking it againft their fore-legs, and by moon-light they can fee them 
diftin&lly at fome diftance. 


As foon as they have determined on the Goondah they mean to fecure, 
three of the KoomAees are conduéted filently and flowly by their Mahotes 
(drivers) at a moderate diftance from each other, near to the place where 
he is feeding ; the Koomkees advance very cautioufly, feeding as they go l 
along, and appcar like wild elephants that had ftrayed from tht jungle. When 
| the male perceives them approaching, if he takes the alarm apd is vicioufly 
inclined, 
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inclined, he beats the ground with his trunk and makes a noife, fhowing evi- 
` dent marks of his difpleafure, and that he will not allow them to approach 
mearer; and if they perfift, he will immediately attack and gore them with 
his tufks: for ‘which reafon they take care to retreat in good time. But 
fhould he be amoroufly difpofed, which is generally the cafe, (as thefe males 
are fuppofed to be driven from the herd at a particular period by their . 
feniors, to prevent their having conne&ion with the females of that herd) 
he allows the females to approach, and fometimes even advances to meet 


them. - 


` When from thefe appearances, the Mahotes judge that he will become 
. their prize, they condu& twe of the females, one on each fide clofe to him, 
and make them advance backwards, and prefs gently with their pofteriors . 
againft his neck and fhoulders: the gd female then comes up and places 
herfelf dire&ly acrofs his tail: in this fituation, to far from fufpe&ing any 
defign againft his liberty, he begins to toy with the females and carefs 
them with his trunk. While thus engaged, the 4th female is brought near, 
with ropes and proper affiftents, who immediately get under the belly of 
the 3d female, and put a flight cord (the Chilhah) round his hind legs ; 
fhould he move, it is eafily broken; in which cafe, if he takes no notice 
of this flight confinement, nor appears fufpicious of what was going forward, 
the hunters then proceed to tie his legs with a {trong cord (called Bunda) 
which is paffed alternately, by means of a forked ftick and á kind of: 
hook, from one leg to the otker forming the figure of 8, and ‘as thefé ropes 
are fhort, for the convenience of being more readily put around his legs, 
6 or 8 are generally employed, and they are made faft by another cord, (the 
_ Dagbearee) which is paffed a few turns perpendicularly between his legs, where 
the folds of the Bundahs interfe& cach other. A ftrong cable (the Phand) 
: with 
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with a running roofe, 60 cubits long, is next put round each hind leg 
immediately above the Bundahs, and again, above them, 6 or 8 additional 
Bundahs, according to the fize of the elephant, are made faft, in the fame 
manner as the others were: the putting on thefe ropes generally takes up 
about 20 minutes, during which the utmoft filence is obferved, and the 
Mahotes, who keep flat upon the necks of the females, are covered with dark 
. coloured cloths, which ferve to keep them warm, and at the fame time do 
not attra& the notice of the elephant. While the people are bufily em- 
ployed in tying the legs of the Goondah, he careffes -fometimes one, and 
 fometimes another of the feducers, (Kootnee) examining their beauties and 
toying with different parts, by which his defires are excited and his attention 
diverted from the hunters, and in thefe amorous dalliances he is indulged 
by the females. But if his paffions fhould be fo roufed, before his legs are 
properly fecured, as to induce him to attempt leaping on one of the females, 
the Afahote, to enfure his own fafety and prevent him gratifying his defires 
any further; makes the female run away, and at the fame time, by raifing 
his voice and making a noife, he deters the Goondah from purfuing. ‘This 
however happens very feldom; for he is fo fecured by the preflure of a 
Koomkee on each fide and one behind, that he can hardly turn himfelf, 
or fee any of the people, who always keep fnug under the belly of the third 
female, that ftands acrofs his tail, and which ferves both to keep him fteady - 
and to prevent his kicking any of the people, who are employed in fecuring 
him; but in general he is fo much taken up with his decoyers, as to attend 
very little to any thing elfe. In cafe of accidents, however, fhould the 
Goondah break loofe, the people upon the firt alarm can always mount on 
the backs of the tame elephants, by a rope that hangs ready for the pur- - 
pofe, and thus get out of his reach. When his hind legs are properly 
fecured, they leave him to himfelf, and retire to a {mall diftance: as foon 


aS 
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as the Koomhees leave him, he attempts to follow, but finding his legs tied, 
he is roufed to a proper fenfe of his fituation, and retreats toward the jungle, 
the Mahotes follow at a moderate diftance from him on the tame elephants, 
accompanied by a number of people that had becn previoufly fent for, and 
who, as foon as the Goondah paffes near a ftout tree, make a few turns of the 
Phands, or long cables that are trailing behind him, around its trunk; his 
progrefs being thus ftopped, he becomes furious and exerts his utmoft force 
to difengage himfelf, nor will he then allow any of the Koomhees to come 
near him, but is outrageous for fometime, falling down and goring the 
- earth with his tufks, If by thefe exertions the Phands are once broken, 
which fometimes is effe&ed, and' he efcapes into the thick jungle, the Mahotes 
dare not advance for fear of the other wild elephants, and are therefore 
obliged to leave him to his fate; and in this hampered fituation, it is faid, he 
is even ungeneroufly attacked by the other wild elephants. As the cables 
are very ftrong and feldom give way, when he bas exhaufted himfelf by his 
exertions, the Koomhees are again brought near and take their former pofi- 
tions, viz. one on each fide and the other behind. After getting him nearer 
the tree, the people carry the ends of the long cables around his legs, then 
back end about the trunk of the tree, making, if they can, two or three 
turns, fo as to prevent even the poffibility of his efcape. It would be almoft 
impoffible to fecure an elephant in any other manner, as he would tear up 
any ftake, that ‘could at the time be driven into the ground, and even the 
noife of doing it would frighten the elephant: for thefe reafons as far as 
I can learn, nothing lefs than a ftrong tree is ever trufted to: by the 
hunters. For ftill farther fecurity, as well as to confine him from mov- 
ing to either fide, his fore-legs are tied .exa&ly in the fame manner 
as the hind-legs were, and the Phands are made faft one on each fide, 
to trees or flakes driven deep into the earth. During the procefs of 
|^ Vor. nL C Gg tying 
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tying both the hind and fore-legs, the fourth Koomhee gives affiftance Where 
neceffary, and the people employed cautioufly avoid going within reach of 
his trunk; and when he attempts to feize them, they retreat to the oppofité 
fide of. the Koomkees, and get on them, if neceffary, by means of the rope 
above mentioned, which hangs ready for them to lay hold of. Although, 
by thefe means, he is perfe&ly fecured and cannot efcape, yet as it would be 
both unfafe and inconvenient to allow him to remain in the verge of the 


jungle, à number of additional ropes are afterwards put on, as fhall be men- 


tioned, for the purpofe of condu€ting-him-to a proper-ftation. When thé 


Goondah has become more fettled, and eat.a little food, with which he ig 
fupplied, as foon as he is taken, the Koomhees are again brought near, and 
a ftrong rope (Phara) is then put twice round his body, clofe to his fore- 
legs like a girth, and tied’ behind his fhoulder; then the long end is carz 
ried back clofe to his rump and there faftened, after a couple of turns more 
have been made round his body. Another cord is next faftened to the Phara 
and from thence carried under his tail like a crupper (dooblah) and brought 
forward and faftened by a turn or two, to each of the Pharas or girths, by 
which the whole is. conne&ted, and each turn of thefe cords ferves to keep 
the reft in their places. After this a ftrong rope (the Tooman) is put round 
his buttocks and made faft on each fide to the girth and crupper, fo as to 
confine the motion of his thighs and prevent his taking a full fep. Thefe 
f{maller ropes being properly adjufted, a couple of large cables-(the Dools) 


with running noofes are put around his neck, and after being drawn mode~ 


rately tight, the noofes are fecured from running clofer, and then tied to the 


ropes on each fide forming the girth and crupper already mentioned; and thus 


all thefe ropes are connected and kept in their proper places, without any rifk l 


of the noofes of the Dools becoming tight, fo as to endangerethe life:of the 
elephant in his exertions to free himfelf. The ends of thefe cables ate 


Es made 
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made fat to two Koomhees, one on each fide of the Goondah, by a couple 
of turns round the belly, clofe to the fhoulder, like a girth, where a turn is 
made, and it is-then carried acrofs the cheft and faftened to the girth on the 
oppofite fide. Every thing being now ready, and a paffage cleared from the 
jungle, all the ropes are taken irom his legs, and only the Tooman remains 
round his buttocks to confine the motion of his hind legs: the KoomZees pull 
him forward by the Dools, and the people from behind urge him on. Sin- 
ftead of advancing in the dire&tion they wifh, he attempts to retreat farther 
into the jungle, he exerts all his force, falls down, and tears the earth with 
his tufks, {creaming and groaning, and by his violent exertions often hurts 
and bruifes himfelf very much, and inftances happen of their furviving thefe 
violent exertions only afew hours, or at moft a few days. In general, how- 
ever, they foon become reconciled to their fate, will eat immediately after 
they are taken, and, if neceffary, may be condu&ed from the verge of the jun- 
gle as foon asa paffage is cleared. When the elephant is brought to his pro- 
per ftation and made faft, he is treated with a mixture of feverity and gen» 
tlenefs, and in a few months (if docile) he becomes tra&able and appears 
perfe&ly reconciled to his fate. Jt appears fomewhat extraordinary, that 
though the Goondah ufes his ütmoft force to difengage himfelf when taken, 
and would kill.any perfon coming within his reach, yet he never or at 
leaft feldom attempts to hurtthe females that have enfnared him, but on 
the contrary-feems pleafed (as often as they are brought near, in order to 
adjuft his harneffing, or move and flacken thofe ropes which gall him) 
foothed and comforted by them, as it were, for the lofs of his liberty. 
All the elephants, foon after they are táken, are led out occafionally for 
exercifé by the KoomAees, which attend for that purpofe. l 
Having yow related, partly from my own knowledge and partly from 
Gga . comparing 
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comparing the accounts given by-different people employed in this bufinefs, 
the manner in which the male elephants, called Goondahs, are fecured, I 
fhall next entirely from my own knowledge, defcribe the methods I have 
feen employed for fecuring a herd of wild elephants. Female elephants are 
never taken fingly, but always in the herd, which confifts of young and old 
of both fexes, This noble, docile, and ufeful animal, feems naturally of a 
focial difpofition, as a herd in general confifts of from about 40 to 100, and 
is condu&ed under the dire&ion of one of the oldeft and largeft females, 
called the Palmai, and one of the larget males. When a herd is difco- 
vered, about goo people are employed to furround it, who divide them- ` 
felves into fmall parties, called Chokeys, confifling generally of one Mahote 
and two Coolies, at the diftance of twenty or thirty yards from each other, 
and form an irregular circle in which the elephants are enclofed: each 
party lights a fire and clears a footpath to the ftation that is next him, by 
which a regular communication is foon formed through the whole circum- 
ference from one to the other. By this path reinforcements can imme- 
diately be brought to any place where an alarm is given: and it is alfo 
-neceffary for the fuperintendants, who are always going round, to fee that 
the people are alert upon their pofts, The firft circle (the Dawhee) being 
thus formed, the remaining part of the day and night is fpent in keeping 
watch by turns, or in cooking for themfelves and companions. Early next 
morning, one man is detached from each ftation, to form another circle in 
that direction, where they wifh the elephants to advance. When it is 
finifhed, the people, ftationed neareft to the new circle, put out their fires 
and file off to the right and left, to form the advanced party, thus leaving an 
opening for the herd to advance through, and by this movement, both the 
old and new €ircle are joined and form an oblong. The people from behind 
now begin fhouting and making a noife with their rattles, tomtoms,,&c. to caufe 
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the elephants to advance; and as foon as they are got within the new circle, 
the people clofe up, take their proper ftations, and pafs the remaining part 
of the day and night as before. In the morning the fame procefs is rc- 
peated, and in this manner the herd advances {lowly in that dire€tion, where 
they find themfelves leaft incommoded by the noife and clamour of the 
hunters, feeding, as they go along, upon branches of trees, leaves of bam- 
boos, &c. which come in their way. If they fufpeCed any fnare, they 
could eafily break through the circle; but this inoffenfive animal, going 
merely in. queft of food, and not feeing any of the people who furround him, 
and who are concealed by the thick jungle, advances without fufpicion, and 
appears only to avoid being peftered by their noife and din. As fire is- the 
thing elephants feem moft afraid of in their wild ftate, and will feldom ven- 
ture near it, the hunters always have a number of fires lighted, and par- ` 
ticularly at night, to prevent the elephants coming too near, as well as to 
cook their vi€tuals and keep them warm. The fentinels fupply thefe fires 
with fuel, efpecially green bamboos, which are generally at hand, and which, 
by the crackling and loud report they make, together with the noife of the 
watchmen, deter the elphants from coming near; fo that the herd generally 
remains at a diftance near the centre of the circle. Should they at any time 
advance, the alarm is given, and all the people immediately make a noife 
and ufe their rattles, to make them keep at a greater diftance. In this man- 
ner they are gradually brought to the Keddah, or place where they are to be 
fecured. As the natives are extremely flow in their operations, they feldom 
bring the herd above one circle in a day, except on an emergency, when they 
exert themfelves and advance two circles, They have no tents or cover- 
ing but the thick woods, which, during the day, keep off the rays of the 
fun; andat night they fleep by the fires they have lighted, upon mats fpread 
on the ground, wrapt up in a piece of coaríe cloth. The feafon is then fo 
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mild that the people continue very healthy, and an accident feldom happens 
. except tó'ftragglers about the outfkirts of the wood, who are fometimes, 
though “very rarcly, carried off by tigers. The Keddah, or place where 
the herd is to be fecured, is differently conftruéted in different places; here 
it confifts of three enclofures communicating with each other by means of 
narrow openings or gateways. The outer enclofure, or the one next to the 
place, where the elephants are to enter, is the largeft; the middle one is 
generally, though not always, the next in fize, and the third or furthermoft 
is the fmalleft: thefe proportions, however, are not always adhered to in thé 
making of a Keddah, nor indeed does there appear to me any reafon for 
making three enclofures ; but as my intentions are merely to relate fa&s, I 
fhall proceed to obferve, that when in the third or laft enclofure, the ele- 
phants are then only deemed fecure: here they are kept fix or eight days, 
and are regularly, though fcantily, fed from a fcaffold on the outfide, clofe 
to the entrance of an outlet called the Roomee, which is about fixty feet 
long, and very narrow, and through which the elephants are to be taken. 
out one by one. In many places this mode is not adopted; for as foon as 
the herd has been furrounded by a ftrong palifade, Koom&ees are fent in . 
with proper people, who tie them on the' fpot, in the fame manner as was 
mentioned above of the Goondahs, or male elephants, that are taken fingly. 
Thefe enclofures are all pretty ftrong, but the third is the ftrongeft, nor are 
the elephants deemed fecure, as already obferved, till they have entered it. 
This enclofure has, like the other two, a pretty deep ditch on the in- 
fide; and, upon the bank of earth, that is thrown up from the excavation, 
a row of ftrong palifades of middle-fized trees is planted, ftrengthened . 
with crofs bars, which: are. tied to them about the diftance of fourteen 
inches from each other; and thefe are fupported on the otide by ftrong 
pofts like buttreffes, having one end funk in the earth and the other 
preffing againft the crofs bars to which they are faftened. When 
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the herd is brought hear to the firft enclofure, or Baigcote, which has two 
gateways towards the jungle, from which the elephants are to advance, 
(thefe as well as the other gateways are difguifed with branches of trecs 
and bamboos ftuck in the ground, fo as to give them the appearance of a 
natural jungle) the greateft difficulty is to get the herd to enter the firit or 
outer enclofure ;- for notwithftanding the precautions taken to difguife both 
the entries as well as the palifade which furrounds this enclofure, the 
Palmai, or leader now appears to fufpe& fome fnare, from the difficulty and 
hefitation with which in general fhe paffes into it; but, as foon as fhe enters, 
the whole herd implicitly follows. Immediately, when they are all paffed 
the gateway, fires are lighted round the greateft part of the enclofure, and 
particularly at the entries, to prevent the elephants. from returning. The 
hunters from without then make a terrible noife by fhouting, beating of 
tomtoms, (a kind of drum) firing blunt cartridges, &c. to urge the herd on 
to the next enclofure. The elephants, finding themfelves enfnared, fcream 
and make a noife; but, feeing no opening except the entrance to the next 
enclofure, and which they at firft generally avoid, they return to the place 
through which they lately paffed, thinking perhaps to efcape, but now find 
it ftrongly barricaded, and, as there is no ditch at this place, the hunters, to 
prevent their coming near and forcing their way, keep a line of fire con- 
{tantly burning all along where the ditch is interrupted, and fupply it with 
fuel from the top of the palifade, and the people from without make a 
noife, fhouting and hallooing to drive them away. Whenever they turn, 
they find themfelves oppofed by burning fires or bundles of reeds, and 
dried grafs, which are thruft through the opening of the palifades, except to- 
wards the entrance of the fecond enclofure or Doobrazecote. After traverfing 
the Baigcote fos fome time, and finding no chance of efcaping but through the 
gateway into the next enclofure, the leader enters, and the reft follow: the gate 
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is inflantly fhut by people, who are ftationed on a fmall fcaffold immediately 
above it, and ftrongly barricaded, fires are lighted, and the fame difcordant 
din made and continued, till the herd has paffed through another gateway into 
the laft enclofure, or Rajecote, the gate of which is fecured in the fame man- 
ner as the former was. The elephants, being now completely furrounded 
on all fides, and perceiving no outlet through which they can efcape, appear 
defperate, and in their fury advance frequently to the ditch, in order to- 
break down the palifade, inflating their trunks, fcreaming louder and fhriller 
than any trumpet, fometimes grumbling like the hollow murmur of diftant 
thunder, but, wherever they make an attack, they are oppofed by lighted 
fires, and by the noife and triumphant fhouts of the hunters. As they mult 
remain fome time in this enclofure, care is always taken to have part of the 
ditch filled with water, which is-fupplied by a fmall ftream, either natural or 
conduéted through an artificial channel from fome neighbouring refervoir. 
The elephants have recourfe to this water to quench their thirft and cool 
themfelves after their fatigues, by fucking the water into their trunks, and 
then fquirting it over every part of their bodies. While they remain in this 
enclofure, they continue fulky, and feem to meditate their efcape, but the 
hunters build huts, and form an encampment, as it were around them, clofe 
to the palifade; watchmen are placed, and every precaution ufed, to prevent 
their breaking through. This they would foon effe&, if left to them- 
felves, notwithftanding the palifade is made of very firong ftakes funk into 
the earth on the outfide of the ditch, and ftrengthened by crofs bars and 


. buttreffes as already mentioned. 


When the herd has continued a few days in the Keddah, the doors of 
the Roomee is opened, into which fome one of the elephants is enticed to 
enter, by having food thrown firft before, and then gradually further on into 
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the paffage, till the elephant has advanced far enough to admit of the gate’s 
being fhut. | Above this wicker gate, or door, two men are ftationed on a 
fmall fcaffold, who throw down the food. When the elephant has paffed be. 
yond the door, they give the fignal to a man, who, from without, fhuts it by 
pulling a, ftring; and they fecure it by throwing two bars, that flood. per- 
pendicular on each fide, the onc acrofs the other thus x, forming the figure 
of St. Anprew’s Crofs; and then two fimilar bars are thrown acrofs each 
ether behind the door next to the Keddab, fo that the door is in the centre. 
For farther fecurity, horizontal bars are pufhed acrofs the Roomee, through the 
openings of the palifades, both before and behind thofe croffes, to prevent the 
poflibility of the door's being broken. The Roomee is fo narrow, that a large 
elephant cannot turn in it; but, as foon as he hears the noife that is made 
in fhutting the gate, he retreats backwards; and endeavours to force it. 
Being now fecured in the manner already noticed, his efforts are unavailing. 
Finding his retreat thus cut off, he advances, and exerts his utmoft force 
to break down the bars, which were previoufly put acrofs a little farther on 
in the outlet, by running againft them, fcreaming and roaring, and batter- 
ing them, like a ram, by repeated blows of his head, retreating and advancing 
with the utmoft fury, In his rage, he rifes and leaps upon the bars with his 
fore-fect, and ftrives to break them down with his huge weight. In Fe- 
bruary, 1788, a large female elephant dropt down dead in the Roomee, from 
the violent exertions fhe made. When the elephant is fomewhat fatigued by 
thefe exertions, ftrong ropes*, with running noofes, are placed in the outlet 
by the hunters; and as foon as he puts a foot within the noofe, it is imme- 
diately drawn tight, and faftened to the palifades. When all his feet have 
bcen made pretty faft, two men place themfelves behind fome bars, that run 

Vor TII. Hh acrofs 
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acrofs the Roomee to prevent his kicking them, and with great caution tie his 
hind-legs together, by paffing a cord alternately from the one to the other, 
_ like the figure 8, and then faftening thefe turns-as above defcribed. After 
this, the Pharabh, Dools, &c. are put on in fucceffion, in the fame manner as 
on the Geondab, only that here the people are in greater fecurity. While 
thefe ropes are making faft, the other hunters are careful not to go too 
near, but keep on the outfide of the palifade, and divert his attention, as much 
as they can, from thofe employed in faftening them, by fupplying him with 
grafs, and fometimes with plaintain-leaves and fugar-canes, of which he is re- 
markably fond, by prefenting a ftick, giving him hopes of catching it, or by 
gently ftriking or tickling his probofcis. He frequently, however, feizes the 
ropes with his trunk, and endeavours to break them, particularly thofe with 
which his feet are tied, and fometimes tries to bite them through with his 
grinders, (as he has no incifors, or front teeth;) but the hunters then goad 
him with fharpened bamboos; or light fpears, fo as to make him quit his hold, 
'Thofe who are employed in putting the ropes around his body, and over 
his head, ftand above him, on a fmall kind of platform, confifting of a few 
bars run acrofs through the openings of the palifades; and, as an elephant 
cannot fee any thing that is above, and rather behind his head, they are very 
little incommoded by him, although he appears to fmell them, and endeavours 
to catch thêm with his trunk. When the whole apparatus is properly fe- 
cured, the ends of the two cables (Deo/s) which were faftened round his 
- neck, are brought forward to the end of the Roomee, where two female ele- 
, phants are waiting; and to them thefe cables are made faft. When every 
thing is ready, the door at the end of the outlet. is opened, the crofs-bars are 
removed, and the paffage left clear. “The ropes that tied his legs to the pali- 
fades are loofened ; and, if he does not advance readily, they goad him with 
long poles, fharpened at the ends, or pointedwith iron, and urge him on with 
their noife and din; and at the fame time the females pull him gently forward. 
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As foon as he has cleared the Reomee, his conductors feparate ; fo that if he 
attempts to go to one fide, he is prevented by the elephant that pulls in the 
oppofite direction, and vice verfa. The Bundabs, which tie his hind legs, 
though but loofely, yet prevent his going faft; and thus fituated, he is con- 
ducted like an enraged bull, that has a cord faftened to his horns on each fide, 
fo that he cannot turn either to the right or left to avenge himfelf. In like 
manner is this noble animal led to the next tree, as the Goondabs before- 
mentioned were. Sometimes he becomes obftinate, and will not advance; in 
which cafe, while one of his conductors draws him forward, the other comes 
behind, and pufhes him on. Shouid he lie down, fhe puts her fnout under, and 
raifes him up, fupporting him on her knee, and with her head pufhing him for- 
ward with all her ftrength. The hunters likewife affift, by goading him, and 
urging him forward by their noife and din. Sometimes they are even obliged 
to put lighted torches near, in order to make him advance. In conducting 
{mall elephants from the Roomee, only one cable and one Koomkee are made 
ufe of. As foon as each elephant is fecured, he is left in charge of the Mabote, 
or keeper, who is appointed to attend and inftruc him; and, under him, there 
are from two to five Coolies, according to the fize of the elephant, in order 
to affift, and to fupply food and water, till he becomes fo tractable as to bring 
the former himíelf. Thefe people erect a fmall hut immediately before him, 
where the Mabote, or one of the Coolies, conftantly attends, fupplies him with 
food, and foothes and careffes him by a variety of little arts. Sometimes the 
Mabote threatens, and even goads him with a long ftick poirited with iron, 
but more generally coaxes and flatters him, fcratching his head and trunk with 
a long bamboo, fplit at one end into many pieces, and driving away the flies 
from any fores occafioned by the hurts and bruifes he got by his efforts to 
efcape from the Roomee. ‘This animal’s fkin is foft, confidering his great fize; 
and being extremely fenfible, ^ eafily cut or pierced, more fo than the fkin 
of moft large quadrupeds. The Mabote likewife keeps him cool, by fquirting 
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water all over him, and ftanding without the reach of his trunk. In a few days. 
he advances cautioufly to his fide, and ftrokes and pats him with his hand, 
{peaking to him all the while in a foothing tone of voice; and in a little time 
he begins to know his keeper, and obey his commands. By degrees, the Ma- 
bote becomes familiar to him; and at length gets upon his back from one of the 
tame elephants; and as the animal becomes more tractable, he advances 
gradually forward towards his head, till at laft he is permitted to feat himfelf 
on his neck, from which place he afterwards regulates and directs all his 
motions. While they are training in this manner, the tame-elephants lead. out 
the others in turn, for the fake of exercife, and likewife to eafe their legs from 
the cords with whick. they are tied, and which are apt to gall them moft ter- 
ribly, unlefs they are regularly flacked and fhifted. In five or fix weeks the 
elephant becomes obedient to his keeper; his fetters are taken off by degrees; 
and generally, in about five or fix months, he fuffers himfelf to be conducted 
by the Mabote from one place to another. Care, however, is always taken not ` 
to let him approach his former haunts, left a recollection of the freedom he 
- there enjoyed fhould induce him again to recover His liberty. This obedience 
to his conductor fcems to proceed partly from a fenfe of generofity, as it is, 
in fome meafure, voluntary; for, whenever an elephant takes fright, or is 
determined to run away, all the exertions of the Mabete cannot prevent him, 
even by beating, or digging the pointed iron hook into his head with which 
he directs him. On fuch an occafion the animal totally difregards. thefe feeble 
efforts; otherwife he could fhake or pull hira off with his trunk, and dafh him 
in pieces, Accidents of this kind happen. almoft every year, efpecially to thofe 
Mabotes who attend the large Goondabs; but fuch accidents are in general owing 
entirely to their own careleffnefs and neglect. It is neceffary to treat the males 
with much greater feverity than the females, to keep them im awe; but it is 
too common a practice among the Mabofes, either to be negligent in ufing 
proper.meafures to render their elephants. docile, or to truft too much to their - ` 
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good nature, before they are thoroughly acquainted with their difpofitions. 
The iron hook with which they direct them is pretty heavy, about fixteen 
inches long, with a ftraight fpike advancing a little beyond the curve of the 
hook, fo that altogether it is exactly like that which ferrymen or boatmen ufe 
faftened to a long pole. e 
7 d Lcd na d g 

‘In ‘this account of the procefs*-for~catching and taming-elephants, I have 
ufed the mafculine gender, to avoid circumlocution,.as both males and. females 
are treated in the fame manner. The former are feldom: fo docile; but, like 
the males of other animals, are fiercer, ftronger, and more untractable, than 


the females. 


Before I conclude, it may be proper to obferve, ‘that voung elephants fuck ' 


conftantly with their mouths, and .never with their trunks,.as Burron has 
afferted; a conclufion he made merely from conje&ure, and the great and vari- 
-ous ufes to which they are well adapted and applied by every elephant. 


‘I have feen young ones, from oné day to three years-old, fucking their dams; 
‘but never faw them ufe their trunks, except to prefs the breaft, which, by 


natural inftinét, they feemed to know would make the milk flow more readily. | 


.The mode of connection. between the male and ‘female is now afcertained 
. beyond the poffibility of a doubt; as Mr. Burer, Lieut.. Hawxrns,. and 
many others, faw a male copulate with a female, after they were fecured in 


‘the Keddab, iħ a manner exactly fimilar to the conjunction.of the horfe with a 


mare. 


This fact entirely overturns what has. been fo often related concerning: the 
fuppofed delicacy of this. ufeful animal, and. a variety. of other hypothefis, 
which are equally void of foundation. As far as. I know, the exact time an 
elephant goes with young has not yet been afcertained, but which cannot” be 


lefs. 
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. lefs than two years, as one of the elephants brought forth a young one twenty- 
one months and three days after fhe was taken. She was obferved to be with 
young in April or May, 1788, and fhe was only taken in January preceding; 
fo that it is very likely fhe muft have had connection with the male fome , 
months before fhe was fecured, otherwife they could not difcover that fhe- 

` was with young, as a foetus of lefs than fix months cannot well be fuppofed 
to make any alteration in the fize or fhape of fo large an animal. The young 
one, a male, was produced Ofoder 16th, 1789, and appeared in every refpect 

‘to have arrived at its full time. Mr. Harris, to whom it belongs, examined 
its mouth a few days after it was brought forth, and found that one of its 


grinders on each fide had partly cut the gum. It is now alive and well, and 
begins to chew a little grafs. 


I have further to remark, that one of the tufks of the young elephant made 
its appearance, fo that we can now afcertain it to be of that fpecies: called 
Mucknab, the tufks of which are always fmall, and point nearly ftraight down- 
wards. He was thirty-five inches high at his birth, and is now thirty-nine, 
fo that he has grown four inches in nearly as many months, Elephants are 
always meafured at the fhoulder; for the arch or curve of the back, of young 
ones particularly, is confiderably higher than any other part; and it is a fure 
fign of old age, whenever this curve is found flattened, or confiderably depreffed, 
after an elephant has once attained his full growth. 


Though thefe remarks, as well as feveral others in the above relation, do 
not come within the plan I propofed, which was merely to defcribe the method 
of taking wild elephants in the province of Zipura, yet I hope they will not be 
deemed impertinent or fuperfluous, efpecially as feveral of them tend to efta- 
blifh fome important facts in the natural hiflory of this animal: that are not 


known, or not attended to, at leaft in any accounts that I had n opportunity 
of fceing. 
ExPLANATION 
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ExpLANATION of feveral Words ufed Ly the Natives who catch Elephants. 


Bundah, a middle-fized cord, fix or eight cubits long, which is put round 
either the hind or fore legs of elephants, in order to fecure them. From ten 


to twenty are employed. 


Chilkéb is a very flight foft cord, which the hunters at firit put around the 
. hind legs of a Goondab before they begin to tie him: this is not ufed for KedZab 
elephants. 


Dáugbearee is gencrally a continuation of every fecond Bundah that is put 
on, a few turns of which are paffed round where the folds of the Buzdabs in- 
terfect each other, in order to faften and keep them firm. When the Bundab 


is not long enough, another cord is made ufe of. 


Dooblab is that rope which is made faft on one fide to the aftermoft Pharab, 
then carried under the tail, and faftened to both the Pharabs on the oppofite 
fide, fo as to anfwer the purpofe of a crupper, and to keep the Pbarabs in their ` 
places. 


Dool is a large cable, about fixty cubits long, with a running noofe. Two 
of them are put round the neck of the elephant, and faftened to the foremoft 
Pharab, or girth, one on each fide, in fuch a, manner as to prevent the noofes 
from being drawn too tight, or coming too far forward, and this is effectually 
done by the Dooblab; for whenever the elephant draws back, the Doo/s pull the 
crupper forward, which muft gall him very much, and prevent him from 


ufing all the force he might otherwife exert in order to free himfelf. 
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Phand is a cable nearly the fame fize as the Dool, the noofe of which is put 
round each leg of the Goondahs, and then it is tied to trees or ftakes, The 
Phands ufed for the Keddab elephants are only about thirty cubits long. 


Phérab, a rope that is put round the body of an elephant, like a girth, 
and to which the Doożlab and Dools are connected. 


Tooman is the rope that is paffed round the buttocks of an elephant, and 
prevents his ftepping out freely: it is faftened to the girth and crupper, that ` 


it may not flip down. 


Tipura*, March 29th, 1790. 


* The ancient name of the province was Tripura, or With Three Towns, which has been 


corrupted into Tipra, or Tifara, 
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By J. H. HARRINGTON, Eso. 


a À 


R. Locxe efteemed his method of a Commonplace-Book * fo mean 

* a thing, as not to deferve publifhing in an age full of üfeful in- 
* ventions,” but was induced to make it public at the requeft of a friend. 
This, perhaps, fhould have deterred me from offeting a paper of the fame 
denomination to a fociety inftituted for inquiring into the more effential parts 
of literature; yet, fince Mr. Locxe bears teftimony to the utility of his 
method, after five-and-twenty years experience, and fince whatever may tend 
to affift the acquifition of knowledge, cannot, I conceive, be deemed un- 
deferving of attention, I venture to fubmit the plan of a Commonplace- Book, 
which has occurred to me, founded on Mr. Locxs's ; but calculated, I think, 
to obviate an inconvenience to which his is fubject. 


On confidering the method defcribed and recommended by Mr, Locke, 
it appeared to me, that the number of words having the fame initial letters 
and following vowels, might frequently make it tedious to find a particular 
head, if noted in the Index by a numerical reference to the page only; and | 
that the fame caufe might render it difficult to afcertain whether any par- 
ticular head had been entered. For inftance; bala, bark, bard, bat, baron, 
. Vor, IH. l l lie having 
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having, with numerous other words, the fame initial letter and fucceeding 
vowel, feveral references to the pages pointed out by Mr. Lockr's numerical 
index might be neceffary, before any one of them, in particular, could be 
found; or before it could be afcertained, whether any one of them had been 
previoufly entered in the book. An Index, of which the following is a fpeci- 
men, would, it is prefumed, remedy thefe apparent difadvantages. How far 
it is free from others, will be known from experience.. l 

A fhort explanation of the method adopted for this book will be fufficient;. 
One-and-twenty pages, divided each into five columns, and fubdivided in the- 
feveral columns for the number of the folios, the letters of the alphabet 
written at the head of each page, and the five vowels inferted in the columns 
under each letter, will form a fufficient Index, provided the letters J, Q, V, 
X, and Z, inftead of having diftinct pages appropriated to them, be written 
in the fame pages with I, P, U, W, and Y, which they may be without 


inconvenience, 


The Index, thus prepared, is ready to receive the heads of whatever fub- 
je&s may be entered in the book, under their correfponding initial letters 
and following vowels, or under their initial letters and fimilar vowels, when 
the head is a monofyllable, and begins with a vowel. lt is hardly neceffary 
to repeat Mr. Lockz's remark, that & every head ought to be fome im- 
“© portant and effential word or term." Ifa fmall margin be left in each folio 
of the book, and the indicative word or head be written on it, it will be 
confpicuous, although feveral heads fhould be included in the fame folio; 
but, until it become neceffary, from there being no remaining folios wholly 
blank, it is advifeable to appropriate a feparate folio to each head, as, by this 
means, the feveral fubjects entered are kept more diftin&, and any additions 
may be made to the fame head, without the trouble of reference to other: 

4 folios; 
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folios ; for which purpofes it is alfo advantageous to place the folio-numbers 
on the left pages only, leaving the right-hand pages for a continuation of 
the fubjects entered on the left, or for remarks thereon, until it become 


neceffary to appropriate them to new heads, in order to fill the book. 


To thefe remarks, which may appear more than adequate to the occafion, 
it will be fufficient to add, that, if the heads in the Index fwell, under any 
letter, beyond the dimenfions of the fingle page affigned to them, (which, 
however, in a book of moderate fize is not probable,) they may be con- 
tinued on a fecond page, to be prepared for the fame letter at the end of the 
original Index; for which purpofe ten or twelve blank leaves may be left 
between the Index and the commencement of the book: and laftly, that if 
the entries in the book, under any head, fill more than the two pages firft 
appropriated to it, the fame head may -be continued in any fubfequent blank 
; folio, by obvious notes of reference at the foot of the former and top of the 
latter, without any new-entry in the Index, which would then be unneceffarily 
filled. 


The Afiatie Society was inftituted for enquiring into the Antiquities, Arts, 
Sciences, and Literature of Afia; and the humble plan of a Commonplace- 
- Book cannot claim admiffion among any one of thefe objects: it may, how- | 
ever, be confidered as connected with all, fince it may affift enquiries con- 
cerninig the whole of them. If it be afked, whether fuch a plan be within 
the local limits of this Society, it may be anfwered, that it is in its nature 
univerfal: but if any particular plan be defigned in Afia, fuch plan may, 
with propriety, be tendered to the Afatic Society, for the benefit either of 
publication’ in their Tranfadtions, if deemed worthy of it; or of fuppreffion, 
for the author's fake, if deemed ufelefs. A fimilar Index, with thirty pages : 
and ten columns, according to the number of the Négari confonants and 

Ti 2 * C$ vowels, 
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vowels, which are moftly in ufe, would fuit a Commonplace-Book intended -` 
" to comprife the whole extent of Afiatic literature. 


Each of the figures A, B, C, muft be confidered as reprefenting a large 
: folio page; and it feemed unneceffary to exhibit the fpecimen on a’ more 
- extenfive fcale, The numbers ‘of the folios are fuppofed to be thofe of the 
Commonplace-Book. -The names Arabia, Babmen, Campilla, and the reft, 


-are given by way of example, but were not fet down with any particular 
felection, l NN 
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© Aso'cA. This is the true name of a charming tree, ‘inaccurately 
named Asjégam in the Hort. Malad. vol. 5. tab. $9. It is, — 

.& plant of the eighth clafs and firff order, bearing flowers of |. 

exquifite beauty ; and its fruit, which Van Rarene had not 

. feen, is a legume, compreffed, incurved, long, pointed, with fix, 

feven, or eight feeds. ‘It will be defcribed very fully in a 

paper intended for the Society. The Brébmens, who. adore 

beautiful objects, have confecrated the lovely Zfóca: they plant 

it near the temples of Siva; and. frequently mention a grove 

of it, in which Ra’van confined the unfortunate SrrA', "The 


- eighth day from the new moon -of Chaitra inclufive is called 
"A5! fócáfhiamt. 


Crisuna. Properly back or dark blue, an-epithet of the Hindu.God, whofe 
youthful ‘exploits refemble thofe of Apollo Nomius: he was par- — 
gicularly worfhipped by the Séra/ina, or people. of Mar'bura P 
_ and ARRIAN fays, that the Suraceni adored Hercules; but the 


* 


deity whom he means, was Hercules Máfagetes, or Gópinót ba, 
who was the Patron of Science, according to Mr, Bryant, or ` 
.the * God of Eloquence, with the Mufes in his train.’ See zal. 

_ Ane. Mythel. vol. 2. p. 74. The Tm were the Patroneffes of 
Mufic and TOS 


Buv'cHAMPAC: So the Hindus call a beautiful plant, defcribed by Ruzzpz, 
and admitted by Linnaus, under the names of Kempferia 
rotunda. "The Indian appellation is very improper; as the 
flower has no refemblance to the Champac, except in the rich- 
nefs of its odour. Bhá means ground, from which the bloffoms 


rife with a {hort fcape, and fcarce live a whole déy. 
CESARI, 
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CYSARI, a lion in Sanferit, fó named from his mane; Céfa and Cffara 
fignifying bair. Etymologifts will decide, whether Ce/aries and 
Ca/ar had an affinity with thofe Jadian words. 


AuiLvA', the celebrated confort of an old Indian fage, named Gétama: 
hence it is the name of a rich Mebrdéia lady, who employs her 
wealth in works of devotion at Benéres and S as well as in 


her pwn countr y. 


Borax, a corruption of the 4rabic word birak, or brilliant. Yt is found 
in its native ftate both in Tibet, according to pem and in 
dn according to Father GIUSEPPE; 


CusHa, pronounced more correctly Cu/é with a palatial 5; a grafs held 
facred by the Brébmens from time immemorial. It is the Poa 
Cynofuroides of Dr. Kornic. - 

Bszi, the Belus, probably, of the Greeks; for though 24/ fignify lord 

in moft eaftern dialects, yet in Chaldaic, according to SELDEN, 
it was written Be, exactly as the name of the Hindu monarch is | 


vulgarly pronounced. 


Co’RAPUSHPI, or, T) bief flowered ; the corymbed Scirpus with awled fpikes, 
fo troublefome in our Indian walks. 


Campitta, commonly called Camalé-guri, a plant ufed by dyers, of a new 
genus; defcribed by Dr. Roxsuncn. 


BauMen, an old Perfien month, and the genius prefiding over it: the 


name alfo of a celebrated king and hero. 
: _Birva, 
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Biiva, the Crateva Marmelos, but certainly mifplaced in Linnaus, Its 
fruit has lately been found very beneficial in diarrhoeas. 


. Auremen: So Hariz writes the vowels in this name of the evi] genius; but 
in fome Arabian books it is written Abermen. 


Arasia. In this celebrated Peninfula the richeft and moft beautiful of 
languages was brought to perfection. The Arabic dictionary by 


Gorus is the mofi elegant, the moft convenient, and, in one word, 
the Jeff, that was ever compiled in any language, l 


Acuru, the true name of the fragrant aloe-wood. The tree grows in 
Silbet, but has not bloffomed in gardens near Calcutta. 
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- BY THE PRESIDENT. 


—— MMÓÓÁ—Ó——RÁà 


AVING lately met by accident with a wonderfully curious tract of the. 

learned and celebrated Raghunandana, containing a full account of all 
the rites and ceremonies in the lunar year, I twice perufed it with eagernefs, 
and prefent the Society with a correct outline of it, in the form of a calendar, 
illuftrated with fhort notes, The many paffages quoted in it from the Védas, the 
Purinas, the Séfras of law and aftronomy, the Calpa, or facred ritual, and 
other works of immemorial antiquity and reputed holinefs, would be thought 
highly interefting by fuch as take pleafure in refearches concerning the Hindus; 
but a tranflation of them all would fill a confiderable volume, and fuch only 
are exhibited as appeared moft diftinguithed for élegance or novelty. The 
lunar year of three hundred and fixty days is apparently more ancient in 
India than the folar, and began, as we may infer from a verfe in the Mátfya, 
with the monthe4/win, fo called becaufe the moon was at the full when that 
name was impofed, in the firft lunar ftation of the Hindu ecliptic, the origin of 
which, being diametrically oppofite to the bright ftar Chitra, may be afcer- 
. VoL lll. . |Kk i tained 
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tained in our fphere with exa&nefs ; but, although moft of the Indian fafts and 
feftivals be regulated by the days of the moon, yet the moft folemn and remark- 
- able of them have a manifeft reference to the fuppofed motions of the fun; the 
Durgótfava and Hólica relating as clearly to the autumnal and vernal equi- 
noxes, as the feep and rife of Visunv relate to the folftices. The /encréntis, 
or days which the fun enters a new fign, efpecially thofe of 77/2 and Méefbá, 
are great feftivals of the folar year, which anciently began with Pzujba near 
the winter folftice, whence the month Margasirfha has the name of A’grabayéna,. 
or the year is next before. "phe twelve months, now denominated from as many 
ftations of the moon, feem to have been formerly peculiar to the lunar year; 
for the old folar months, beginning with Chaitré, have the following very 
different names in a. curious text of the Véda, on the order of the fix Indian 
feafons, Madbu, Médbava, Sucra, Sucbi, Nabhas, Nabbafya, Ifa, Urja, Sabas, 
Sabafya, Tapas, Tapafya. Yt is neceffary to premife, that the muc’hya chéndra, 
or primary lunar month, ends with the conjunction, and the gauza chéndra, or 
Jecondery, with the oppofition. Both modes of reckoning are authorized by 
the feveral Paránas. But, although the aftronomers of C/i have adepted the 
geuna month, and place in Bhadra the birth-day of their paftoral God, the 
muc'bya is here preferred, becaufe it is generally ufed in this ‘province, and 
efpecially at the antient feminary of Brábmens at Máyápur, now called Na- 
vadwipa, becaufe a new ifland has been formed by the Ganges on the fite of 
the old academy. The Hindus define a zit bi, or lunar day, to be the time in 
which the moon pafles through twelve degrees of her path; and to each pacha, 
or half month, they allot fifteen z?’ his, though they divide the moon’s orb into 
fixteen phafes, named cálas, one of which they fuppofe conftant, and compare to 
the ftring ofa necklace or chaplet, round which are placed moveable gems 
and flowers: The AMabácalá is the day of the conjunction, *called nó, or 
"náváfyá, and defined by Gobbilla the day of the neareft approach, to the fun; on 
which obfequies are performed to the manes of the Pitris, or certain pro- 


4 ' genitors 


é 
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genitors of the human race, to whom the darker fortnight is peculiarly facred. 
Many fubtile points are difcuffed by my author concerning the junétion of two 
or even three lunar days in forming one faft or feflival: but fuch a detail can 
be ufeful only to the Brábmens, who could not guide their flocks, as the Raja of 
Crifbnauagar aflures me, without the affiftance of Raghunandan. So fond are 
the Hindus of mythological perfonifications, that they reprefent each of the 
thirty zi/bis as'a beautiful nymph; and the Géyatritantra, of which a Sannyafi 
made me a prefent, though he confidered it as the holieft book after the 
Véda, contains flowery defcriptions of each nymph, much refembling the 


delineations of the thirty Réginis in the treatifes on Indian mufic. 


In what manner the Hindus contrive fo far to reconcile the lunar and folar 
years, as to make them proceed concurrently in their ephemerides, might 
eafily have been fhown by exhibiting a verfion of the Nadiya or Vardnes al- 
manack; but their modes of intercalation form no part of my prefent fubject, 
and would injure the fimplicity of my work, without throwing any light on the 
religion of the Hindus. The following Tables have been very diligently 
compared by myfelf with two Saz/crit almanacks, with a fuperficial chapter 
in the work of Abu’ lfazl, and with a lift of Indian holidays publifhed at Cal- 
cutta; in which there are nine or ten fafts called Fayantis, diftinguifhed chiefly 


-by the titles of the Avatéras, and twelve or thirteen days marked as the 


beginnings of as many Celpas, or very long periods, an hundred of which 
conftitute Brauma’s age; but having found no authority for thofe holidays, 
I have omitted them. Some feftivals, however, or fafts, which are paffed over 
in filence by Raghunandan, are here printed in Italic letters; becaufe they 
may be mentioned in other books, and kept holy in other provinces, or. by 
particular fects. I cannot refrain from adding, that human facrifces were 
anciently made on the Mabazevami; and it is declared in the. Bhawifhya 

nor Kk 2 .. Purána, 
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Purina, that the bead of a flaughtered man gives Durca’ a thoufand times more 
Jatisfatiion than that of a buffalo: 


Néréna Sirafa vira pájità vidbiwannripa, 


tripta bbawéd bhrisam Durga verfbani lacfbamtvacba. 


But in the Brábma every meramédba, or facrifite of a man, is exprefsly for- 
bidden; and in the fifth book of the Bhégawat are the following emphatical 
words: © Yé twiba vai purufbáb purufbamédbéna yajanté, yéfcha firiyó nripafin 
* cbádanti, tanfcba táfcba tè pafava iba nibata, yama fadan? yátayantó, . 
“ racfbógana faunicá iva fudbittiné ’vaddyafric pivanti.” That is, * Whatever 
* men in this world facrifice human victims, and whatever women eat the 
* flefh of male cattle, thofe men and thofe women fhall the animals here 


** flain torment in the manfion of Yama, and, like flaughtering giants, having 


^ 


* cleaved their limbs with axes, fhall quaff their blood.” It may feem ftrange 
that a human facrifice by a man fhould be no greater crime than eating the 
flefh of a male-beaft by a woman; but it is held a mortal offence to kill any 
creature, except for facrifice; and none but males muft ever be facrificed; nor 
muft women, except after the performance of a /réddba by their hufbands, 
tafte the flefh even of victims. Many ftrange ceremonies at the Durgét/ava 
{till fubfift among the Hindus, both male and female, an account of which 
might elucidate fome very obfcure parts of the AMofaic law; but this is not a 
place for fuch difquifitions. The ceremony of /winging with iron hooks through 
the mufcles, on the day of the Cherec, was introduced, as I am credibly in- 
formed, in modern times, by a fuperflitious Prince, named 7/za, who was a 
Saiva of the moft auftere fect: but the cuftom is bitterly cenfured by learned 
Hindus, and the day is, therefore, omitted in the following .&bridgement of 
the d? bi tatwa. : 

i ° = A’swina. 


^ 
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A'swINA, 


I. Navarítricam. æ. 
I. B 
IH. Acfhayá. 4. 
IV. "A 
V. Sáyam-adhiváfa. c. 
VI. Shaftyádicalpa bódhanam. -d. 
. VII. Patricá-pravéfa. e. 
VIII, Mahátfhtámi fandhipájà. 
IX. Mahánavami. f. Manwantará, g. 
X. Vijayá. b. "mr gs 
XI. 
XIL | 
: XII. 
XIV. > 3 : 
XV. A'fwini, Cójágara.i. 


a. By fome the firft nine nights are allotted to the decoration of Durea’; with 
ceremonies peculiar to each. | . Te 2 
Ix mE Bhawifhyéttara. 

Z. When certain days of the moon fall on certain days of the week, they 
are called acfbéyás, or unperifbable. 


- ¢ The evening preparation for her drefs. 


d. On 
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` d. On this day fhe is commonly awakened, and her feftival begins. 


Dévi-purána. 


e. She-is invited to a bove of leaves from nine plants, of which the Biva | . 
is the chief. 


f. The laft of the three great days. ** The facrificed beafts muft be kitted 
* at one ie blow, with a broad fword or a fharp axe." 


Cálicá-purána. 


g. The fourteen days, named Manwantaras, are fuppofed to be the firft of as : 
- many very long periods, each of which was the reign of a Menu: they are all 
placed according to the Bhawifhya and Mét/ya. 


b. The Goddefs difmiffed with reverence, and her image caft into the river, 
but without Mantras. 


| Baudbayana. 


. # On this full moon the fiend Nrcumsua led his army againft Durea’; 
and Lacsumi defcended, promifing wealth to thofe: who were awake: hence 


the night is paffed playing at ancient chefs. Cuve'ra alfo-and Inpra are 
worfhipped. 


Lainga and Brábma: 


h i ' ug. 5 0 AFSWINA; ` 
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A'swINA 5 


Or, Cértica. 


"ME: 
Vil. 
VIN. Dagdhá. a. 
IX. 
X. 
: XI 
XII. 
XIII. l . ' 
XIV. Bhátachaturdasi Yamaterpanam. 64. : 
XV. Lacfhmípujá dípánwitá. c. Syámápujá. Ulcádánam. d. - 


4. The days called dagdbé, or burnt, are variable, and depend on fome in- 
` aufpicious conjunctions. l 
i Vidyá-firómani. 


b. Bathing and libations to Yama, regent of the fouth, or the lower world, 
and judge of departed fpirits. 
Lainga. 


e. A fat 
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c. A faft all day, and a great feftival at night, in honour of LACSHMI, with 
illuminations on trees and houfes. Invocations are made at the fame time to 
'-Cove'ra, ; C". 
~ "ous Rudra-dbera. 


* On this night, when the Gods, having been delivered by Cr’sava, were 
* flumbering on the rocks, that bounded the fea of milk, LAcsuMr, no longer ` 


** fearing the Daityas, {lept apart on a lotos." 
i Brábuna. 


d. Flowers are alfo offered on this day to $yénà, or the Black, an epithet of 
Buav n1, who appears in the Calijug, as a damfel twelve years old. 


Váránasi Panjica. 
Torches and flaming brands are kindled and confecrated, to burn the bodies: 
of kinfmen who may be dead in battle or in à foreign country, and to light 


them through the fhades of death to the manfion of Yama. 
: Brábma. 


_ Thefe rites bear a ftriking refemblance to thofe of Ceres and Profperine. 


CA'RTICA.. 
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Ca'nTICA, 


I. Dyüta pratipat. e. - Belipújá. 7. 
If. Bhrátri dwitiyá. c. 
i. 


VL. . 

VIL. Acfhayá. 

VII. Gófheháfhtamí. 4. — 

IX. Durgá navami. e. Yugádá. f ` 

XI. Utt’hanaicadasi. g. Baca panchacam. 

XII. Manwantará. 

XIII. 

XIV. Sriberérutt’ bónam. 

XV. Cárticí, Manwantará, Dáínamávafyacam. 5. 


a. Maua’pe’va was beaten on this day at a game of chance by Pa'nvATI: 
hence games of chance are allowed in the morning; and the winner expects a 
fortunate year. i p Brahma. 


b. A nightly feftival, with illuminations and offerings of flowers, in honour 
of the ancient king Beli. ; l | .Pámena, — 
c. Yama, child of the Sun, was entertained on this- lunar day by the - 
river-goddefs" Yamuna’, his younger fifter; hence the day is facred to them 
Vor. II. MED L1 i both ; 


os ' ^6 
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both ; and fifters give entertainments to their brothers, who make prefents in 


return. "S Lainga. Mabábbérata, 


d. Cows are on this day to be fed, careffed, and attended in their paftures; - 
- and the Hindus are to walk round them with ceremony, keeping them always 


to the right-hand. ; ; 
: ~ Bhima parácrama., 


` e. © To eat nothing but dry rice on this day of the moon for nine fucceffive 
** years will fecure the favour of Durea’.” 


pi 


Cálicá-purána. 
rà = a 


` f- The firft day of the T7érá Yuga. . . n A 
Vaifbnava. Bbábma. 


g. Visunu rifes ón this day, and in fome years ori the fourteenth, from his ` 
(lumber of four months. He is waked by this incantation: «° The clouds are 


« difperfed ; the full moon will appear in perfect brightnefs; and Lcome, in P 


'** hope of acquiring purity, to offer the frefh flowers of the feafon. Awake 
'* from thy long flumber, awake, O Lord of all worlds !? 
d i Várába.. Mátfya. 


? 


"The Lord of all worlds neither flumbers nor fleeps. 


= A ftrict, faft is. obferved on the eleventh; and even the Baca, a water. bird, 
abftains, it is faid, from his ufual food. n ` Vidyá firmani. l 


b. Gifts to Brákmens are indifpenfably receffary on this day...” 
l . pes Rámáyana. 


: CAR TICA, 


XN 


XI. 

XII. 

XIH. 

XIV. Acthayé, 


XV. Gofahatii P" 
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LoCA'RTICA; © 


* Or, Mufrgasi'rfha. 


7267 


4. Bathing in the Ganigd, and other appointed ceremonies, on this day, will 


_ be equally 2 rewarded with a gift ofa thoufand , cows to the Bra biens. ` 


Liz 


Prd fa 


MA'RGASYRSHA, © 
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MA'RGASI'RSHA. 


V. 

VI. Guha fhafhti. a. 

VII. Mitra feptami. be Navannam, 
. VIII. Navánnam. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. Ac banda dwádaft. Nivinan 
XII 

XIV. Páífhána chaturdasi. c. 

XV. Márgasirfhi. Navánnam. 


. a Sacred to Scanpa, or CA'RTICEYA, God of Arms. 
Bhawifbya. 


b. In honour of the Sun. Navéunam fignifies new grain, oblations of which 
“are made on any of the days to which the word is annexed, 


c. Gauri’ to be worfhipped at night, and cakes of rice to be eaten in the - 
form of large pebbles. l . i l 
: i : . e Bbawifbya. 


. MA'RGASI'RSHA : 
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Ma'RGASI'RSHA : 


Or, Paufba. 


X 


VI. 
VIL. 
VII. Papathtacd. a. 
IX. Dogdbé. | 


XV. 
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a. Cakes of rice are offered on this day, which is alfo. called Aizdy? from 


Indra, to the manes of anceftors. 


Góbbile. — 


Pavsua, 
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PausHa. 


I. The morning of the Gods, or beginning of the old Hindu year. 
II. Dagdbá. 

I. 

IV. 


XI. Manwantara. 
XII. | 
XII. 
XIV. 
. XV. Paufhi. 


Pavusnua: 


4 
ae ~ 
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PAUsHA $- 


Or, Mágba. 


VII. 
. VIII. Mánfáfhtacá. a. 
DX 
X. 
XI. 
(OXHL- 
XIII. 
. XIV, Rátanti, or the waters fpeak, b. 
XV. M s 


a. On this day, called alfo Prápatyz, from Prájépáti, or the Lord of 
Creatures; the: flefh of male kids or wild. deer is offered to the manes. 
Gébbila: 


` © On the eighth lunar day Icsnwa‘cu {poke thus to his fon Vicucsut: 
** Go, robuft youth, and having flain a male deer, bring his flefh for the 


*€ funeral oblation. n f i _ Herivansa. 
a . = 


m Bathing at the firft appearance of Aruna, or the dawn. Yama. 


Ma’GHA. 


bs 
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= . " > 
Gm “Ma‘cua. 
I. 
OL. - 
ll, 


IV. Varadá chaturt’hi. Gauripüjá, a. 

V. Sri panchami, b. z 

vir | | | : 7 = 
_ VIL Bháfcara feptami. c. Mácarí. Manwantará. l 
VIII. Bífhmáfhtamí. d. 

‘IX. Mabdananda. 

X. 

XL Bhaimi. z. 

XII. Sháttiladánam. f. 

XIII. ws ; 

XIV. 

XV. Mághí, Yugádyà. ge Dánamávafyacam. 


a. The woríhip of Gavrr’, furnamed Varadá, or granting boons. 
Bhawifbyéttara. 


5. On this lunar day SARAswaTT, here called Sri; the Goddefs of Arts 
and Eloquence, is worfhipped with offerings.of perfumes, flowers, and dreffed 
rice. Even the implements of writing and books are treated with refpect, and 


not ufed on this holiday. Samvatfara pradipa. 


‘A Meditation on SARASWATY. 


* May the goddefs of fpeech enable us to attain all poffible felicity ; fhe 
* who wears on her locks a young moon, who fhines with exquifite luftre, 


whofe 
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* whofe body bends with the weight of her full breafts, who fits reclined-on a 
* white lotos, and from the crimfon -lotos of her hands pours radiance on the 
* inftruments of writing, and on the books produced by her favour P”? 


Gáradá tilaca. 


c. A faft in honour of the Sun, asa form of Visunu. 


Várába-purána. 


It is called alfo Mécar?, from the conftellation of Macara, into which the 


Sun enters on the firft of the folar Magha. 
: Critya calpa taru. 


This day has alfo the names of Ra? 5yá and Ratha Jeptam, becaufe it was 
the beginning of a Manwantaré when à new Sun afcended his car. 
` Narafinba. Matfya. 


d. A libation of holy water is offered by all the four claffes, to the manes 


of the valiant and pious Bur'suMa, fon of Ganca’. 
C Bhawifbyéttara. 


e. Ceremonies with tila, or fefamum, in honour of Bui'Ma. 


Vifbnu-dberma. 
: f. Tila offered in fix different modes. Mátfy a. 
g- The firft day of the Co/iyuga. ` l Brábma. 


Voz, TII. ^ Mm ^— ^ Mena. 
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Ma‘cHA: > 


Or, Phalguna. 


` VII. 
VIII. Sácáfhtacá. a. . 
IX. à 


XII. 
XII. 
XIV. Siva rátri. 7. 
XV. 


a Green vegetables are offered on this day to the manes of anceftors: it 
is called alfo Vaifwédévisi, from the Vaifwédévdb, or certain paternal pro- 


` genitors. TN 
^. Góbbila. 


b. A rigorous faft, with extraordinary cereinonies in honour of the Sivalinga, 
or Phallus, l NE f 
a T fána fambitá. 


s l P'naA'LGUNA.. 
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“+ P'HA'LGUNA. 


Ii. 

Iv. Dagabé. 

ve 

VY. 

VIL. e zs 
. VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. Gévinda dwádasi. 4. 

XIII. 

XIV. P*hdlguni. Manwantará. Dólayátrá, be 


a. Bathing in the Ganga for the remiffion of mortal fins. ` 
l ‘ Padma. 


b. Hélica, or P'balgitfava, vulgarly Huh, the great feftival on the approach 


of the vernal equinox, 


Kings and people /port on this day in honour of Gévinda, who is carried in 


a déla, or palanquin. "T 
Au _ Brábma. Scánda. 


Mm a l P'BA’LGUNAS 
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P'ua4'LGUNA: 


Or, Chaitra. 


VI. 

VIL. 

VIII. Sitalá pújá. 
IX. 


XII. 
XIII. Mabávéruni ? 
XIV. 


XV. Mauni. a. Acthay4. Manwantará, 


a. Bathing in ence. ; - Peáfa. Scánda. 


CHAITRA. 
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CHAITRA. 


I, The lunifolar year of VicRAMA'D1TYA begins. 

Hn. | . 2 
' IL, Manwantará. j f 

‘TV, 

V. 

VI. Scanda-fhafhti. z. 

Vi. 

VIII. Afócáfhtami. 2. 
IX. Sríráma-navamí, c. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. Madana-trayódasí. d. 

XIV. Madana-chaturdasí, es 

XV. Chaitri. Manwantara, l 


a. Sacred to Ca'rTICrYA,. the God of War. Dévi-purána. 


&. Men and women of all claffes ought to bathe in fome holy ftream, 
and, if poffible, in the Brabmaputra: they fhould alfo drink water with buds 
of the 4/éca floating on it. See p. 254. Scanda. 


c, The birth-day of Rasma Cuanpra, Ceremonies are to be performed 
with the myftical ftone Sélagréma and leaves of Tulasi. — Agaftya. 


d. A feftival in honour of Céma déva, God of Love. ^ Bhawifbya- 


¢.- The fame continued with mufic and bathing. Saurégama. Dévala. 


The 
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| The Hymn to Cala l 


1. Hail, god of the flowery bow; hail, warrior with a fih on thy banner ; 
hail, powerful divinity, who caufeth the firmnefs of the fage to forfake him, 
and fubdueft the guardian deities of eight regions! - 


|... 2. O, Canparpa, thou fon of Ma’puava! O, Ma’ra, thou foe of Sams- 
HARA! Glory be to thee, who loveft the goddefs Retr; to thee, by whom 
all worlds are fubdued ; to thee, who fpringeft from the heart ! 


3. Glory be to Mapana, to Cama; to Him who is formed as the God of 
Gods; to Him, by whom Bna'uwa, Visunu, SIVA, Inia, are filled with - 
emotions of rapture ! 


4. May all my mental cares be removed, all my corporeal fufferings ter- 
minate.! May the object of my foul be attained, and my felicity continue for 
ever ! 


Bhawifhya-puréna. 


CHAITRA: 
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CHAITRA: > 
Or, Vaifác'ba. 
I. 


IL Dagdbé. 
HL — 


XII. 

XIII. Váruni, a. 

XIV. Angáraca dinam, 2. 
XV. 


a. So called from Véruna, or the lunar conftellation SataZbifba. ~ When it 
falls on Saturday, it is named Mabáévárum. Bathing by day and at night 
in the Ganga. "cg l &cánda. 


à. Sacred, I believe, to the planet Mangala, “ A branch of Snub? (Eu- 
“ pborbia) in a whitened veffel, placed with a red flag on the houfe-top, 
« on the fourteenth of the dark half of Chaitra, drives away fin and difeafe.” 

: l Rájamártanda. 


V AISA'C'HA, 
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V AISA'C! HA. 


I. 

I. 

II. Acfhayá tritiyá. a. Yugádyá. b. Parasuréma. 
Vv. 

Ve 

VI. Dagdbá, 

VII. Tabnuu feptami. 
VHI. 

IX. 

xI. 

XII. Pipitaca pwadasi, a. 
XIII. 

XIV. Nrifisba chaturdast, 


XV. Vaisac’hi. Dánamávafyacam. 


‘a. Gifts on this day-of water and grain, efpecially of barley, with oblations 


to CnisHNA of perfumes, and other religious rites, produce fruit without end 
in the next world. 


Scanda. Brahma. Bhéwifbya. 


& The 
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4. The firft day of the Satya yuga. ; 
sr Se et oe Brábma. . Vaifhnava. 


* Water and oil of zz, offered on the Zugádyás to the Pitris, or progenitors 
* of mankind, are equal to obfequies, continued for a thoufand years.” 
i M us = -> Vifonu-puréna. 


This was alfo the day om which the river Ganga flowed from the foot of 
Visunu down upon Himélaya, where fhe was received on the head of Siva, 
and led afterwards to the ocean by king Bbágírat'be: hence adoration is now 
paid to Gangé, Himálaya, Sancara, and his mountain Cailafa; nor muft 


Bhégirat ha be neglected. 27 
Brábma. 

c. Libations to the manes. y A. et 
ER Raghunandan. 


` Note. on p. 275. 
i we Délayétré. b. 

Compare this holiday, and the fuperftition on the fourth of Bbádra, with 
the two Egyptian feftivals mentioned by Prurarcu; one called the entrance of 
Osrris into the Moon, and the other, bis confinement or inclofure in an Ark. 


The people ufually claim four other days for their fports, and fprinkle one 
another with a red powder, in imitation of vernal flowers: it is commonly 
. made with the mucilaginous root of a fragrant’ plant, coloured with Bakkan, 
or Sappan-wood, a little alum being added to extract and fix the rednefs. 


Vor. III. - Nn VarsA'C'HA; 
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VAISA'C'HA 5 


Or, Jait ha. 
X 


II. 
Li. 
IV. Dagdhá, 


XII. 
XIII. 
XIV. Sávitrí vratam. 4. 


XV. 


a. A faft, with ceremonies by women, at the roots of the Indian fig-tree, 


to preferve them from widowhood. 
Parefara. R&jama'rtanda 


Critya chinta'megi. 


JYAISHT’HA, 
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. . Jyaisnr’Ha. 
I. 
. NX. 
III. Rembhá tritiyá, a; |` 
IV. i 
Ve 
VI. Keane fhafhti. 4. 
VIL Achhayé. 
VII, 
IX. | co og 
X. Da&ahará, e | | 
XI. Nirjalaicddasi, d. 
XIL 
XL. 
| XIV. Champaca chaturdasi. e 
XV. Jyaithe’hi. Manvwantará. 


a. On this day of the moon the Hindu women imitate Remsua’, the Sea- 
born Goddefs of Beauty, who bathed on the fame day, with particular cere- 


monies. » : 
Bhawifhysttara, 


^ 


Nn2 à; Women 


P 
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b. Women walk'in the foreffs with a fan in one hand, and eat certain 
vegetables, in hope of beautiful children, 
Réjamártanda. 


. See the account given by Priwv of the Druidical mifletoe, or vifcum, 
which was to be gathered when the moon was fix days old, as a preferva- 
tive from fferility. 


c. The word means ten-removing, or removing ten fins, an epithet of Ganga’, 
who effaces zen fins, how heinous foever, committed in zea previous births 
by fuch as bathe in her waters. 

f Bra bma-vaiverta. 


A Couplet by SANCHA. 


On the tenth of Fyaifpt’ ba, in the bright half of the month, on the day 
of Mancata, Son of the Earth, when the moon was in Hafta, this daughter 
* of Fabnu burft from the rocks, and flowed over the land inhabited by 
« mortals: on this lunar day, therefore, fhe wafhes off ten fins (thus have the 
* venerable fages declared) and gives an hundred times more felicity than 


* could be attained by a myriad of Afwamédbas, or facrifices of a horfe.” 
. d. A fat fo ftrict, that even water muft zot be tafted. 


e. A feflival, I fuppofe, with the flowers of the Champacg. 


JvAIsHT’HA. 
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JYAISHT'HA 5; 


Or, Afea'rba. 


III. : 


A Ambuváchí pradam. a. 
XI. 
. XII. f 
. XHI. Ambuvachi tyágah. 
XIV. 
XV. Gófahafrí, 
a. The Earth in her.courfes till the thirteenth,” - 
: . Re : ng, wt 3étifs. 


R A’sHa’D’HA. 
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z 


A'sHnA'D'HA, 


I. 

II. Rat'ha Yátrá. a. 
TI. 
iv. 

V. 
VI. 
VH. 
M" 
VIII. 
IX. 
X. Manwantará. 
XI. Sayanaicádasi, Rátrau Sayanam. 4. 
XH. ^ 
XI | 

. XIV. 


XV. A'fharhi. Manwantará, Dánamávafyacam. 


a. The image of Crisuna, in the character of.Tagannát'ba, or Lord of the 
Univerfe, is borne by day in a car, together with thofe of BArana'wA and 
SusHADRA': when the moon rifes the feaft begins, but muft end as foon as 


it fets. : E Scdnda. 


b. The night of the Gods beginning with the fummer folftice, Visine re- 
pofes four months on the ferpent Sx'sua. - Bbegávata.- Mátfya. Fárába. 


E s 
ASHAD'HA! 


III. 

IV. 

Y. Manafípanchami. a 
VI. Dagdbá. 

VII. 

VIII. Manwantará. 


IX. E 


XV. 
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A'sua/p'HA 


Or, -Sravana. 


a. In honour of Dz'vr, the Goddefs of Nature, farnamed Manafé, who,. 
while Visuxu and all the Gods were fleeping, fat in the fhape of a ferpent 
on a branch of Szub?, to preferve mankind from the venom of fnakes. — 


Géruda. | Dévi-purcna. 


SRA'VANA.. 
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SRA'VANA. 


IV. 


VI. 


XII. 
XUL . i 
XIV. 
XV, Sravani. 
F 
a. Sacred to the Demigods in the form of Serpents, who are enumerated in 
the Padma and Gáruda puránas. Doors of houfes are fmeared with cow-dung 


and Nimba-leaves, as a prefervative from poifonous reptiles, 
Bhawifhya. 


Retndcara. 


Both in the Pédma and Géruda we find the ferpent CZ/iya, whom Crisuna 
flew in his childhood, among the deities worfhipped on this day; as the 
Pythian fnake, according to CLEMENS, wasadored with Arorro at Delphi. 


3 e 
. e- 
= i SRA'VANA ; 
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' SRA'VANA : 


Or, Bhédra. 
I 2 g 


VII. Dagdba: 
VIII Crifhnajanmáfhtami. a. Jayanti. 2. 
IX. — Sg : 
XI. 
XII. ` 
. XIIL Yugádyá. c. 
XIV. l - 
XV, Amavafya. j : $n x m 


` a. The birth-day of Crisuna, fonof Mana'Ma'vA, in the form of De’vacr. 
Vasifor he. Bbawifbyéttara. 


&. A firi& faft from midnight. In the book, entitled Dwaita nirnaya, it 
is faid, that the ‘fayanti yéga happens whenever the moon is in Rókin? on the 
eighth of any dark fortnight; but Vana'ua Miuira confines it to the time 
when the Sun is in Si#ha. This faft, during which Cuanpra and Ro'urer 
. are worfhipped, is alfo called Róki% vrata. ^ Brábmánda. 

e. The firft ‘day of the Dwépara Yuga. E ~ Brábma. 


Yoni =` Ou Bua’pra. 
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BHADRA. 
I. 
II. 


IIl. Manwantará. 


IV. Heritélice. Gantfa chatur? bi.  Nafhtachandra. 


V. Rifi panchami. 

VI. l 

VII. Acfhayá lalità. 7. 

VIII. Dárváfhtami. c. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. Párfwaperivertanam. d, 

XII S'acrót'hánam. e. 

XIII. 

XIV. Ananta vratam. f. 
. XV. Bhádri. 


a 


a. Crisuna, falfely accufed in his childhood of having ftolen a gem from 
Pnasr'NA, who had been killed by a lion, bid himfelf in tbe moon ; to fee which 


on the two fourth days of Bhédra is inaufpicious. 


Brábma. 
* Bbójadéva. ` ` 
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b. A ceremony, called Cuccutt vratam, performed by women, in honour 
of Siva and Durca’, i 


Bhawifbya. 


c. “ The family of him who performs holy rites on this lunar day, fhall 
* flourifh and increafe like the grafs dérva.” It is the rayed Agroftis. 


Bhawifhytitara. 


d. "Visuwu fleeping turns on his fide. 
Mátfya. . 
Bbawifhya. 


e. Princes erect poles adorned with flowers, by way of ftandards, in 
honour of Inpra,’ The ceremonies are minutely defcribed in the Célicé- 
puráua. De. s 


`~ 


J- Sacred to Visunv, with the title of Ananta, or Infinite. 


Bhawifbyéttara. l 


Oo. 5 BHADRA : 
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Bua'pna : 
Or, Z'fwina. 
Y. Aparapacíha. Brébma favitr2. 
II. i 
III. 
IV.. Nafhta-chandra. 
V. 
VI. 
VIL Agaftyódayah. a. _ 
VIII. 
IX. Bódhanam. 4. 
X. 
XI. 
XII. . . 
XIII. Maghétraytdasi fráddbam. 
XIV. 
XV. Mahálayá, Amáváfyá. 


a. Three days before the fun enters the conficilation of Canyá, let the . 
people who dwell in Gaura offer a difh of flowers to AGASTYA, 


Brébma-vaiverta. 


Having 
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Having poured water-into a fea-fhell, let the votary fill it with white 
flowers and unground rice: then, turning to the fouth, let him offer it with 
this incantation: * Hail, CuMBEHAYo'Nr, born in the fight of Mirra and 
* Varuna, bright as the bloffom of the grafs cá/z; thou, who fprangeft from 


< Acurand Ma'/guTA. — Cáfa is the /pontaneous Saccharum. 
i Nárafinba. 


This is properly a feftival of the {olar year, in honour of the fage Acastya, 
fuppofed, after his death, to prefide over the ftar Canopus. 


b. Some. begin on this day, and continue till the ninth of the new moon, 
the great feftival called Durgétfava, in honour of Durga‘, the Goddefs of 
Nature; who is now awakened with: fports. and mufic, as fhe was waked: in 


the beginning by Bra’uma during the night of the Gods. , l 
; | Gálicá purána. 


Note on p. 265. Utt'hánaicádast, g 

In one almanack I fee on this day Tulasi-vivéba, or the marriage of Tu. - 
LAsP; but have no other authority for mentioning fuch a feftival. Turast 
was a nymph beloved by Crisana, but transformed by him into the Parnáfa,. 


or black Ocymum, which commonly bears her name.. 


General. Note; 


If the feftivals of the old Greeks, Romans, Perfians, Egyptians, and Goths, 
could be arranged with exactnefs in the fame form with thefe Indian Tables, 
there would bé found, I am perfuaded, a. ftriking refemblance among them ;. 
and an attentive comparifon of them ‘all might throw great light on the reli- 
gion, and, peshaps, on the hiftory, of the primitive world, P 
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XIII. 


ON EGYPT 
AND 
Other Countrizs adjacent to ihe Ca’Ly River, or Nite of ETHIOPIA. 


FROM THE ANCIENT BOOKS OF THE HINDUS, 


BY 


Lieutenant Francts WILFORD, 





SECTION THE FIRST. 


M: original defign was to compofe a differtation entirely geographical on 

Egypt and other Countries bordering upon the Nile; but as the Hindus 
have no regular work on the fubject of geography, or none at leaft that ever 
came to my knowledge, I was under a neceflity of extracting my materials from 
their hiftorical poems, or, as they may be called more properly, their legendary 
tales; and in them I could not expect to meet with requifite data for afcertain- 
ing the relative fituations of places: I was obliged, thercfore, to ftudy fuch parts 
of their ancient books as contained geographical information; and to follow 
the track, real or imaginary, of their deities and heroes; comparing all their 
legends with fuch accounts of holy places in the regions of the weft, as have 
been preferved by the Greek mythologifts; and endeavouring to. prove the 
identity of places by the fimilarity of games and of remarkable circumfPances; a 
laborious though neceflary operation, by which the progrefs of my work has 


been greatly retarded. 
4 The 
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The mythology of the Hindus is often inconfiftent and contradictory, and 
the fame tale is related many different ways. Their phyfiology, aftronomy, 
and hiftory, are involved in allegories and enigmas, which cannot but feem 
extravagant and ridiculous; nor could any thing render them fupportable, 
but a belief that moft of them have a recondite meaning; though many of 
them had, perhaps, no firmer bafis than the heated imagination of deluded 
fanaticks, or of hypocrites interefted in the worfhip of fome particular deity. | 
Should a key to their eighteen Paranas exift, it is more than probable that 
the wards of it would be too intricate, or too ftiff with the ruft of time, for 
any ufeful purpofe; yet, as a near coincidence between proper names and 
circumflances could fcarce have been accidental, fome light might naturally be 
expected from the comparifon which I refolved to make. It is true, that an 
accurate knowledge of the old northern and weftern mythology, of the Coptick 
and other dialects now ufed in countries adjacent to the Nile, of eaftern lan- 
guages, and, above all, of Saz/cri?, may be thought effentially neceffary for a 
work of this nature; and unfortunately I poffefs few of thefe advantages; yet 
it will not, I hope, be confidered as prefumptuous, if I prefent the 4fatick 
Society with the refult of my inquiries, defiring them to believe, that when I 
feem to make any pofitive affertion, I only declare my own humble opinion, 
but never mean to write in a dogmatical ftyle; or to intimate an idea, that 
my own conviction fhould preclude if*any degree the full exercife of their 
judgment. 


So ftriking, in my apprehenfion, is the fimilarity between feveral Hindu legends 
and numerous paffages in Greek authors concerning the Nile, and the countries 
on its borders, that, in order to evince their identity, or at leaft their affinity, 


little more is requifite than barely to exhibit a comparative view of them. 
The 
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The Hindus have no ancient civil hiftory, nor had the Egyptians any work 
purely hiftorical; but there is abundant reafon to believe that the Hindus have 
preferved the religious fables of Egypt, though we cannot yet pofitively fay by 
what means the Brébmens acquired a knowledge of them. It appears, indeed, 
that a free communication formerly fubfifted between Egypt and India, fince 
Prorzwv acknowledges himfelf indebted for much information to many learned 
Indians whom he had feen at Alexandria ; and Lucian informs us, that pilgrims 
from India reforted to Hierapolis in Syria; which place is called in the Purdyas, 
. at leaft as it appears to me, Madébbagé, or the ftation of the Goddefs Dévi, 
- with that epithet. Even to this day the Hindys occafionally vifit, as I am af- 
fured, the two Twálá-muc bis, or Springs of Naphtha, in Cusha-dwipa within ; 
the firft of which, dedicated to the fame goddefs, with the epithet Anéyasé, is 
not far from the gris; and Strraso mentions a temple, on that very fpot, 
infcribed to the goddefs Anais. 


The fecond, or great jwélé-muc’bi, or {pring with a aming mouth, is near 
Báku; from which place, I am told, fome Hindus have attempted to vifit the 
Sacred Iflands in the weft; an account of which, from the Puréuas, will (if 
the publick approve this effay)-be the fubject of a future-work. A Lg, now 
living, is faid to have advanced, with his train of pilgrims, as far as Mofcow; 
_ but, though he was not ill ufed by the Rzffans, they flocked in fuch crowds to 
fee him, that he was often obliged to interrupt his devotions, in order to 
fatisfy their curiofity: he therefore chofe to return; and, indeed, he would 
probably have been expofed to fimilar inconvenience in the Sacred Mes, with- 
out excepting Breta- ha'n, or the-place of religious duty. This weftern pil- 
grimage may &ccount for a fact mentioned, I think, by Cornezrus Neros, (but, 
as printed books are fcarce in this country, I fpeak only from recollection,) that 
certain Indi, or Hindus, were :hip-wtecked on the fhores of the Baltick. 

Voz. III. Pp |. Many 
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Many Bra‘bmens, indeed, affert, that a great intercourfe anciently fubfifted be- 
tween Indic and countries in the weft; and, as far as I have examined their 
facred books, to which they appeal as their evidence, I {trongly incline to believe 


their affertion, 


The Senfcrit books are, both in fize and number, very confiderable; and, 
as the legends relating to Egypt lie difperfed in them, without order or 
connexion, I have fpared neither labour nor expenfe to collect them; but, 
though I have in that way done much, yet much remains to be done, and 
muft be left, I fear, to others, who can better afford to make a collection fo 
voluminous and expenfive. I had the happinefs to be ftationed at Banares, 
the centre of Hind learning; and, though my laborious duties left me very 
little time for literary purfuits, yet my appointment fupplied me with means 
to defray the neceffary charges, which I could not otherwife have afforded. 
To the friendfhip of Mr. Duncan I am deeply indebted; his encourage- ` 
ment and fupport had a great effect on the Brébmens ; nor fhould I, without 
his affiftance, have met with that fuccefs which has rewarded my labour. It 
will appear, in the courfe of my effay, that I have derived infinite. advan- 
tage from the Travels of Mr. Bruce, to which I fo frequently refer, that it was 
hardly poffible to cite them conftantly ; and I make this general acknowledg- 
ment of my obligation to him: even the outline of the Map prefixed to this 
differtation is borrowed from his elaborate Chart. Thofe who may follow 
me in this path, will add confiderably, no doubt, to the materials which I 
have amaffed, and may poffibly correct fome errors into which I may have 
fallen: happy fhall I be to have led the way to difcoveries, from which enr im- 
portant conclufions may be deduced, - . 


“The 
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The Hindus, I believe, have no work profeffedly written on popular geo- 
graphy, that is, on the face of this globe according to the fyftem of their 
aftronomers. They have large charts of the univerfe according to the 
Paurénitas, with explanatory notes, and, perhaps, with treatifes to elucidate 
their fables; and fome of the Purduas contain lifts of countries, rivers and 
mountains, with a general divifion of the known world, which are alfo to be 
found in a few of their aftronomical books. The Bauddbas, or followers of 
Jina, have a fmall tract on geography, entitled Trilóca Derpan, or, The 
Mirror of Three Worlds, which Mr. Burrow was fo kind as to lend me: it 
is a moft extravagant compofition ; and fuch is, the antipathy of the Brab- 
mens to the Fainas, that no explanation of it can be expected from them; 
but, fhould I have leifure and opportunity to examine it, the tafk may be 
attended with fome advantage; though the proper names are in general 


changed and accommodated to the heterodox fyftem. 


According to the orthodox Hindus, the globe is divided into two hemi- 
fpheres, both called Méra; but the fuperior hemifphere. is diftinguifhed by 
the name of Suméru, which implies beauty and excellence, in oppofition to 
the lower hemifphere, or Cuméru, which fignifies the reverfe. By Méru, 
without any adjunct, they generally mean the higher or zorthern hemifphere, 
which they defcribe, with a profufion of poetical imagery, as the feat of de- 
lights; while they reprefent Cuméru as the dreary habitation of demons, in 
fome parts intenfely cold, and in others fo hot, that the waters are con- 
tinually boiling. In ftri& propriety, Adéru denotes the pole and the polar 
regions; but it is the celeftial north pole, round which they place the gardens 
and mctropolés of Inpra; while Yama holds his court in the oppofite polar 
circle, or thg ftation of Afuras, who warred with the Suras, or Gods of the 
Firmament. There is great reafon to believe that the old inhabitants of 

Pp2 the 
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the fouthern hemifphere, among whom were the E/bieps and Egyptians, en- 
tertained a very different opinion of their own climate, and of courfe repre. 
fented the fummit of the northern hemifphere as a region of horrors and 
mifery. We find, accordingly, that the Greeks, who had imported moft 
of their notions from Egypt, placed their hell under the north pole, and con- 
fined Cronos to a cave in the frozen circle, In the Purdnas we meet with 
ftrong indications of a rerreffrial paradife, different from that of the general 
Hindu fyftem, in the fouthern parts of Africa ; and this may be connected with 
the opinion adopted by the Egyptians, who maintained it againft the Scyzbians 
with great warmth, (for the ancient inhabitants of the two hemifpheres were 
perpetually wrangling on their comparative antiquity,) that the Ethiopians 


were the oldeft nation on earth, 


Several divifions of the old continent were made by different perfons at 
different times; and the modern Brébimens have jumbled them all together. 
The moft ancient of them is mentioned in the Purdéuas, entitled /Zyu and 
Brabménda; where that continent is divided into feven dwipas, or countries 
with water on two fides; fo that, like jezérab in Arabick, they may fignify 
cither zflands or peninjulas. ‘They are faid to be wholly furrounded by a vaft 
ocean, beyond which lie the region and mountains of Atala; whence moft 
probably the Greeks derived their notion of the celebrated Atlantis, which, as 
it could not be found after having once been difcovered, they conceived to 
have been deftroyed by fome fhock of nature; an opinion formed in the 
true Hindu Ípirt; for the Brébmens would rather fuppofe the whole econo- 
my of the üniverfe difturbed, than queftion a fingle fa& related in their books 
of authority. The names of thofe iflands, or peninfulas, are Fambu, Anga, 
Yama, Yı amala or Malaya, Saneha, Cusba, and Varéba. h 


In 
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In the centre is Jamsu, or the inland part of 4a: to the eaft of it are 4n- 
ga, Yama, and Yamala, reckoned from north to fouth; to the weft, Sanc’ba, 
Cufba, and Varéba, reckoned from fouth to north, Yama and Cufba are faid 
to be due eaft and weft, in refpect of India; and this is indubitably proved 


by particular circumftances, 


Sauc'ba dwip is placed in the fouth-weft, fuppofed to be connected with 
Yamala, and with it to embrace an immenfe inland fea. Between them the 
Hindus place Lanc, which they conceive extended to a confiderable diftance, 
as far as the equator; fo that Sazc'ba muft be part of Africa, and Yamala, or: 
Malaya, the peninfula of Malacca, with the countries adjacent. This notion 
of a vaít inland fea Protemy feems to have borrowed from the Hindus whom 
he faw at Alexandria; for before his time there was no fuch idea among the 
' Greeks. He calls it Hippados; a word which feems derived from Adhi, a 
general name for the fea in the language of the Brábmens. We may collect, 
from a variety of circumftances, that Cufba dwip extends from the fhore of the 
Mediterranean, and the mouths of the Nile, to Serbind, on the borders of 
India. 


In a fubfequent divifion of the globe, intended to fpecify fome diftant 
countries with more particular exactnefs, fix dwípas are added; Placfba, 
Sélmali, Crauncha, Sáca, Pufbcara, and a fecond Cufha, called Cufba dwipa 
without, in oppofition to the former, which is faid to be within; a diftinction 
ufed by the Brábmens, and countenanced in the Purdnas, though not pofitively 
expreffed in them. The fix new dwipas are fuppofed to be contained within 

 thofe before mentioned; and the Puránas differ widely in their accounts of 


E 


l them, while the geography. of the former divifion is uniform. 
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Six of the ancient divifions are by fome called uga-dwipas, becaufe they are 
joined to the large dwipa, named Yambu; and their names are ufually omitted 
in the new enumeration, Thus Cufba-dwip within is included in Fambu-dwip, 
and comprifes three out of feven c’bandas, or fections of Bbárataverfba. An- 
other geographical arrangement is alluded to by the poet Ca'ripa4's, who 
fays, that * Racuu ereéfed pillars ofconqueft in each of tbe eighteen dwipas,” 
meaning, fay the Pandits, feven principal, and elevez fubordinate, ifles or pen- 
infulas. Upa, the fame word originally with ypo and /ud, always implies 
inferiority ;.as upavéda, a work derived from the Vida itfelf; upapétaca, a 
crime in a lower degree; upadberma, an inferior duty: but great confufion has 
arifen from an improper ufe of the words upadwipa and dwipa. 


Cufba-dwipa without is Abyfinia and Ethiopia; and the Brábmens account 
plaufibly enough for its name, by afferting, that the defcendants of Cusna, 
being obliged to leave their native country, from them called Cu/ha-dwipa 
within, migrated into Sanc’ha’-dwip, and gave to their new fettlement the 
name of their anceftor ; for, though it be commonly faid, that the dwipa 
was denominated from the grafs Cuibe, of the genus named Poa, by Lin- 
NJEUS, yet it is acknowledged, that the grafs itfelf derived both its appellation 


and fanctity from Cusna, the progenitor of a great Indian family. Some fay 


that it grew on the valmica, or hill formed by zermites, or white ants, round | 


the body of Cusna himfelf; or of Causnica, his fon, who was performing his 
tapafyé, or act of aüftere devotion: but the ftory of the ant-hill is by others 
: told of the firft Hindu poet, thence named Va‘imr‘ca. 


* 


The countries which I am going to defcribe lie in Saege'be-fwp, accord- . 


ing to the ancient divifion; but, according to the new, partly in Cu/ba-dwip 


without, 
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without, and partly in Sane’ ha-dwip proper: and they are forhetimes named 
Cálitata, or banks of the Céli, becaufe they are fituated on both fides of that 
river, or the Nile of Ethiopia. By Célitata we are to underítand Ezbiepia, 
Nubia, and Egypt. It is even to this day called by the Brébmens the country 
of Dévatés; and the Greek mythologift afferted, that the Gods were born on 
the banks of the Nile. That celebrated and holy river takes its rife from 
the Lake of the Gods, thence named Amara, or Déva, Sarévera, in the region of 
S'HARMA, Or S'barma-/P bán, between the mountains of Aégara and Siténte, 
which feem part of Séma-giri, or the Mountains of the Moon, the country 
round the lake being called -Chéndri-f’hén, or Moonland: thence the Cá/i flows 
into the marfhes of the Padma-van, and through the Ni/badba mountains, 
into the land of Barbara, whence it paffes through the mountains of Hémacúta, 
in Sanc ba-dwip proper; there entering the forefts of Tapas, or Thebais, it runs 
into Casíaca-défa, or Mishra-/Pban, and through the woods emphatically 
named Aranya and Atav, into Sazcbábdbi, or our. Mediterranean. From 
the country of Pufbpaverfba it receives the Naudá, or Nile of Abyfinia; the 
Aff bimati, or fmaller Crfbgó, which is the Tacazzxé, or little bay; and the 
Sane banágá, or Mareb. ‘The principal tribes or nations who lived on its 
banks, were, befides the favage Pza/isdas, 1. the S'bármicas, or S'bámicas; 2. 
the Shepherds, called Pali; 3. the Sanc báyamas, or Troglodytes, named alfo 
Sénc'héyani; 4. the Cufila-céfas, or Cullálacas  $. the S'yáma-muc' bas; 6. the 
Dánavas; and 7, the Yavanas. We find in the fame region a country deno- 


minated Stri-réjya, becaufe it was governed by none but Queens. 


The river Cá/i took its name from the goddefs Maua-ca'Lr, fuppofed to 


have made her &rft appearance on its banks in the character of RZjarájéfwari, 
called 
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called alfo Isa’n1 and Isr; and, in the character of Sarr, fhe was trans- 
formed into the. river itfelf. The word Có/a fignifies black; and, from the 
' root cal, it means alfo devouring, whence it is applied to Time; and, from 
both fenfes in the feminine, to the Goddefs in her ZefiruZfioe capacity; an 
interpretation adopted, as we fhall fce hereafter, in the Purénas. In her cha- 
. racter of Mana'ca'L1 fhe has many other epithets, all implying different fhades 
of black or dark azure; and in the CáEcó-puráz, they are all afcribed to the 
river. They are CA or Cálé, Nilá, Afita, S'byámà or S'by&ámaelà, Mécbacà, 
Anjanébha, Crifona. The fame river is alfo called NZbuff, from the celebrat- 
ed warriour and conqueror, ufually entitled Dsva’-Nauusua, and, in the 
{poken dialects, Dzo-waAvsu. He is the Dronysrus, I believe, of the ancient 
Europeans. 


By the Greeks, Romans, and Hebrews, the Nile (which is clearly a Sanfcrit 
word) was known alfo by the following names: Melas, Melo, Ægyptos, Sik- 
hor or Siber, Nous or Nis, Aétos, Siris, Oceanus, Triton, Potamos. The word: 
Nous (a) is manifeftly corrupted from Nabufb, or Nausu; Aétos, from king 
lr or Zit, an avéntara, or inferiour incarnation, of MaHA'DEVA; LEgyptos, 
from A’gupta, or on all fides guarded; and Triton, probably, from Trituni; as 
the Ezbiops, having no fuch letter as p, and generally fubftituting ¢ in its room, 


would have pronounced Tripuni, which is a common Indian corruption of Tri- 
vent. 


The Sanfcrit word Trivéni properly means with three plaited locks; but 
it is always applied to the confluence of three facred rivers, or to the branching 
of ariver into three fiveams. AETuicus, in his Cofmography, inftead of faying 


(a) Hor. APOLLO wel Neis dyalaceds. B. 1. 


that 


a 
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that the Hyda/pes flows from a place named Trivém, ufes the phrafe three 
hairs, or three locks of bair, which is a literal verfion of the Sazfezit. Now 
the Cali confifts of three facred fireams; the Nila, or Nile of ‘Ethiopia; the 
Nenda, or Nile of Abyfinia; and the little Chbrifbzá, or APhimat. The 
junction of the great Cbrijbuá with the Nanda was held peculiarly facred, as 
appears from the following couplets in the 4 Herode, which are cited in 


the original as a proof of their authenticity: 


Bhadré bhagavati Chrithna grabanacfbatra málini, 
' Samvésani fanyamant, viswafya jagató nisa; 
Agnichaura nipátefbu ferva graba nivéraneé, 
Dachhé bhagavati dévi Nandayá yatra fangaté: 
Serva papa prasamani bbadré péramasi mabi, 


Sitá fitefaméyigét param yá na nivertaté. 
That is word for word: 


** Cri’suna’ the profperous, the imperial, the giver of delight, the reftrainer 
* of evil, decked, dike the night of the whole world, with a chaplet of planets 
* and ftars; the fovereign goddefs tranfcendently beneficial in calamities from 
* fire and robbers, in checking the bad influence of all planets, where fhe is uni- 
* ted with the Nanna: fhe it is who.expiates all fin. O, propitious river, 
* thou art the mighty goddefs, who caufes us to attain the end of mortal births, 
* who, by the conjunction of black with white waters, never ceafes to pro- 


** duce the higheft good.” 


Potamos, of the river, in 'THEZOPHRASTUS, is commonly fuppofed to be only 
an emphaticat appellative dEnouEE faperiority ; but I cannot help thinking it is 
Vou, III. Qq derived 
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derived from the Saz/crit word Padma, which I have heard pronounced Padam, 
and even Patem, in the vulgar dialects. It is the Nymphea of Linsæus, and 
moft certainly the Lotos of the Nile, on the pericarp of which a frog is repre- 
fented fitting in an Egyptian emblem engraved by Montraucon, (a.) That 
river, and the marfhes near it, abound with that lovely and ufeful plant; and l 
we fhall fee prefently that Cá herfelf is believed to have made its beautiful 
flower her favourite place of refidence, in the character of Padmé-dévi, or the 
Goddefs in the Lotos. Moft of the great rivers on which the Nympbea floats 
in abundance, have the epithet of Padmavati, or Padmemati ; and the very word 
Potamos, ufed as an appellative for a large river, may be thence derived ; at 


leaft the common etymology of that word is far lefs probable. 


We before obferved, that the fource of the Ni/é is in the extenfive region of 
Sharma, near the mountains of Séma, in the mafculine, or Dei Luni; and that - 
it iffues from the Lake of the Gods, in the country of Chandr, in the feminine, 
or Dee-Luue. To the word Sarvara, or Confiderable Lake, is prefixed in com-. 
pofition either Amara, Sura, or Déva; and the compound Déva-/arévara is 
generally .pronounced, in common fpecch, Deo-faraur. It lies between two 
ranges of hills; one to the eaft, called Ajágara, or not wakeful; and the 
other to the weft, named $2742, or end of cold, which implies that it may 


‘have fnow on its fummit, but in a very fmall quantity. 


^ 


Sharma-ft’ ban, called alfo the mountainous region of Aégara, is faid, in 
the Brabmanda-purdn, to be 300 Yojans, or 1476.3 Britifb miles, in length, and 


(a) 2 Bryant, Anc, Mythol, 934. pl. 6, ° 


1 


x 100 in 
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100 in breadth, or 492.12 miles. The mountains were named Ajégara, or of 
thofe who watch not, in oppofition to the mountains of Abyffinia, which were 
inhabited by Nifacharas, or night-rovers; a numerous race of Yachas, but 
not of the moft excellent clafs; who ufed to fleep in the day time, and revel 
all night. Mr. Bruce fpeaks of a kowas, or watching dog, who was worfhipped 
in the hills of Abyfinia. 


The mountains of Séma, or the Moon, are fo well known to geographers, 
that no farther defcription of them can be required; but it may be proper 
to remark, that Prorzwy places them too far to the fouth, and M. D'AuvirrE 
too far to the north, as it will hereafter be fhown. According to Father Loso, 
the natives now call them Toros. The Ajdgara Mountains, which run parallel 
to the eaftern fhores of Africa, have at prefent the name of Lapata, or the 
Backbone of the World: thofe of Siténta are the range which lies weft of the 
. Lake Zambre, or Zaire, words not improbably corrupted from Amaraand Sura, 
This Lake of the Gods is believed to be a vaft refervoir, which, through 
vifible or hidden channels, fupplies all the rivers of the country. The Hindus, 
for mythological purpofes, are fond of fuppofing fubtetranean communications 
between lakes and rivers; and the Greeks had fimilar notions. Mr. Bnvcz, 
from the report of the natives, has placed a refervoir of this kind at the fource 
of the White River,(a,) which (though the two epithets have oppofite fenfes) 
appear to be the C4? of the Purdus. It may have been called white from the 
Cumude, which abounds in its waters; at leaft the mountains near it are thence 
named Cumudádri; and the Cumuda is a water-flower facred to the Moon, 
which Van Ruzzps has exhibited, and which feems to be either a Me- 


* 


(s) III Bruce 719. 


Qa2" nianthes, 
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niantkes, or a Hydrophyllum, or a {mall white Nympbea. The Lake of the 
Amaré, or Immortals, was not wholly unknown to the Greeks and Romans; 
but they could not exactly tell where it was fituated; and we are not much 
better acquainted with its true (2) fituation: it is called Nilides by Juba; Ni- 
liducus and Nufaptis, in the Peutingerian able. It is the Oriental Marfb of 
ProLzMY, and was not far from Rapta, now Quiloa; for. that well informed 
geographer mentions a certain DroczNzs, who went on a trading voyage to 
India, and, on his return, was overtaken near the Cape, now called Gardefan, 
by a violent ftorm from the N.N.E. which carried him to the vicinity. of 
Rapia, where the natives affured him, that the marfbes or lakes. whence the 


Nile iffüed were at no confiderable diftance. 


The old Egyptians themfelves, like the prefent Hindus, (who are apt, indeed, 
to place refervoirs for water, of different magnitudes, on the high grounds of 
moft countries) had a notion of a receptacle which fupplied the Nile and 
other great African rivers; for the Secretary of Minerva’s temple informed 
Hznoporus, that the holy river proceeded from deep lakes between the moun- 
tains of Cropbi and Mopbi ; that part of its waters took their courfe toward 
the north, and the reft to the fouth through Ezbiopia: but either the fecretary 
himfelf was not perfectly matter of the fubject, or the hiftorian mifunderftood 
him; for Heroporus conceived that thofe lakes were clofe to Syene, (5;) and, 
as he had been there himfelf without feeing any thing of the kind, he looked 
upon the whole account as a fiction. It is not improbable, however, that the 
lakes were faid by the fecretary to be near the country of Azania or Azan, 
which was miftaken for Syene, in Egypt called Ufwán or Afwan. 


(a) Plin. h 5. €. 9. (/) ? Herod. c. 28. . 


From 


Ed d 
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From this idea of a general refervoir, the ancients concluded’ that the 
Niger alfo had its origin from the fame lakes with the Nile; but Jusa ac- 
knowledged that the channels run underground for the fpace of twenty days 
march, or about 300 miles, (z.) In conformity to the relation of Drocenss, 
the marfhy lakes were faid by Jusa to lie near the Ocean; but he afferted 
pofitively, that the Nile did not immediately rife from them; adding, that 
it flowed through fubterraneous paffages for the fpace of -feveral days’ journey, 
and, on its re-appearance, formed another marfhy lake, of ftill greater extent, in 
the land of the Maffefyli, who. were, perhaps, the Mabébéfyastlas of the Puréns. 
` The fecond lake correfponds in fituation with the extenfive marfhes from which 
the Na/iru'labyad. of the Arabs, or the White River, has its fource, according co 
Mr. Bruce, who places the lake about the 3d or 4th degree of north latitude. ` 
It is named Cowér in the maps; and is noticed by the Nubian geographers. 


The word Nufaptis, which is applied, as-before mentioned, to the firft lake, 
may be derived from Nifápazi, or the Lord of Night, a title of the God Luxus. 
The whole country,. indeed, with its mountains, and moft of its rivers, had 
appellations relating to the moon; and we find in it- feveral fmaller rivers, 
which we cannot now afcertain, with the names Rajam, or Night ; Cub, or . 
the Day after the Conjunction; xumari, or that after the Oppofition; Rz, 
or the full Orb of the Moon;. and Sizivd)?, or firt vifible Crefcent. The 
inhabitants of that region are by Proremy called. Maffite; by Jusa, as we 
before obferved, Maffefyli; and- in the Maps; Mafi, or. Maffagueios. In all 
thofe denominations the leading root Mafa, whatever be its meaning, is 
clearly diftinguifhable; and, as there were people with a fimilar name in Mau- 

. , (a) Plin. 4 5. c 9. l 


vilania, 
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itania, Purny and his followers make Jusa alledge, that the lakes. juft . 
mentioned were in that country: but it is hardly poffible that Jusa could 
have made fuch a miftake with refpe& to a country fo near his own: nor can 
we refrain from obferving, that Priwv was an indifferent geographer, and that 
his extracts and quotations are in general very inaccurate. 


The fecond lake, or marfh, appears to be the Padmavana of the San/crit le- 
gends; and that word implies, that it abounded with the Nymphaea ; but it 
was probably the Padma, diftinguifhed by the-epithet of CóZi-perra, or with 
ten millions of petals, which I conceive to be the Ezfzie of Mr. Bruce, who 
mentions it as growing there in the greateft abundance. It is true, that the 
Enfete has no botanical affinity with the Nympbhea; but the Hindus were fuper- 
ficial botanifts, and gave the fame appellation to plants of different claffes, as 
the word Loros, indeed, was applied by the Greeks to the common Padma, or 
water lily, and to the celebrated fruit of the Lotophagi, which had no relation 
toit. The ufual number of petals on the Nympbea Lotos is fifteen; but fome 
have only eight. ‘The character of the genus, indeed, is to have numerous 
petals; and the Sanferit epithet Sabafra-patra, or thoufand-petalled, is applied 
. in dictionaries to the common Padma: but nothing could have juftified fuch 
an epithet as Coti-patra. On fome Egyptian monuments we find Isis re- 
clined among the leaves of a plant, fuppofed to be the Cedali, or Mauza, which 
has been changed into Mufe by Liwwagus: but Mr. Bruce has exploded that 
error, and fhewn that the plant was no other than his Enjfete. The Indian - 
Goddefs, indeed, fits in the character of Yacsuinr-dévi, on the leaves of the : 
Mauza; but in that form, which was an avdntara, or lower incarnation, fhe 
néver has the majefty or the title of Papma’. It is exprefsly faid in the Purz-. 
nas, that, on the banks of the C42 river, PapMa' refides in the Céti-patra, 


-a flower 
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a flower unknown in Jydia, and confequently ill defcribed in the Sas/crir 
books. Where Priv mentions the Lotos of the Nile, he ufes a phrafe very 
applicable to the Ex/ere, ** foliis denfa congerie ftipatis;" and, though he adds 
„a few particulars not agreeing with Mr. Bmucr's full defcription of that 
plant, yet Puiny, being a carelefs writer, and an inaccurate botanift, might 


have jumbled together the properties of two different flowers. 


The before-named country of Chandyi-/i'hén was thus denominated from 
a fable in the Purázs: The God Chandra, or Luvs, having loft his fex in 
India, became Chandri, or Luna, who concealed herfelf in the mountains 
near the lakes of which we have been treating. She was there vifited by the 
Sun, and by him had a numerous progeny, called Pulindas, from Pulina, an - 
iflot or fand-bank, who dwelt near the rivers that ran from thofe mountains, and 


acknowledged no ruling powers but the Sun and Moon.. 


Sbarma-fPbán, of which we cannot exactly diftinguifh the boundaries, but 
which included Ethiopia above Egypt, as it is generally called, with part of 
Abyfinia and Azan, reccivcd its name from SHaRMa, of whom we fhall pre- 
fently fpeak, His defcendants, being obliged to leave Egyp:, retired to the 
mountains of diágar, and fettled near the Lake of the Geds. Many learned 
- Brébmens are of opinion, that by the Children of SHARMA we muft underftand 
that race of Dévatés who were forced to emigrate from Egypt during the: 
reigns of Sani and Ra'uv, or Saturn and Typuon, They are faid to have: 
been a quiet and. blamelefs people, and to have fubfifted by hunting wild 
elephants, of which they fold or bartered the teeth, and- even lived on the 


flefh. . They bwilt the town of Répavati, or the beautiful; which the Greeks 
g d called 
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called Rapta, and thence gave the name of Raptii or Rapfi to its inhabitants, 
It is generally fuppofed, that only one town in that country was name Rapta: 
but SrzpHanus of Byzantium pofitively afferts, that there were two of the 
name, (4:) one, the capital of Ethiopia; and another, a fmall town or village, 
confifting of huts inhabited by fea-faring men, near a harbour at the mouth 
of the river Raptus. The former is the Répavaĝů of the Purázas, in which it 
is declared to have food near the C42. We cannot perfectly afcertain its 
pofition ; but it was, I think, fituated near the fouthern extremity of the Divine 
Lake, now called Zambre, or Maravi; for Pronemy places the Raptii about 
the fources of the Nile; that is thirteen or fourteen degrees from the city, 
whence,- as he fuppofes, that people was named. No further defcription can 
juftly be expected of a country fo little known: but we may obferve, that the 
Nubian geographer mentions a mountain near the Lake of the Gods, called the 
Mount of the Painted Temple; becaufe, probably, it contained hieroglyphicks 
cut on ftone, and painted, fuch as are to be feen at this day in fome parts of 
Egypt. Headds, that on the bank of the fecond lake was the ftatue of a certain 
Majfba, fuppofed to be his body itfelf petrified as a punifhment for his 
crimes. 


i. It is related in the PaZma-purán, that SATYAVRA'TA, whofe miraculous 
prefervation from a general deluge is told at length in the Mézfya, had three 
fons, the eldeft of whom was named Jva'Psrr, or Lord of the Earth. The 
others were C'HARMA and SuanMa, which laft words are, in the} vulgar 
dialects, ufually pronounced Cham and Sham ; as we frequently hear Kifbu for 


(a) Steer, Byzant, on the word Rata, 


CRISHNA, 
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CnrsuNA. The royal patriarch (for fuch is his character in the Purázs) was 
particularly fond of Jya’pet1, to whom he gave all the regions to the north of 
Himélaya, or the Snowy Mountains, which extend from fea to fea, and of which 
Caucafus is a part. To Suarma he allotted the countries to the fouth of 
thofe mountains. But he curfed C’Harma; becaufe, when the old monarch 
was accidentally inebriated with a {trong liquor made of fermented rice, CHARMA 
laughed; and it was in confequence of his father’s imprecation that he became 


a flave to the flaves of his brothers. = 


The children of Suara travelled a long time, until they arrived .at the 
bank of the N#/é or Cá: and a Brábmen informs me (but the original paffage 
from the Puráz is not yet in my poffeffion) that their journey began after the 
building of the Padmé-mandira, which appears to be the tower of Babel, on the 
banks of the river Cumudvati, which can be no other than the Euphrates. On 
their arrival in Egypz, they found the country peopled by evil beings, and 
by a few impure tribes of men, who had no fixed habitations: their leader, 
therefore, in order to propitiate the tutelary divinity of that region, fat on the 
bank of the Nile, performing acts of auftere devotion, and praifing PApMA'-Zéz?, 
or the Goddefs refiding onthe Lotos. Papma’ at laft appeared to him, and 
commanded him to erect a pyramid, in honour of her, on the very fpot where 
he then ftood. The affociates began the work, and raifed a pyramid of earth 
two crás long, one broad, and one high, in which the Goddefs of the Lotos 
refided ; and from her it was called Padmé-mandira and Padma-maf'be. By 
mandira is meant a temple or palace ; and by mak ba, or mer hay a college or habi- 
tation of fudents: for the Goddefs herfelf inftructed Suanw A and his family in 
the moft ufefyl arts, and taught them the Yacha-lipi, or writing of the Yacfbas, 
a race of fuperior beings, among whom CovrRA was the chief, It does not 

Vor. Il. Rr clearly 
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clearly appear on what occafion the Sharmicas left their firft fettlement, which 
had fo aufpicious a beginning; but it, has before been intimated, that they 
probably retreated to Ajégara, in the reigns of Sani and Ra‘xu, at which 
time, according to the Purézs, the Dévatés, among whom the Shermicas are . 
reckoned, were compelled to feek refuge in the mountains. A fimilar flight of the 
Dévatás is, however, faid to have been caufed by the invafion of Deva-Nauusu, 


or Dionysius, 


The Padmé-mandir feems to be the town of Bydlos, in Egypt, now called 
Babel; or rather that of Basel, from which original name the Greeks made 
Byblos. lt ftood on the canal, which led from the Badditine branch of the Nile 
to the Phatmetic; a canal which is pretty well delineated in the Peutingerian 
Table: and it appears that the moft fouthern Meum of that table is the fame 
with the By4/os of the Greeks. Since this mound or pyramid was raifed but a 
fhort time after that on the Cumudvati, and by a part of the fame builders, and 
fince both have the fame name in Saa/crit, whence it fhould feem that both 
were infcribed to the fame divinity, we can hardly fail to conclude, that the 
Padmé-mandiras were the two Babels; the firft on the Euphrates, the fecond 

on the Nile. The old place of worfhip at Byblos was afterwards much neg- | 
l lected, being fcarce mentioned by ancient authors, SrepHanus of Byzantium 
fays it was very firong ; and it was there, according to Tuucyprpes, and to the 
Perficks of Crzstas, quoted by Puortus, that Inarus, king of Lybie, with his 
Athenian auxiliaries, and the Egyptians, who were attached to him, fuftained a 
iege of a year and a half againft the whole Perfian army, under Mrcasyzus: 
but, as it ftood in low marfhy ground, it probably owed its chief ftrength to 
the vaft mound of earth mentioned in the Purénas, the dimengons of which 
are, however, (as is ufual in poetical defcriptions,) much exaggerated, One 

4 of > 
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ofthe three grand branches of the Nile, in the vicinity of Padmé-mat’h, is 
called Pathmeti by ProLemy; and Phatmi by Dioporus the Sicilian. Both 
feem derived from the Szz/;zit corrupted: for Padma is in many Indian 
dialects pronounced Padm, or Podm, and in fome Patma. To the fame root 
may be referred the appellation o? the nome Phthembuthi, or Phthemmuthi, as 
it is alfo written ; for the Padiné-mat’h was in the nome Profopitis, which once 
made a part, as it evidently appears, of the nome Phthembuthi; though it 
was afterwards confidered as a feparate diftrict, in confequence of a new 
divifion. Profopitis, moft certainly, is derived from a Greek word, and alludes 
to the fummit of the Delta, feen on a paffage down the Nile from the city of 
Memphis; but Potemitis, which was applied to Egypt itfelf, can hardly mean 
any more, than that the country lies on both fides of æ large river, which 
would not be a fufficient difcrimination to juftify that common etymology : 
and we have already hazarded a conjecture that Pozos, as a proper name of 


the Nile, relates to the holy and beautiful Padma. 


4 


Of the Yacha letters, before mentioned, I fhould wifh to give a particular 
account; but the fubject is extremely obfcure. Crinitus afferts, that the 
Egyptian letters were invented by Isis; and Isrs on the Lotos, was no 
other, moft certainly, than PapMa‘pe’vr, whom the Paránas mention as the 
inftru&refs of the Sharmicas in the Yacha mode of writing. According to the 
Brébmens, there are written characters of three principal forts, the Dévazágar?, 
the Pef/ácb?, and the ¥ac/bi ; but they are only variations of the fame original 
elements. "The Dévandgari characters are ufed in the northern, the Pat/ach? 
in the fouthern, parts of Jadia; and the Yécfor, it is faid, in Butan, or in Tibet. 
The Pandits cpnfider the Dévandger? as the moft ancient of the three; but.the 
beauty and exquifite perfection of them renders this very doubtful; efpecially 

l Rr 2 as 
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as ATRr, whom they fuppofe to have received them from the Gods, lived 
a long time, as they fay, in the countries bordering on the C42, before he re- 
paired to the Dévénica Mountains near Cébal, and there built the town of 
Dévanagar, from which his fyftem of letters had the name of Dévandgari. 
As to the Pai/écha characters, they are faid to have been invented by the 
Pális, or Shepherds, who carried them into Erbiopia. The Jecfba writing 
X had once imagined to be a fyftem of hieroglyphicks; but had no authority 
from the Pzarézas to fupport that opinion, and I dropped it on better in- 
formation ; efpecially as the Bréhmens appear to have no idea of hierogly- 


phicks, at leaft according to our conception of them. 


The Sharmicas, we have obferved, rank among the Dévatés, or Demi-gods ; 
and they feem to have a place among the Yacfhas of the Puráus, whom 
we find in the northern mountains of India, as well as in Ethiopia. The coun- 
try in which they finally fettled, and which bore the name of their anceftors, 
was in Sanc’ba-dwip, and {eems to comprife all that fubdivifion of it, which, 
in the Bbágavet, and other books, is called Cufba-dwip without. 


Several other tribes, from India or^ Perfia, fettled afterwards in the land 
of Suinma. The firt and moft powerful of them were the Pélis, or 
Shepherds, of whom the Purduas give the following account: 


IL 'rsuv, furnamed Pingdécfha, the fon of Ucra, lived in India to the 
fouth-weft of CZ/bi, near the Naravindbyà river, which flowed’ as its name 
implies, from the Vindbya mountains, The place of his reffdence to the 

fouth 
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fouth of thofe hills was named Pali, a word now fignifying a large town 
and its diftrict, or Péli, which may be derived from Pála, a herdfman or 
Íhepherd. He was a prince mighty and warlike, though very religious: 
but his brother Ta'/na'/c'uva, who reigned over the Vindbyan mountaineers, 
was impious and malignant; and the whole country was infefted by his 
people, whom he fupported in all their enormities. The good king always 
protected the pilgrims to Céf or Vardnes in their paffage over the hills, and 
fupplied them with neceffaries for their journey; which gave fo great offence 
to his brother, that he waged war againft lns'Hu, overpowered him, and 
obliged him to leave his kingdom: But Mana'pz'va, proceeds the legend, 
affifted the fugitive prince, and the faithful PZZs, who accompanied him; con- 
ducing them to the banks of the C472, in Sanc’ba-dwip, where they found 
the Sharmicas, and fettled among them. In that country they built the 
temple and town Punyavati, or Punya-nagari; words implying boline/s and 
purity, which it imparts, fay the Hindus, to zealous pilgrims. It is believed 
at this day to ftand near the CéJi, on the low hills of Mendara, which are 
faid, in the Parézas, to confit of red earth; and on thofe hills the PAZ, 
under their virtuous leader, are fuppofed to live, like the Gandbarvas, on the 
fummit of Himélaya, in the lawful enjoyment of pleafures ; rich, innocent, and 
happy, though intermixed with fome Miléch’has, or people who /pesk a bar- 
barous diale@, and with fome of a fair complexion. The low hills of Man- 
dara include the tract called Meroé, or Merboé, by the Greeks ; in the centre 
of which is a place named Mandara in the Jzsurrs? Map, and Mondera by 
Mr, Bruce, who fays, that of.old it was the refidence of the fhepherds, or 
Palli kings. In that part of the country the hills confift of red earth; and 
their name Mandara is a derivative from manda, which, among other fenfes, 
means (harp pointed, from the root mand, which may have the fenfe of bbid, to 
cut: fo that Mandara-parvata fignifies a mountain dividing the waters, and 
forcing them’ to run different ways; an etymology confirmed by Mr, Bruce 
in 
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in his defcription of Meroé, where he accounts for its being called an ifland. 
The compound Punyanagari, or City of Virtue, feems to imply both a feat of ` 
government, and a priacipal temple with'a college of priefts : it was, there- 
fore, the celebrated city of Meroé; a word which may be derived from 
Merna (vidyárt? binám gribam ; the manfion of fludeuts, as it is explained in the 
dictionaries ;) or fron. Mrara, of whom we fhall prefently fpeak. 


To the king of the Pélis, named alfo Palli, from thofe whom he governed, 
Mana'pz'vA gave the title of NarnRiTA, having appointed him to guard 
the zairrín, or fouth-weft ; and though he was a Paifacha by birth, or naturally 
bloody-minded, yet he was rewarded for his good difpofition, and is worfhip- 
ped in India to this day, among the eight Dic-pé/as, or guardians of as many 
quarters, who conftantly watch, on their elephants, for their fecurity of Casi, 
and other holy places in fambu-dwipa: but the abode of his defcendants is 
declared, in the Parásas, to be ftill on. the banks of the C42 or Ni/é. One 
of his defcendants was Luspyaca, of whom an account will be given in a 
fubfequent fection ; ard from LuspHaca defcended the unfortunate Li'wA'sv, 
(not the bard Heriparra, who had alfo that name, and who will be mentioned 
hereafter more particularly ;) but a prince whofe tragical adventures are told 
-in the Rajaniti, and wEofe death was lamented annually by the people of Egypt. 
All his misfortunes arofe from the incontinence of his wife Yo’ca, BHRASTA’, 
or Yo'Ga'casHTA: and his fon Maua’sura, having, by miftake, committed 
inceft with her, put himfelfto death, when he difcovered his crime, leaving 
ifue by his lawful wife. May we not reafonably conjecture, that LuspuaAcA 
was the Laspacas; Lz’na’su, the Larus; and Yo’ca’casuta, the Jocasra, of 
the Greeks ? The word 7. adupa, from which GEprpus may be derived, fignifies : 


.King.of the Yadu family, and might have been a title of the unhappy 


Mana’sura, . 
* 


This 
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This account of the Pélis has been extracted from two of the eighteen 
Purénas, entitled Scanpa, or the God of War, and Branma’npa, or the 
Mundane Egg. We muft not omit, that they are faid to have carried from 
India not only the APbarvé-véda, which they had a right to poffefs, but even 
the bree others, which they acquired clandeftinely ; fo that the four books 
of ancient Ivdien {cripture once exifted in Egypt; and it is remarkable, that 
the books of Egyptian ícience were exactly four, called the books of Har- 
monia, or Hermes, which are fuppofed to have contained fubjects of the higheft 
antiquity, (4). Nonnus mentions the firft of them as believed to be coeval 
with the world; and the Brébmeus affert, that their three firft Védas exifted 


before the creation, 


The Pélis remaining in Jadia have different names. Thofe who dwell to 
the fouth and fouth-weft of Bexáres, are, in the vulgar dialects, called PZ/is 
and B5; in the mountains to the north-eaft of that city, they are in, Saa/crit 
named Cirétas; and toward the Indus, as I am informed, a tribe of them has 
the appellation of Harites. They are now confidered as outcaíts, yet are 
acknowledged to have poffeffed a dominion in ancient times from the Jadus to 
the eaftern limits of Bengal, and even as far as Siam. Their anceftors are 
defcribed as a moft ingenious people, virtuous, brave, and religious; attached 
particularly to the worfhip of Mana'pz'va, under the fymbol of the Linga or 
Phallus; fond of commerce, arts, fcience ; and ufing the Paz/échi letters, which 
they invented. They were fupplanted by the Réjaputras ; and their country, 
before named Pali’ bán, was afterwards called Réjaputana in the vulgar dialect 
of their conquerors, The hiftory of the Pélis cahnot fail to be interefting, 
cfpecially as it will be found much connected with that of Europe; and I 

( . (a) See 2 Brydav iso: 


hope 
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hope foon to be fupplied with materials for a fuller account of them. Even 
their miferable remains in India muft excite compaftion, when we confider | 
how great they once were, and from what a height they fell through the intole- 
rant zeal and fuperflition of their neighbours. Their features are peculiar, 
, and their language different, but perhaps not radically, from that of other 
Hindus. Their villages arc {till called Palli. Many places, named Palita, or, 
more commonly, Bbilata, were denominated from them ; and in general Palli 
means a village or town of /bepberds or berd/men. The city of Insnuv, to the 
fouth of the izdbya mountains, was emphatically ftyled Palli; and, to imply i 
its diftinguifhed eminence, Svi-palli. It appears to have been fituated on or 
near the {pot where Bopá/ now ftands, and to be the Saripalla of Prorzwv, 
which was called Palibothre by the Greeks, and, more corre&ly in the Pen- | 
tingerian Table, Palipotra; for the whole tribe are named Paliputras in the 
facred books of the Hindus, and were indubitably the’ Palibethri of the’ 
ancients, who, according to Piiny, governed the whole country from the 
Indus to the mouth of the Ganges: but the Greeks have confounded them 
and their capital city with the Baliputras, whofe chief town, denominated 
from them, had alfo the name of Réjagriba, fince changed into Réjamaball. 
As it was in the Mandala, or circle, of the Baliputras, it is improperly called 
by Protemy, who had heard that expreffion from travellers, Palibothre of 
the Mandalas. 


We have faid, that V’r’suu had the furname of Pisgácfba, or yellow-eyed ; 
but in fome dictionaries he is named Pingé/é, or yellow as fine gold; and in the 
track of his'emigration from Jadia we meet with indications of that epithet. 
The Tarkifb geographers confider the fea-coaft of Yemen, fays Prince KANTEMIR, 
as part of India, calling its inhabitants yellows Indians. The province of Ghilén, 
fays Texerra, has alfo the appellation of Hindu’? Asfar, or Yellow India; 


and 


t 
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and the Ca/pian itfelf is by the Turks called the Yellow Sea, ( a). This appears 

to be the origin of the Panchean tribes, in Arabia, Egypt, and Ethiopia, whofe 
“native country was called Pazchea; and the iflands near it, Panchean: 

though Droporus of Sicily, attempting to give a defcription, from EunzMERUS, 

of Panchea, or Pingéfa, has confined it to an inconfiderable ifland near 
Dwéracà; yet it was really India itfelf, as his defcription fufficiently fhows: 

and the place which he names Oceanida, is no other than old Sagar, at the 
, mouth of the Gainges. The northern mountain, which he fpeaks of, is Méru ; 
“and the three towns near it'are defcribed in the Puréns with almoft the fame 
. appellations. 


Onvs, the fhepherd, mentioned in ancient accounts of Egypt, but of whom 
few particulars are left on record, was, moft probably, Ir’suu, the Palli; 
whofe defcendants, the Pingdcfhas, appear to have been the Phenician fhep- 
herds, who once eftablifhed a government on the banks of the Ni. The 
Phenicians firft made their appearance on the {hores of the Erythrean or Red 
Sea, by which we muft underftand the whole Indian Ocean between Africk 
and the Malay coafts; and the Parázas thus reprefent it, when they defcribe 
the waters of the Arunédadbi, as reddened by the reflection of folar beams 
from the fouthern fide of mount Suméru, which abounds with gems of 
that colour. Something of this kind is hinted by Priny, (2). It is afferted 
by fome (and from feveral circumftances it appears moft probable) that the 
firk fettlements of the Phenicians were on the Pezfían Gulph, which is part 
of the Erytbrean Sea. Justin fays, that, having been obliged to leave their 
native country, (which feems from the context to have been very far eaftward,) 


(a) Müller, p. «26. (è) Lib. 6. Cap. 23, 
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they fettled near the Aflyrian Lake, which is the Perfien Gulph; and we find an 
extenfive diftri&t, named Paleftine, to the eaft of the Euphrates and Tigris. 
The word Paleftine feems derived from Palli bén, the feat of the Pélis, or 
Shepherds, (2.) The Samaritans, who before lived in that country, feem to 
have been a remnant of the Pé/is, who kept themfelves diftin& from their 
neighbours, and probably removed for that reafon to the Pa/z/tine on the fhore 
of the Mediterranean; but, after their arrival in that country, they wifhed 
to ingratiate themfelves with the Jews and Phenicians, and, for that purpofe, 
claimed affinity with them; alledging, fometimes, that they were defcended 
from Jacos, and at other times, that they fprang from PrNKHas; a word 
pronounced alfo Puineas, and fuppofed (but, I think, lefs probably) to mean 
the fon of Aaron. Certainly, the ews looked upon the Samaritans as a 
tribe of Philifines ; for mount Garizim was called Palitan and Peltan. TRE- 
MELLIUS, in the Wifdom of the Son of SiRACH, writes Pelifcbthea; but in 
the Greek we find zhe Philiftines, who refide on the mount of Samaria, (2.) But 
let us return to Paleftine in Affyria. l 


Whether the pofterity of Pingdcfha, or the Yellow Hindus, divided them- 
felves into two bodies, one of which paffed directly into Phenice, and the 
other went along the Arabian fhores to Abyffinia, or whether the whole nation 
firft entered the fouthern parts of Arabia, then croffed over to Africk, and 
fettled in the countries adjacent to the Nile, I cannot determine; but we have 
ftrong reafons to believe, that fome, or all of them, remained a confiderable 
time on the coaft of Yemen. The Paencbean tribes in that country were con- 
fidered as Indians. Many names of places in it, which ancient geographers 


mention, are clearly Sazfcrit, and moft of thofe names are found at prefent in 


(2) Lib. 6. cap. 70. (è) Chap. go. v. 26. ) | 


India. 
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India. The famed Rhadamanthus, to whom Homer gives the epithet ye//ow, 
and his brother Munos, were, it feems, of Phenician extraction. They are 
faid to have reigned in Arabic, and were, probably, Pélis, defcended from 
Pinca‘csua, who, as we have obferved, were named alfo Cirdtas; whence 
the weftern ifland, in which Mimwos, or his progeny, fettled, might have 
derived its appellations of Curetis (a) and Crete. In fcripture we find the 
Peleti and Kereibi named as having fettled in Paleftine; but the fecond name 
was pronounced Kerei/i by the Greek interpreters, as it is by feveral modern 
commentators: hence we meet with Krita, a diftrict of Paleffine, and at Gaza 
with a Jupiter Creteus, who feems to be the Critéfwara of the Hindus. In 
the fpoken Indian dialects, Palita is ufed for Palli, a herdfman; and the 
Egyptians had the fame word; for their priefts told Heroportus, that their 
country had once been invaded by Puititius, the Shepherd, who ufed to 
drive his cattle along the Nile, and afterwards built the pyramids, (4.) ‘The 
Pbyllite of Protemy, who are called Bulloits by Captain R. Covert, had 
their name from Bbilate, which in India means a place inhabited by Palis, 
or Bbils. The ancient Shepherds made fo confpicuous a figure in Egypt, that 
it is needlefs to expatiate on their hiftory ; and for an account of the Shep- 
-herds in or near Abyffinia, I refer to the Travels of Mr. Bruce, Let us return 


to Meroe. 


3 


The writers of the Purénas, and of other books efteemed facred by the 
Hindus, were far from wifhing to point out the origin of mere cities, 
"how diftinguifhed foever in civil tranfactions: their obje& was to account 


(a) Prix. lib. 4. cap. 12. Curetis was named, according to AxAxiMAWwDER, from the 


Curetes under their king PuirisripEs. f 
(PF Heron. B. 2. 148. 


$s2 i ; for 
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for the foundation of temples and places of pilgrimage: but it often hap- 
pened, that feveral places of worfhip were in different periods erected at a 
fmall diftance from each other; and, as the number of inhabitants increafed 
round each temple, an immenfe town was at length formed out of many 
detached parts; though we are never told in the Purésas, whether thofe 
confecrated edifices were contiguous or far afunder. This happened to Mem- 
phis, as we fhall prefently fhow; and it feems to have been the cafe with 
Punyavati, and with Merbae, or Mrire. Thofe words are written Meha 
and Mridé; but there is fomething fo peculiar in the true found of the Négari 
letters, 4a, Fha, da, dba, that they are generally pronounced, efpecially when 
` they are placed between two vowels, like a palatial rz. The vowel 77 has like- 
wife a great peculiarity, and, as we before obferved on. the word Kipy for 
Crifona, is frequently changed. Now the whole Troglodytica. was named 
Midoë, or Mirbot ; and he who fhall attentively confider the paffage in Puiny, 
where the towns of Mido¢ and Afal are mentioned, will perceive that they can 
be no other than Mero? and far. This interchange of Ze and ra fo ex- 
actly refembles the Sanferit, that the name of Meroe feems more probably de- 


rived from Midas, than from Metha, or a college of priefis; efpecially as the 


Pålis were almoft exclufively attached to the worfhip of Mrira, or Ma- 


Ha'/DEVA. A place in Pegu, called Mrira from the fame deity, has, in 


ProrzMv, the name of Mareura, and is now pronounced Mero by the 


natives. 


" 
E 


According to the Pzrázs, the refidence of King I' (who formerly ruled over 
Egypt and Ethiopia) was on the banks of the C42 river, and had the name of 


Mrira, or Mríra-ff' bán, becaufe its principal temple was dedicated to MRinA and 


his confort Mrina‘nr, or PA'/nvATT. -Now, when we read in PSTEPHANUS of 


4 ^0 Byzantium, 


"n 
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Byzantium, that the fort of Merufium, near Syracufe, was believed by fome 
to have taken its name from Mereé in Ethiopia, we muft underftand, that 
it was named from a place of worfhip facred to Mrira, the chief Erbiopian 
divinity : and the fame author informs us, that Meroeffa Diana, or MRIRESWARI 
Devi’, who is reprefented with a erefcent on her forehead, was adored at 
Merufium in Sicily. We may conclude, that her hufband, Mrire’swara, was 
the God of Meroé, called a barbarous deity by the Greeks, who, being them- 
felves unable to articulate his name, infifted that it was concealed by his priefts. 
It has been imagined, that Cawsvszs gave the name of his fifter and wife to 
Meroé; but it is very dubious, in my opinion, whether he penetrated fo far 
as that city. In all events, he could have made but a‘fhort ftay in the diftrict, 
where, as he was abhorred by the Egyptians and Erbiops, it is improbable that 
a name impofed by him could have been current among them: and, whatever 
might have been his firt intention as to the name of his wife, yet, when he 
had killed her, and "undergone a feries of dreadful misfortunes in thofe 
regions, it is moft probable that he gave himfelf no further trouble about her 


or the country. 


In the book entitled Saiva-ratnécara, we have the following fory of King 
Yr, who is fuppofed to have been Mrira himfelf in a human fhape, and to 


have died at Meroe, where he long reigned. 


On the banks of the Ni/é there had been long contefts between the Dévazés 
and the Daityas: but the latter tribe having prevailed, their king and leader 
Saxc'Ha'suRA, who refided in the ocean, made frequent incurfions into the 
country, advancing ufually in the night, and retiring before day to his fubmarine 
palace.’ Thug he deftroyed or made captive many excellent princes, whofe ter- 
ritories and people were between two fires ; for, while SaNc'HA'sunA was ravag- 


ing 
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ing one fide of the continent, CRacacHa, king of Crauncha-dwip, ufed to 
defolate the other; both armies confifting of favages and cannibals, who, when 
they met, fought together with brutal ferocity, and thus'changed the moft fertile 
of regions into a barren defert. In this diftrefs the few natives, who furvived, 
raifed their hands and hearts to Buacava’n, and exclaimed, € Let him that 
* can deliver us from thefe difafters be our King; ufing the word I'r, which 
.re-echoed through the whole country. At that inftant arofe a violent ftorm, 
and the waters of the Cá were ftrangely agitated, when there appeared from 
the waves of the river a man, afterwards called Ir, at the head of a numerous 
army, faying, “ abbayam,” or, there is no fear; and, on his appearance, the 
Daityas defcended into Pétéla, the demon SaNc'ua'suna plunged nto the ocean, 
and the favage legions preferved themfelves by a precipitate flight. The King 
Vr, a fubordinate incarnation of Mrira, re-eftablifhed peace and profperity 
through all Sanc ba-dwipa, through Barbaradéfa, Mifra-fP bán, and Arva-fi'hén, 
or Arabia: the tribes of Cuéila-céfas and Háfyasílas returned to their former 
habitation, and juftice prevailed through the whole extent of his dominions. 
The place near which he fprang from the middle of the JV/ is named Jta, or 
Yl bán; and the capital of his empire, Mrira, or Mrira-fv han. His defcen- 
dants are called iż, in the derivative form, and their country, /i/£yz. The 
king himfelf is generally denominated Arr, and was thus erroneoufly named 
by my Pandit and his friends, till, after a long fearch, they found the paffage 
in which his adventure is recorded. The Greeks, in whofe language aétos means 
an eagle, were very ready, as ufual, to find an etymology for 44. They admit, 
however, that the Nile was firft called Aézos, after a dreadful {welling of the 
river, which greatly alarmed the Ethiopians, (a3) and this is conformable to 


(a) Dron, Sic. B. 4. ) 


what 


Y 
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what we read in the. Seiva-ratnécara. At the time of that prodigious intu- 
mefcence in the river, it is faid that Promernnus was King of Egypt: but 
PnowzrHrUS appears to be no other than Pramat’ue'sa, a title of Mrira, figni- 
fying Lord of the Pramat’has, who are fuppofed to be the fve fenfes ; and in that 
character he is believed to have formed a race of men.  SrgPHANvs of Byzantium 
and Eustatius (a) affert, that Azrus was an J#dian or Hindu ; but, as;nothing 
like this can be collected from the Pzrázas, they confounded, I imagine, Yr or 
Arr with Yapu, of which I fhall inftantly fpeak. The chief ftation of I'r, 
or Aitam, which could not have been very diftant from Mr£ra-fPbás, I take 
to be the celebrated place of worfhip mentioned by Srraso (J) and by 
Dioponvs, called Avatum, (c,) which was near Aferoé. It was the fame, I 
believe, with the Tathis of Protemy, and Tatu of Piiny, fituated in an 
ifland, which, according to Mr, Bruce, is at prefent known by the name of 


. Kurgos, and which was fo near Mero? as to form a kind of harbour for it. 


- 


The origin of the YZ/us is thus related. Ucrasz’na, or Ucra,was father 
of Dzvacr, who was Cmisuwa's mother, . His fon Causa, having impri- 
foned him, and ufurped his throne, became a mercilefs tyrant, and fhowed a 
particular animofity againft his kinfmen the Vádavas, or defcendants of Yapu, 
to whom, when any of them approached him, he ufed to fay, yáru, or, be gone, 
fo repeatedly, that they acquired the nickname of 24/5, inftead of the re- 
fpectable patronymick by which they had been diftinguifhed. Cansa made 
feveral attempts to deftroy the children of Dz'vAcr ; but Crisuwa, having been 
preferved from his machinations, lived to kill the tyrant, and reftore UGRA- 
S&'NA, who became a fovereign of the world. During the infancy, however, 


(2) On Dionys. prem. — (b) Strabo. B.17. p. 823. (c) Diod. Sic. B. 4. C. 1. 


: of 
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of Crisuwna, the perfecuted Yédavas emigrated from India, and retired to 
the mountains of the exterior Cusha-dwip, or Abyffinia. Their leader, Ya’ru, - 
was properly entitled Ya’pave'NpRa, or Prince of Y. ádavas ; whence: thofe 
mountains acquired the fame appellation. They are now called Ourémidré, or 
Ardwemidré, which means, we are told, the Land of Arwe, the firft king of that 
country, (2;) but, having heard the true San/crit name pronounced, in common 
fpeech, Yarevindra, I cannot but fufpect a farther corruption of it in the name 
of the Abyfinien mountains. Thofe Indian emigrants are defcribed in the 
Puréns as a blamelefs, pious, and even a facred, race; which is exa&ly the: 
character given by the ancients to the genuine Ezbiopians, who are faid, by 
Srrpuanus of Byzantium, by Euszsius, by Partostratus, by Eusrarutus, and 
others, to have come originally from Jadia under the guidance of Azrus, or 
Yétu; but they confound him with King Arr, who never was there. 
Ya’paBeNDRA (for fo his title is generally pronounced) feéms to be the wife 
and learned Indian mentioned in the Pa/chal Chronicle by the name of Ax- 
DUBARIUS, () The king or chief of the Zus is correctly named Ya’rupa, 
or, in the weftern pronunciation, Ja’tupa; and their country would, in a 
derivative form, be called, 7ázupéya. Now the writers of the Univerfal Hiftory 
affert, that the native Ethiopians give their country, even at this day, the 
names of Itiopia and Zaitiopia. ‘There can be little or no doubt that Ya’rupa 
was the King /Eruroprs of the Greek mythologifts, who call him the fon of 
VuLcAN; but, according to the Purdns, that defcent could not be afcribed to 
Ya’tu, though it might, perhaps, to King V ; for it will be fhown, in a fub- 
fequent part of this Effay, that the VuLcaN of Egypt was alfo confidered by 


the Eiindus as an avéntare, or fubordinate incarnation of MAHA'DEN A. 


(a) Univ. Hift, vol. 16, p. 922. (4) Chron. Pafch. ops 


Not 
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Not only the larid of Egypt, and the countries bordering on the Nile, but 
even Africa itfelf, had formerly the appellation of 4éria, from the numerous 
fettlements, I fuppofe, of the Zbirs, or Shepherds, as they are called in the 
fpoken Indian dialects. In Sanferit, the true word is Abbir s and hence, I 
conceive, their principal ftation in the land of Géfben, on the borders of Egypt, 
was named Abaris and Avaris; for Ghofbena itfelf, or Ghifbayana, means the 
abode of foepherds or berd/men; and Gbáfba, though it alfo fignify a. Gópál, or 
Cowherd, is explained, in Sanfcrit dictionaries, by the phrafe Abbirapall2, a 
town or village of Abbiras or Pális. 


- The mountains of Aéyfinia have in Sanferit the name o? Nifbadba ; and from 
them flowed the Nand@, (which runs through the land of Pujbpaverjbain about 
the lake Dembea,) the Little Crifond, or Tacazz?, and the Sane’ banágá, or Ma- 
reb; of which three.rivers we fhall hereafter fpeak more particularly. Since the 
Hindus place another Méru in the Southern Hemifphere, we muft not be fur- 
prized to find the NZdefcribed by them as rufhing over three ranges of moun- 
tains, which have the fame names with three fimilar ranges over which the 
Gang4, in their opinion, forces ics way, before it enters the plains of India. 
Thofe mountains are the Himélaya, or, feat of fnow, the Nifbadha, and the 
Hémacita, or with a golden peak. The Hindus believe that a range of African 
hills is covered with fnow : the old Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans believed the 
fame thing; and modern travellers affert, that fnow fells here and there in 
fome parts of Africa: but the Southern Himélaya is more generally called 
Siténta, which implies the end, or limit, of cold. On the. Northern Himdlaya 
is the celebrated lake Ménafafaras, or Mánafaróvara, near Suméru, the abode of 
Gods; who are reprefented fometimes as reclining in their bowers, and fome- 


times as makjng aerial excurfions in their igánas, or heavenly cars. Thus on, 


Vor, III. GENE. m or 
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or within, the Southern Himdlaya, we find the Lake of the Gods, which cor- 
refponds with that in the north; with this difference, that the exiftence of the 
fouthern lake cannot be doubted, while that of the northern may well be called 
in queftion, (unlefs there be fuch a lake in the unknown region between 7; ibet 


and the high plains of Bokbéra;) for what the Saunyéfis call Mánafaróvar is, in 


truth, the Vindbyafaras of the Purázs. Beyond the Southern Lake of the Gods _ 


is another Méry, the feat alfo of divinities, and the place of their airy jaunts; 
for it is declared in the Parázs, as the Brábmens inform me, that within the 
mountains, towards the fource ofthe Ni/é, thereare delightful groves, inhabited 


by deities, who divert themfelves with journeying in their cars from hill to 


hill. The Greeks gave to that Southern Méru the appellation of Osor dyna, in- 


allufion to the imáns, ot celeftial cars; but they meant a range of hills, ac- 
' cording to Priv and Acatuemerus, (4,) not a fingle infulated mountain. 
Priwv, who places that mountainous tract in the fouth of Ezbiepiz, makes it 


project a great way into the fouthern ocean. Its weftern limit is mentioned by 


PronzMv; and the Nubian geographer fpeaks of all the three ranges. By the 


Chariot of tbe Gods we are to underftand the lofty grounds in the centre 'of the 
African peninfula, from which a grat maby rivers, and innumerable rivulets, 
flow in all directions. Fires were /conftantly fcen at night on the fummit of 
thofe highlands; and -that appearance, which has nothing very ftrange in it, 


has been fully accounted for by modern travellers. 


We come now to the H/yasílas, or Habafbis, who are mentioned, I am 
told, in the Purdéuas, though but feldom ; and their name is believed to have 


the following etymology, C'iAnMA, having laughed at his father SarvAvRA'vA, 


(a) Plin. 1, 6 c. go Ll 5. c. 1. 1, 2. c 106. Agathem. B. s& ch. 9. 


who 


E 
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who had, by accident, intoxicated himfelf with a fermented liquor, was nick- 
named Hé/yasila, or the Laugher ; and his defcendants were called from him 
Háfyasilas in Sanfcrit ;. and in the fpoken dialects, Hafyas, Hanfelis, and even 
Habafbis , for the Arabick word is fuppofed by the Hindus to be a corruption of 
Héfya. By thofe defcendants of C'HAn MA they underftand the African Negroes, 
whom they fuppofe to have been tke firft inhabitants of 4byfinia ; and they place 
Abyjinia partly in the dwipa of Cufba, partly in that of Saneha Proper. Dr. 
Pocock was told at the Cataracts, that beyond them, or in the exterior Cujba- 
dwip, there were feven mountains; and the Brébmens particularly affect that 
number. Thus they divided the old continent into feven large iflands, or 
peninfulas; and in each ifland we find feven diftricts, with as many rivers and 
mountains. The following is the Paurénic divifion of Cufba-dwíp, called 


exterior, with refpect to that of Fambu: 


Districts, l Mountains. RIVERS. 
Vépyáyana. — Pufbpaverfha. Nandá. 
Páéribbadra. — Cumudádri, Rajani. 
Dévaverfba. Cundádri. Cubá. 
"Ramanaca. Vamádéva. — Sarafwan. 
^ Sumanafa. "Satasríngae Sintváli. 
Surócbana. Sarafa. Anumati. 
Avijnyata. '  Sabafrafruti. Rácá. 


It feems unneceffary to fet down the etymology of all thefe names; but it 
may not be improper to add, that S'stairisge means with a bundred peaks; and 
Sabafrafruti, with a zboufand ftreams. l 


Between the exterior Cujba-dwip and Sanc’ha Proper lies, according to the 


Puráns, on ide banks of the JVZ/Z, the country of Barbara; which includes, 
Tto therefore, 
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therefore, all the land between Syene and the confluence of the Nile with the 
Tacazze, which is generally called Barbara and Barbar to this day; but, ina 
larger fenfe, it is underftood by the Paurénics to comprize all the burning fands 
of Africa.  Barbara-dífa, which anfwers to the Loca arida et ardentia men- 
tioned by Prrxv as adjacent to the Nile, was a fertile and charming country bé- 
fore it was burned, according to the Hindu legends, which will be found in a 
fubfequent fection; firft, by the approach of Su/nva, or the Sun; and afterwards 
‘by the influence of Sant, or Saturn. Its principal city, where Barbaré/ware 
had a diftinguifhed temple, was called Barbara-/’b4n, and ftood on the banks 
of the Nile. The Tamóvan/a, or Children of Tamas, refided in it; and it 
is moft probably the town of Tama, which Priwv places on the eaftern bank 


of the Ni/e, an hundred and twenty-nine Roman miles above Syene, (a.) 


The crude noun Tamas, in the firft.cafe Tamab, and Tamé before certain 
confonants, means Zar&ze/5; and it is alfo a title of Sani, whofe defcendants 
are fuppofed to have lived in Barbara, and are reprefented as an ill-clothed, 
half-ftarved race of people, much like the prefent inhabitants of the fame coun- 
try. The following fables appear to be aftrological, but might have had fome 
foundation in hiftory, as the Hindu regents of planets were, in truth, old Philo- 


'fophers and Legiflators, whofe works are ftill extant. 


TAMAN, or Saturn, had two wives; Sr'navrRA' and Jaratna’, whofe 
names imply age and decrepitude. By the former he had feven fons, 
Mnirvv, Ca'La, Da'va, Utica’, Gno'na, ADHAMA, Can’raca; by the latter 
only two, Ma’npya and Gutica. The fons of Ma'npya were As'usHa, 


AnisHT'HA, GULMA, Purna: thofe of Gurica were Gansa and GRAuHILA. 


(a.) Plin. lib. 6. cap. 29« € 
They 
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They were all abominable men, and their names denote every thing that is 
horrid. It is exprefsly faid in the Purduas, that Taman was expelled from 
Egypt exactly at the time when Arama, a grandfon of Satyavra’ra, died; 
that his children retired into Baréara ; and that his grandfon Guia reigned 
over that country when it was invaded by CaPr'xasa, who will prefently appear, 
beyond a doubt, to be Czeuzus. The Tamévanfas are defcribed as living in 
Barbara Proper, which is now called Nudia, and which lay, according to the 
Indian geography, between the dwipas of Sawc'HA and of Cusua without: 
but the other parts of. Baréarz, toward the mouths of the Nile, were inhabited 
by the children of Rasu; and this brings us to another aftronomical tale, 


extracted from a book entitled Chintémahi. 


RA'nv is reprefented, on account of his tyranny, as an immenfe river-dragon, 
or crocodile, or rather a fabulous monfter with four talons, called Gréba, from 
a root implying violent feizure. The word is commonly interpreted énger, or 
fbark; but in fome dictionaries it is made fynonymous to zecra, or crocodile ; 
and in the Purágas it feems to be the creature of poetical fancy. The tyrant, 
however, in his human fhape, had fix children, DuwAJA, DHU'MRA, SINHA, 
Lacup’a, Danna, and CaRcaNa, (which names are applied to comets of 
different forms,) all equally mifchievous with their father, In his allegorical 
character, he was decapitated by Visunu: his lower extremity became the 
Cétu, or dragon’s tail; and his head, ftill called Rabu, the a/cending node: but 
the head is fuppofed, when it fell on earth, to have been taken up by 
Pit’ arnas, or Prr^urWN, and by him placed at Rabu-/’ban, (to which the 
Greeks gave the name of Heroösolis), where it was worfhipped, and gave ora- 
cular anfwers ; which may be the origin of the fpeaking heads, mentioned by 
Sewifb Wim as'prepared by magick. The pofteriry of Ra'mu were from 
Q him 
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him denominated Grábas; and they might have been the anceftors of thofe, 
Graii, or Greeks, who came originally from Egypt. It is remarkable that 
Hesron, in his Theogeny, mentions women in Africa named Graiai, who 
had fine complexions, and were the offspring of Puorcys and Ce’ro. The 
Grébas are painted by the writers of the PurZzas in moft unfavourable colours ; 
but an allowance muft be made for a fpirit of intolerance and fanaticifm. 
Ranu was worfhipped in fome countries, as Hazrar, or Lucirer, (whom in 
fome refpects he refembles ;) was adored in the-eaftern parts of Egypt, and in 
Arabia, the Stony and the Defert, according to Jerom, in the life of Hrra- 
RION ; but though we muft fuppofe that his votaries hada very different opinion 
of the Grábas from that inculcated by the Hindus, yet it is certain that the Greeks 


were not fond of being called Gřaici, and very feldom gave themfelves that 
appellation. 


The fandy deferts in Egypt, to the eaft and weft of the Nile, are confidered 
by the Purágs as part of Barbara; and this may account for what Hzroporus 
fays of the word Barbaros, which, according to him, was applied by the Egyp- 
tians to all who were unable to fpeak their language, meaning the inhabitants of 
the Defert, who were their only neighbours. Since the people of Barbara, or 
Children of Saturn, were looked upon as à cruel and deceitful race, the word ` 
was afterwards transferred to men of that difpofition ; and the Greeks who lived 


in Egypt, brought the appellation into their new fettlements, but feem to have `’ 
forgotten its primitive meaning. ` l 


On the banks of the NZ/Z we find the Crifbua-giri, or Black Mountain of 
Barbara, which can be no other than the black and barren range of hills 
which Mr. Bruce faw at a great diftance towards the Nile from Tarfowey. 


In the caves of thofe mountains lived. the Tamavat/as, of Whom we fhall 


fpeak 


Pad 


> 
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fpeak hereafter. Though the land of Barbara be faid, in the Purdns, to lie be- 
' tween the dwipas of Cusna and Sanc’ua, yet it is generally confidered.as part 
of the latter. The Nile, on leaving the burning fands of Barbara, enters the 
country of Sanc’ua Proper, and forces its way through the Hémacuta, or 
Golden Mountains; an appellazion which they retain to this day, The moun- 
tain called Panchryfos. by the Greeks, was part of that range which is named 
Ollaki by the Arabs: And the Nudian geographer {peaks of the Golden Moun- 
tains, which area little above O/wéz. Having paffed that ridge, the Ni/é enters 
Cardaina-ff héiy.or the Land of Mud ; which obvioufly means the fertile Egyp- 
tian valley fo long covered with mud after every inundation, The Purénas 
give a dreadful idea of that muddy land, and affert that no mortal durt ap- 
proach it: but this we muft underftand as the opinion formed of it by the firft 
colonifls, who were alarmed by the reptiles and monfters abounding in it, and 
had not yet feen the beauty and richnefs of its fertile ftate. It is exprefsly 
declared to be in Miira-'flbán, or the Country of a mixed People: for fuch 
i$ the meaning in Seaferit of the word Misra. Sometimes the. compound 
word Mitra-/’bén is applied to the Lower Egpyt, and fometimes (as in the 
hiftory ofthe wars of Capénaja) to the whole country; in which fenfe, Lam told, 
the word Gugza-/f bán is ufed in ancient books ; but I have never yet feen it ap- 
plied fo extenfively. Agupta certainly means guarded on all fides; and Gupta, or 
guarded, is the name of a place reputed holy ; which was, I doubt not, the famed 
Coptos of our ancient geographers; who mentioned a tripartite arrangement of 
Egypt exactly conformable to tke three divifions of Misra-/Pbás, particularly 
recorded in the Parézas. The firt of them was Tapévena, the Woodlands of 
Tapas, or auftere devotion, which was probably Upper Egypt, or Thebais: the 
fecond, Misra Proper, called alfo Cantaca-défa, or the Land of Thorns; which 
anfwers to the Lower Egypt, or Heptanomis ; and the third, Aranya and ftev, 
or The Forefis, emphatically fo named, which were fituated at the’ mouths of 


the JVZ/Z, and Pormed what we call the Dela. The firft inhabitants of Egyp 
found, 
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found, on their arrival, that the whole country about the mouths of the Nile was 
an immenfe foreft; part impervious, which they called 4/av}, part uninhabited, 


but practicable, which had the name of Aranya. 


Tapóvana feems to have been always adapted to religious aufterities ; and the 
firft Chriftian anchorets ufed to feclude themfelves in the wilds of Tees for the 
purpofe of contemplation and abftracted piety. Thus we read, that the Abbot 
Pacuomius retired, with his difciples, to the wildernefs of Tabenna, and there 
built a monaftery, the remains of which are ftill vifible, a day's journey below 
Dendera, near an ifland now called Tadsenna, and, according to Sicarp, a little 
below the fite of Thebes. The country around Dendera is at this day covered 
with forefts of daun: ; atree which fome defcribe as a dwarf palm, and others as a 


rhamnus ; thence Dendera was called by Juvenat the hady Tentyra. 


There can be no doubt, that 7. apóvana was Upper Egypt, or the Thedais ; 
for feveral places, the fituation of which will be clearly afcertained in the 
courfe of this Effay, are placed by the authors of the Purdys in the forefts of 
Tapas. The words Thebaius and Thebinites are both faid to be dérivatives of 
Thebai; but the fecond of them feems rather derived from T; apóvan or Ta- 
benna. So fond are nations of accommodating foreign words to their own 
language, that the Arabs, who have changed Tapofiris into Abi fair, or Father 
of Travel, have, in the fame fpirit, converted T. abenua into Medinatabiná, ot 
the Town of our Father; though fome of them call it Medinat Tabu, from 
Tapó, which an Arab could not pronounce. The principal place in this di- 
, vifion was Cardàma -ff bali, which is mentioncd in the PurZas as a temple of con- 
fiderable note. The legend is, that Guerz'swana and his capfort ‘had long 


4 i been 
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been concealed in the mud of the Nilé, near Gupta-fP bán, or Coptos ; but at length 
fprang from it, and appeared at Cardama-fP bali, both wholly befmeared with 
mud; whence they had alfo the titles of CanpAMz'swARA and CARDAME'SWART. 
We may obferve, that Gupta fignifies both guarded and concealed, and in either 
fenfe may be the origin of the word Aiguptos. As to Cardama, the canine 
letter is fo often omitted in the vulgar pronunciation of Sanferit words, that 
Cardam, or Cadam, feems to be the Capmus of the Greeks; and we fhall here- 


after illuftrate this etymology with circumftances which will fully confirm it. 


Miira-fPba' is called alfo Mifra and Mifrena in the facred books of the Hin- 
dus; where it is faid that the country was peopled by a mixed race, confifting 
of various tribes, who, though living for their convenience in the fame region, 
kept themfelves diftinct, and were perpetually difputing either on their boun- 
daries, or, which is moft probable, on religious opinions. They feem to be the 
mingled people mentioned in Scripture. To appeafe their feuds, BRAnMa'himfelf | 
defcended in the character of Iswara ; whence Mi/ré/wara became one of the 
titles. The word Mz/r, which the Arabs apply to Egypt, and to its metropolis, 
feems clearly derived from the Sazfcriz ; but, not knowing its origin, they ufe 
it for any large city, and give the appellation of ZIi/fráz in the dual to Cfz and 
Bajra : the fame word is alfo found in the fenfe ofa boundary, or line of feparation. 
Of Mi/r the dual and plural forms in Hebrew are Mifraim and Mifrim, and the 
fecond of them is often applied in fcripture to the people of Egypt. As to the 
Mazor, or more properly, Masár, there is a difference of opinion among the 
tranflators of Isarau: (a.) In the old ExzgZifb verfion we find the paffage, in 
which the word occurs, thus rendered, “ the brooks of defence fhall be emptied 


4 


(a) Chap. 19. v. 6. See 2 Kings, 18. 24. 


Vor. IIT. U u and 
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and dried up:" but Bifhop Lowru, after fome commentators, changes the 
brooks of defence into the canals of Egypt ; and this is obvioufly the meaning of 
the Prophet; though the form of the word be more like the Arabian plural 
Mufár thanany form purely Hebrew. 


STEPHANUS of Byzantium fays, that Egypt was called Myara by the Phenici. 
ans; but furely this is a miftake for Myfera: according to Surpas, and Evsz- 
BIUS, it had the name of Mefraia ; but this I conceive fhould be written Mefraia 
from Mifréya, which may be grammatically deduced from the root Mj. 
The name Cantaca-difa was given to Mifra for a reafon fimilar to that of Acan- 


thus, a town and territory abounding in zbormy trees. 


It was an opinion of the Egyptian priefts, and of Heroporus alfo, when 
he was in their country, that the valley of Egypt was formerly an arm of the 
. fea, which extended as far as the Cataracts: whether this opinion be well 

founded, is not now the queftion; but a notion of che fame kind occurs in the 
Puránas; and the Brábmens account, in their way, for the alteration which they 
fuppofe to have happened. Pramo’pa, they fay, was a king of Sane ba-dwtp 
Proper, and refided on the fhore of the fea called Sage bádedbi: The country 
‘was peopled chiefly by Ad/éch’has, or fuch as /peak barbaroufly, and by favage 
Rácfbafas, who are believed to be evil demons; nor was a fingle Brébmen 
to be found in the kingdom, who could explain the 7/745, and inftruct man- 
kind in their duties. This greatly afflicted the pious king; till he heard of a 
Rifbi, or holy man, eminent in piety and in facred knowledge, who lived in 
the country of Barbara, and was named Pr'r'ur or Pir’ urNasa, but was gene- 
rally diftinguithed by the title of Prr'ur-Rísur He was vifited by Pramo- 
pa in perfon, and, after many intreaties, prevailed on to accompany the king 
to Sanc’ba-dwipa; but, when he faw the incorrigible wickednefs of its inhabi- 


& 
tants, 
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tants, he was wholly in defpair of effecting any gocd in that country, and 
pafled the night without íleep. Early in the morning he repaired to the 
fea-fhore, where, taking water and Cusba-grafs in his hand, he was on the 
point of uttering an imprecation on Sanc’Ho’papHi: The God of the Ocean 
perceived his intent, and threw himfelf trembling at his feet, afking humbly 
what offence he had committed. “ Thy waters (anfwered the Saint) wath a 
« polluted region, into which the king has conducted me, but in which I can- 
* notexift: give me inftantly a purer piece of land, on which I may refide, 
** and perform the duties of religion." In that inftant the fca of SANCHA re- 
tired for the fpace of a hundred yéjanas, or 492 miles, and icft the holy man in 
poffeffion ofall the ground appearing on that dereli&ion: The king, on hearing 
of the miracle, was tranfported with joy, and caufed a fplendid palace to be 
built on an ifland in the territory newly acquired: it was called Pit’hi-?’hén, 
becaufe Pi'r'ur refided in it, having married the hundred daughters of Pra- 
MODA; and, on his beginning to read lectures on the 7édz, he was ina fhort 
time attended by numerous difciples, This fable, which had, probably, fome 
foundation in truth, is related in a book entitled Viswaféra-pracéfa, or a De~ 


claration of what is moft excellent ia the Univerfe. 


Pirbi-f'bán could not be very diftant from Cardama-ff bali, or the city of 
Thebes, to which, according to the Brébmduda, the Sage's daughter, from 
him called Parr’utyr, ufed to go almoft every day for the purpofe of worfhip- 
ping ManA'pz'va: it feems, therefore, to be the Pathros of Scripture, named 
Pathures by the Greek interpreters, and Pathuris by Puiny, from whofe context 
it appears to have ftood at no great diftance from Thebes; and it was, certain- 
ly, in Upper Egypt. It was probably the fame place which Prozemy calls Tat-_ 
byris, either by miftake, or in conformity to the pronunciation of the Ethiopians, 

^" 'Uua who 
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who generally fubftituted the letter T for P, which they could notarticulate: From 
the data in Prorzwy it could not have been above fix miles to the weft of Thedes, 
and was, therefore, in that “urge ifland formed by an arm of the Nile, which 
branches out at Ermenth, anc rejoins the main body of the river at the Memnonium. 
According to the old Egyptians, the fea had left all Upper Egyp¢ from the Ca- 
 taracts as far as Memphis; and the diftance between thofe two places is nearly 
that mentioned in the Pzrágzas, or about an hundred yéjans. ‘The God of the 
Ocean, it feems, had attempted to regain the land which he had been forced to . 
relinquifh ; but Maua'pr va (with a new title derived from Nasuas, or the 
Jey, and Iswara, or Jord) effectually ftopped his encroachments; and this was 
the origin of NaZbab-ff'hám, or Memphis, which was the moft diftinguifhed 
among the many confiderable places in Mira, and which appears to have con- . 
fifted of feveral detached parts; as 1. Ugra-fPbán, fo called from Uera, the , 
Ucuorgus of the Greeks; 2. Nabbab, the Noph of Scripture; 3. a part named 
Mifra; 4. Mobana-ff'bán, which may, perhaps, be the prefent Mobannan ; 
and 5. Laya- hån, or Laya-vati, vulgarly pronounced Layéti, the fuburb of 
Lete, or Letopolis. 


Rodana-fP' bán, or the Place of Weeping, is the ifland in the lake of Méri/ba, 
or Meris, concerning which we have the following Indian Rory in the Vitwa/dra- 


pracáfa. 


Peti-Suca, who had a power of feparating his foul from his body, volunta- 
rily afcended toward heaven; and his wife Ma’ry’ sua’, fuppofing him finally 
departed, retired to a wildernefs, where fhe fat on a hillock, fhedding tears 
fo abundantly, that they formed a lake round it; which was afterwards named 
Asrutir?ha, or the Holy Place of Tears. Its waters were black, or very dark 
azure; and the fame colour is afcribed by Srraso to thofe of Maris, Her 


e fon 
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fon Mir, or Mzr'nut, Suca had alfo renounced the world, and, feating 
himfelf near her, performed the fame religious aufterities. Their devotion was 
fo fervent, and fo long continued, that the inferiour Gods began to apprehend 
a diminution of their own influence. At length Ma'nr'suA', dying petivrata, 
or dutiful to ber lord, joined him among the Vifonu-léca, or inhabitants of 
Visunu’s heaven; and her fon, having folemnized the obfequies of them both, 
raifed a fumptuous temple, in which he placed a ftatue of Visuwu, at the feat 
of his weeping mother; whence it acquired the appellation of RóZaza-/fP bana. 
* They who make ablutions in the lake of Afru-tirPha (fays the Hindu 
* writer) are purified from their fins, and exempt from worldly affections, 
** afcending after death to the heavenly Visanu; and they who worfhip 
* the Deity at Ródasa-ffbás, enjoy heavenly blifs, without being fubject 
* to any future tranfmigration." No lake in the world, except that of Moris, 
correfponds, both in name and in circumftances, with that of /Zrutir!ba, and 
the ifland in the midft of it, which was alfo called Mérbi, or Mérbi-fP bán, 
from the name of the prince who confecrated it. The two ftatues on it were 
faid by the Greeks to be thofe of Moznis and his Queen; but they appear 
from the Parénas to have been thofe of Visunu, or Osiris, and of MARISHA’, 
the mother of Morrrs; unlefs the image of the God was confidered in fub- 
flance as fhat of the departed king, who, in the language of the Hindu theo- 
logians, was wholly ab/orbed in the divine effence, Three lakes, in the countries 
adjacent to the Nile, have names in the Puráns derived from aśru, or tears. 
Firft, Sócófru, or Tears of Sorrow, another name for Afra-tirt ba, or Maris ; 
fecondly, Herfhdfru, or Tears of Foy; and, thirdly, \Anendafru, ot Tears of an 
inward pleafurable Senfation ; to both which belong legendary narratives in the 
Puréaas. One of the infernal rivers was named Zfrumafi, or the Tearful; but 
the firft of them was Vaitaran?, where a boatman had been ftationed to ferry 
over the fouls of mortals into the region of Yama. The word vitarana, 


a 
whence 


N 
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whence the name of the river is derived, alludes to the fare given for the pat- 
fage over it. 


III. We muft now {peak particularly of Sazc'ba-dwípa Proper, or the 
Ifand of Shells, as the word literally fignifies; for Saneha means a fea-fhell, 
and is generally applied to the large buccinum, The Red Sea, which abounds 
with fhells of extraordinary fize and beauty, was confidered as part of the 
Sanc bábdbi, or Sanc bódadbi; and the natives of the country before us wore 
large collars of fhells, according to SrRAso, both for ornament and as amu- 
lets. In the Purázas, however, it is declared, that the dwipa had the appel- 
lation of Sanc ba becaufe its inbabitants lived in fbells, or in caverns of rocks 
hollowed like fhells, and with entrances like the mouths of them. Others 
infift, that the mountains themfelves, in the hollows of which the people 
fought fhelter, were no more than immenfe heaps of fhells thrown on fhore by 
the waves, and confolidated by time, The ftrange idea of an actual habitation 
in a fhell was not unknown to the Greeks, who reprefent young Nerires, 
and one of the two Cuprps, living in fhells on the coafts of that very fea. 
From all circumftances collected, it appears that Sazc'ba-dwipez, in a con- 
fined fenfe, was the Troglodytica of the ancients, and included the whole 
' weftern fhore of the Red Sea; but that, inan extenfive acceptation, it com- 
prifed all Africa. The Troglodytes, or inbabitants of caves, are called in Scrip- 
ture alfo Sukim, becaufe they dwelt in fucas, or dens; but it is probable that 
the word faca, which means a den only in a fecondary fenfe, and fignifies alfo 
an arbour, a booth, or a fent, was originally taken, in the fenfe of a cave, 
from Sanc’ba; a name given by the firt inhabitants of the Troglodytica to 
the rude places of fhelter which they found or contrived in the mountains, and 
which bore fome refemblance to the mouths of large bells, Theword Sane ba- 


4 dwipa 
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dwipa has alfo in fome of the Puréuas a fenfe yet more limited, and is re- 
{trained to the land inhabited by the fnake Sanc’ha-ndégd, which included the 
mountains of Hubáb, or the Serpent, and the Abyfinian kingdom of Tigre. 
The fame region is, however, fometimes called Sa»c'ba-vana, and is reported 
to bea wonderfully fine country, watered by noble rivers and ftreams, covered 
with forefts of the moft ufeful and beautiful trees, and a hundred yéjans in 
length, or 492 miles; a dimenfion which correfponds exactly enough with a 
line drawn from the fouthern limit of Tigrè to the northern extremity of the 
Hubáb Mountains. It lay between the Cé/icé, or Céla, and the fea. Its prin- 
cipal river was the Seac ba-1ágà, now called Méreb; and its capital city, near 
the fea-fhore, where the royal fnake refided, had the name of Cófigi: not far 
from which was a part of the mountain Dyutimén, or brilliant, fo called from 


the precious metals and gems with which it abounded, 


In the Dherma-féftra both Nágas and Garudás are named as races of men 
defcended from Atri, concerning whom we fhall prefently fpeak more at large; 
but, in the language of mythology, the gas, or Uragas, arc large ferpents; 
and the Garudés, or Supernas, immenfe birds, which are either the Conders 
of M. Burron, and Vulture Griffons of Linnaus, called Rokbs by the Arabian 
fabulifts, and by Marco Poro, or mere creatures of imagination, like the 
Si’morc of the Perfians, whom Sani defcribes as receiving his daily allow- 
ance on the mountain of Kéf. Whatever be the truth, the legend of Sene’ ha- 
nágà and Gerudé is told in the ancient books of the Hindus. 


The King of Serpents formerly reigned in Chacragiri, a mountain very far 
to the eaftwarg; but his fubjects were obliged by the power of Ganur'a to fup- 


ply 
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ply that enormous bird with a fnake each day. Their king at length refufed to 
give the daily provifion, and intercepted it himfelf, when it was fent by 
his ferpentine race. This enraged Garun’a, who threatened to devour the 
fnakes and their king: nor would his menaces have been vain, if they had 
not all retired to Sane ha-dwip, where they fettled in Sanc’ha-vana, between the 
Céli and the fea, near the ftatiog of Swa’mr Ca’rricz’ya, God of Arms, 
where they are fuppofed to live ftill unmolefted, becaufe Garup‘a dares not ap- 


proach the manfion of that more powerful divinity. ** They (fays the Jadian 


* writer) who perform yearly and daily rites in honour of SANc'Hua-Na'GA" 


* will acquire immenfe riches." That royal ferpent is alfo called Sane’ha- 
mucha, becaufe his mouth was like that of a fhell; and the fame denomination 
is given to the rocks on which he dwelt. The Mountains of Snakes are men- 
tioned by the Nubian Geographer, and are to this day called Hubéb, which 
in Arabick means a fnake in general, according to Jauneri, and a parti- 
cular fpecies of ferpent, according to Marpa’nr. The fame region was named 
Opbiufa by the Greeks, who fometimes extended that appellation to the whole 
African continent, The breath of Sanc’ha-ndga is believed by the Hindus to 
be a fiery poifonous wind, which burns and deftroys animals and vegetables to 
the diftance of a hundred yéjans round the place of his refidence; and by this 
hypothefis they account for the dreadful effects of the femim, or hot envenomed 
wind, which blows from the mountains of /Zz24 through the whole extent of 
the Defert, Two Rifbis, or Saints, named Acasti and A’stica, undertook 
to {top fo tremendous an evil. "The firft of them repaired for that purpofe to 
Sanc ba-vaua; where he took his abode at a place thence called /ga/ti- 
bhuvana, near the fea-fhore, and. not from Cóíizà; but the gentle means to 
which he had recourfe with the royal fnake proved ineffectual. A’stica, by 
harfher meafures, had more fuccefs; and made the fnake (fay the Brábmen:) 
not only tractable, but even well-difpofed to all fuch as eipectuly approached 


. him, 


^- 
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him. He even reduced the fize of the ferpent fo much, as to carry him about 
in an earthen veffel: and crowds of people are now faid to worfhip him at the 
place of his refidence near the river CZ. This is, probably, the fnake Her- 
REDI, fo famed throughout Egypt. The Mu/elmans infift that it isa Shaikh of 
that name transformed into a fhake; the Chriftiens, that it is Aswopzus, - 
mentioned in the book of Tosir; the Apmighdiv of the Perfian romances; 
and the Hindus are equal to them in their fuperftitious notions, My learned 
friends at Cós inform me, that the facred {nake is at this day vifited by tra- 
velling Sannyéfis; but Y cannot affert this as a fact, having never feen any Hindu 
who had travelled fo far. Thofe whom I have feen, had never gone beyond 
the Euphrates: but they affured me, that they would have paffed that river, 
if they had not been deterred by reports of difturbances among the Arad chiefs 
to the weftward. The boldeft religious adventurers among the Sannyáfis are 
thofe from the north-weft of India; for no native of Bengal, or, indeed, of the 
countries eaft of the Ganges, would now attempt (at leaft I never heard of any 
who had attempted) fuch perilous journies. As to the belief of the Hindus, 
that A'sricA put an effectual ftop to the fiery breath of S'anc'ba-négà, or the 
Sau, it appears, from the relation of Mr. Bruce, that the fecond publick- 
fpirited faint had no more fuccefs than the firft. - 


i 
We muft obferve, that zaga, or motionlefs, is a Sanferit name fora mountain; 
and that z4g2, its regular derivative, fignifies both a mountain-fnake and a yild 
elephant: accordingly we read of an elephant-king in Sancha, who reigned on 
the banks of the Mared, thence called Sane’ha-ndga; and when Cutsuna had 
lain both him and his fubje& elephants, their doves were heaped on the banks 
of the Tacazz2, which from that event had the name of AR himan. 
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The other parts of Sanc’ba-dwip Proper, adjacent to the fea, were inhabi- 
ted by the fubjects of Sanc’na’sura, whofe palace was a /bell in the ocean: 
but they are faid to have refided in /be//s on or near the mountains of the 4fri- 
can continent. They are reprefented as cannibals, and even as demons incar- 
nate, roaming by night, and plundering the flat country, from which they 
carried off men, women, and children, whom they devoured alive; that is, 
perhaps, as raw flefh is now eaten in Abyfinia. From this account it fhould 
feem, that the Sane’bafuras lived in the caves of mountains along the 
coaft, while their king refided in a cavern of the fmall ifland Suekem, where 
there ftill is a confiderable town, in the middle of a large bay. He there, 
probably, concealed his plunder; and thence was reported to dwell in the 
ocean. The name of that ifland appears to have derived from Sukbim, the 
plural of Sukh, in Hebrew, and the Sench of the Hindus. By the ancient 
geographer it is called both Sukbe, and the Harbour of preferving Gods, from 
the prefervation, lfuppofe, of Sanc’ha-dwip, and its inhabitants, by the divine 
affiftance of CRISHNA ; who, with an army of deities, attacked and defeated 
Sane’Ha‘sura, purfuing him even through.the fea, where he drew the montfter 
from his hell, and put him to death.. 


Befides thefe firft inhabitants of Sane’ba-dwipa, who are defcribed by the 
mythologifts as elephants, demons, and: fuckes, we find a race, called Shane hå- 
yanas, who are the real Troglodytes, cr Shangalas; for [a is a regular termina. 
tion of Sanferit adjectives, as Bhégala, fortunate; Sizbala, lion-like; Bengala, 
which properly means belonging to the country of Benga. They were defcen- 
dants of Atri, before named, whofe hiftory, being clofely connected with 
that of the Szered Jes in the weft, deferves peculiar attention. He fprang (fay 

the writers of the Puréuas) from the mind of Braxuma'’, who appointed 
him a Prajépati, or Lord of Creatures, commanding him to produce a numerous 


= race, 
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race, and entrufting him with the Védas, which had exifted eternally in the 
divine idea, that he might inftruct his pofterity in their civil and religious 
duties,  Arnr firft repaired to a weftern region, where he became the father 
of the lovely Tabina-raimi, or with dewy beams. He thence paffed into the 
country watered by the river Sane’ha-nég2, where proceeding to the Sane’ ba- 
mucha hills, he fat on the Swéta-giri, or White Mountain, fixed in deep me- 
* ditation on the author of his exiftence. His arrival was quickly known through- 
out the country; and the few inhabitants of it came to worfhip him, bringing 
even their wives and daughters, that they might bear children by fo holy a 
perfonage: but his days and nights being wholly devoted to contemplation 
and facred acts, his only time for dalliance was during the morning twilight. 
He became, however, the anceftor of a confiderable nation, who were diftri- 
buted, like other Hindus, into the facerdotal, military, commercial, and fervile 


claffes. 


His firt born, SANc'ua'vaNA, had a fair complexion, and great bodily 
ftrength; but was irreligious, turbulent, and libidinous, eating forbidden flefh, 
and living in the caverns of rocks. Nor were his brethren and their offspring 
better in the end than himfelf. Thus the Jews, who have borrowed many 
Indian fables, which were current, I fuppofe, among their neighbours, infift, 
in their Ta/mud, that Anam -begat none but demons till he was 150 years old, 
(a.) The pious Patriarch, deeply afflicted by the vices of his children, expof- 
tulated’ with them long in vain; and feeing no remedy, contented himfelf 
with giving them the beft advice; teaching them how to make more ha- 
bitable caves in the mountains; pallis, or arbours under trees; and gPófbas, 
or inclofures, for their herds; permitting them to eat what they pleafed; 


commanding them to dwell conftantly on the mountains affigned to them, 


a (a) Eruvin, p. 18. 


Wwa ' and 
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and to take particular care of the fpot which their forefather inhabited, 
calling it from his name ZftriJfbás. After this arrangement, he left them, 
and went to the country near the Sindbu, or Indus, fettling on the Dévanicé 
Mountains, where he avoided the morning-twilight, which had before been 
unprofperous, and produced a race eminent in virtue; for whom, when they 
multiplied, he built the famous city of Nagara, emphatically fo called, and 
generally named Déva-nagara, which ftood near the fite of the modern Cébul. 


Since the Swéta-giri, on which 4tri-/’hén is declared to have ftood, was 
at no great diflance from the river Sane’ ha-ndégd, it is moft probably the fame 
with the Amba-tzaada, or White Mountain, mentioned by Mr. Bruce; who 
fays, that it is the moft confiderable fettlement of the Shangalas. It ftands 
almoft due north-weft from Dobarowz, and is nearer by one-third to the Ma- 
reb than to the Tacazzé. The pallis, or arbours, of the Sbaugalas are fully 
defcribed by Mr. Bruce, in a manner entirely conformable -to the defcrip- 
tions of them in the Purágas, except that they are not faid always to be 
covered with fkins. The PZ/is of India live ftill in fimilar arbours during the 
greateft part of the year. That the Sanc’bdyanas were the predeceffors of the 
Shangalas, Y have no doubt; though the former are faid to have white com- 
plexions, and the latter to be black; for, not to infift that the climate alone 
would, in a long courfe of years, effect a change of complexion, it is pro- 
bable that the race might be mixed, or that moft of the old and genuine 

Sanc balas might have been exterminated; and Prrny mentions a race of 
white Ezbiopiess, who lived to the weft of the Nile, (a.) Though Airi- 
J? ban be applied in the Purdus to the country alfo of the Sane’ héyanas, 
as well as to the ftation of Arri, yet the regular derivative from his name is 


(a) Lib, 5. Cap. 7o, 


A "tréyà $ 
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Atréya; and we find accorcingly a part of Ethiopia named Ætheria by the 
Greeks, who called its inhabitants Etber#. And STRABO confines this appel- 
lation to a particular tribe, who feem to be the /ttiri of Protemy, and lived 
near the confluence of the Zzcszz? and the Mareh, (2.) They were A’tréyas, 
or defcended from Arri: but the Greeks, as ufual, referred a foreign epithet 
to a word in their own language. In the Dionyfacks of Nonnus we read of 
"AnSsofos Mepéne, which is tranflated Mero, with perpetual fummer ; but furely the 
word can have no fuch meaning; and Meroe? muft have been fo named, becaufe 


it was once the capital of Ztheria, (2.) 


It appears from the Puréns, that the Sanc báyanas, or old Shangalas, were 
not deftitute of knowledge; and the Zrábmezs admit that they pofleífed a 
part at leaft of the Védas. 


IV. The hiftory of the Cuiila-céfas, or men with curled-bair, is difguifed 
in the following legend. SAGARA, an ancient monarch, who gave his name 
to the fégara, or ocean, was going to perform the A‘wamédba, or Sacrifice of a 
borfe; when Inpra defcended, and ftole the victim, which he conveyed to 
a place near the mouth of the Ganga, where the fage Capra was intent on his 
religious aufterities. The God of the Firmament there tied the horfe by the 
fide of the holy man, and retired unperceived by him. The monarch, miffing 
the confecrated horfe, difpatched his fixty thoufand fons, or defcendants, in 
fearch of him. They roved over the whole earth, and finding him at laft near the 
manfion of Capiza, accufed him of the facrilege, and began to treat him with 


violence; but a flame iffued from the eyes. of the faint, which confumed them 


(a) Strabo, B. 11. pe 82. (4) Dionyf. B. 17. v. 996. 
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all in an inftant. Their father, being apprized of their death, fentan army 
againft CAPILA, who ftood fixed to receive them; and, when they ap- 
proached, unbound his j&/2, or Jong plaited bair, and, giving it a twift, 
{truck the ground twice or thrice with it, cafting an obligue glance of con- 
tempt on his adverfaries. In that moment an army of men, with curled bair, 
{prang from the earth, attacked the legions of Sacara, and defeated them. 
After their victory, they returned to the fage, afking who they were, and de- 
manding a fit place of abode, Carrra told them, that they were Taz4pat, 
or produced by the fall of bis locks on the ground; that from the fide look which 
he had caft on his enemies, their hair was cufile, or crifp; that they fhould 
thence be called Culilas and Cutila-céfas; that they muft be yée’beta’hyas, or 
live as they were when produced by him; that is, always prepared for juft war; 
that they muft repair to Sazc'ba-dwip, and form a fettlement, in which they 
would encounter many difficulties, and be continually harraffed by bad neigh- 
bours; but that, when Crisuna fhould overpower and deftroy Sanc’Ha‘sura, 
he would eftablifh their empire, and fecure it from future moleftation. They 
accordingly travelled through the interior Cujoa-dwipa, where the greateft 
part of them chofe to remain, and received afterwards a terrible overthrow 
from Panas'u-RA'MA. ‘The others paffed into Sanc’ha-dwip, and fettled on 
the banks of the CZ: but having revolted againft Dr’vananusua, they 
were almoft wholly extirpated by that potent monarch. 


Violent feuds had long fubfifted between the family of GauTAMA on onc ' 


fide, and thofe of Viswa’mirra and JAMADAGNI on the other. The kings 
of Cx a-dwip within took the part of Gautama; and the Haibayas, a very 
powerful nation in that country, (whom I believe to have been Perfians} were 
inveterate againft Jamapacni, whom they killed after defeating his army. 


, Among 


vd 
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Among the confederates in Cujba-dwipa were the Rémacas, or dreffed in bair- 
cloth; the Sacas, and a tribe of them called Setafénas s the Hindus of the 
C/batriya clafs, who then lived on the banks of the Chacfhus, or Oxus; the På- 
raficas, a nation deyond the Nile; the Barbaras, or people of Nubia; the inha- 
bitants of Cémbéja; the Cirátas and Haritas, two tribes of the Pélis; and the 
Yavanas, or anceftors of the Greeks. Thefe allies entered India, and defeated 
the troops of Viswa’mirra in the country called Yudba-bhimi, or the Land 
of War, now Yehud, between the Indus and the Bebat. 


PaRas'u-RA'MA, the fon of Jamapacnt, but füppofed afterwards to have 
been a-portion of the divine effence in a human form, was enraged at the fuc- 
cefs of the confederates, and circulated a publick declaration, that NA'nzp 
had urged him to extirpate them entirely; affuring bim, that the people of 
Cufba-dwipa, who dwelt in the hollows of mountains, were cravyédas, or car- 
nivorous; and that their King CRAVYA'DADHIPETI, or Chief Ruler of Can- 
nibals, had polluted both earth and water, which were two of the eight forms of 
Isa, with the mangled limbs and blood of the {trangers, whom he and his abo- 
minable fubjects had cruelly devoured. After this proclamation, Parasu- 
RAMA invaded Cufba-dwig, and attacked the army of Cravya’pa’DHIPETI, 
who ftepped from the ranks, and challenged him to fingle combat. They 
began with hurling rocks at each other; and Rama was nearly crufhed un- 
der a mountain. thrown by his adverfary; but, having difengaged himfelf, he 
darted huge ferpents, which enfolded the giant in an inextricable maze, and 
at length deftroyed him. ‘The sod of the monfter formed the LoPia- 
c bomáa, and that of his army, the Lobitódà, or river with the bloody waters. 
It is, I believe, the Adonis of the ancients, now called Nabru /érébim, the 
waters of which, at certain fezfons of the year, have a fanguine tint. I fup- 

i 4; pofe: 
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pofe Cravya’pa’pHIPETI to be the Lycurcus Eponos of the Greeks, who 
reigned in Paleftine and in the country around Dama/cus. His friend Carcr’va, 
whom the Greeks called Orontes, renewed the fight, and was alfo flain. Then 
came the King of the Cutile-céfas,and Maua'sya’Ma, ruler of the Syéna-mue has, 
and ufually refiding in Arvaf’hén, or Arabia; the former of whom I conceive 
to be Brzwvs; and the {fecond Anasus, whom the Greek Mythologifts alfo 
named OnosANDas and Onvawpzs. They fought along time with valor, but 
were defeated; and, on their humiliating themfelves, and imploring forgive- 
nefs, were allowed to retire, with the remains of their army, to the banks of 
the Cé/z, where they fettled ; while Pana'su-RA/MA, having terminated the war 
in Cufba-dwípa, returned to his own country, where he was deftined to meet 
with adventures yet more extraordinary. 


. This legend is told nearly in the fame manner by the poet Nonnus, a na- 
tive of Egypt; who fays, that, after the defeat of Lycureus, the Arabs 
yielded, and offered facrifices to Baccuus; a title corrupted from Buacavar, 
or the preferving power, of which a ray or portion had become incarnate in the 
perfon of Pana'su-RA'Ma. He relates, that * Bremys, with curled bair, 
* chief of the ruddy or Erytbrean Indians, held up a bloodlefs olive branch 


$ ; i i 
« with the fupplicating troops, and bowed a fervile knee to Dionysos, who 


* had flain his Indien fubjects; that the God; beholding him bent to _ 


€ 


^ 


the ground, took him by the hand, and raifed him; but conveyed 
* him, together with his many-tongued people, far from the dark Evy. 
* fbrean Indians (ünce he abhorred the government and manners of Dz- 
* RIADEUS) to the fkirt of radia; that he, near the contiguous ocean, 
* dwelt in the happy region, and gave a name to the inhabitants of its 
* towns; but that rapid Bremys paffed onward to the mouth of the Nile with 
* feven branches, deftined to be contemporary ruler over the people of Erhiopia; 


* that 


Ad 
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* that the low ground of Etherian Mero? received him as a chief, who íhould. 


** leave his name to the Blemyes born in fubfequent ages, (2.)" 


The emigration of the Cufila-céfas from India to Egypt, is mentioned.like- 


wife by PuirosrRATUs in his life of Arorrowrus. When that fingular man. 


vifited the Brébmens who lived on the hills to the north of Sri-zagara, at & 
place now called Triléct-ndréyana, near the banks of the Cédéra-gaaga, the 
chief Brébmen, whom he calls IAancuas, gave him the following relation con. 


cerning the origin of the Ezbiepizzs. “ They refided (faid he). formerly: 


«c 


a 
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^ 
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in this country, under the dominion of a king named Gaxczs; during whofe 
reign the Gods took particular care of them, and the earth produced 
abundantly whatever was neceflary for their fubfiftence; but, having flain 


‘ their king, they were confidered by other Indians as. defiled and abominable.. 


Then the feeds which they committed to the earth rotted; their women: 
had conftant abortions; their cattle was emaciated; and, wherever they be- 
gan to build places of abode, the ground funk, and their houfes fell. The 
[pirit of the murdered king inceffantly haunted them, and would not be 
appeafed until the actual perpetrators of the murder had been buried alive; 
arid even then the earth forbad them to remain longer in this country. Their 
fovereign, a fon of the river Ganges, was near ten cubits high, and the 
moft majeftic perfonage that ever appeared in the form of man. His 
father had once very nearly overflowed all Jzdia;. but he directed: the courfe 
of the waters towards the fea, and rendered them highly beneficial to the 
land; the goddefs of which fupplied him, while he lived, with abundance, and 
fully avenged his death, (4.)? The bafis of this tale is unqueftionably: 


(a) Dionyfiac. B. 17. ver, 385—297. * (b) Philoflr. Apollon, B, g. ch. 6. 
e. 


Vor. III. i Xx Indian, 
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Indian, though it be clearly corrupted in fome particulars, No Brébmen-was 
ever named Jarchas, which may be a corruption of Æra, or Archa, or, 
poffibly, of Yasca, the name ifa fage, who wrote a gloflary for the Védas: 
nor was the Ganges ever confidered as a male deity; but the fon of Ganca’, 
or Ga’nerya, was a celebrated hero, According to the Hindu legends, when 
Capita had deftroyed the children of Sacara, and his army of Culila-céfas 
had migrated to another dwipa, the Indian monarch was long inconfolable; 
but his great grandfon BuacrgAT'Ha conducted the prefent Ganges to the 
fpot where the afhes of his kindred lay; and they were no fooner touched 
by the divine water, than the fixty thoufand princes fprang to life again. 
Another ftory is, that, when the Ganges, and other great rivers, were fwoln to 
{uch a degree, that the Goddefs of Earth was apprehenfive of a general in- 
undation, BuacrraT na (leaving other holy men to take care of inferior 
rivers) led the Ganges (from him named Bhégirai’hi) to the ocean, and ren- 
dered her falutary to the earth, inftcad of deftructive to it. Thefe tales are ob- 
vioufly the fame in fubftance with that told by Iarcuas, but with fome vari- 
ations, and additional circumftances.  AporroNius mofl certainly had no 
knowledge of the Jadian language; nor is it, on the whole, credible, that he 
was ever in India or Ethiopia, or even at Babylon. He never wrote an account 
of his travels: but the fophift Puirostratus, who feems to have had a par- 
ticular defign in writing the hiftory of his life, might have poffeffed valuable 
materials, by the occafional ufe of which he impofed more eafily on the pub- 
lick, Some traveller might have converfed with a fet of ignorant Sanny4fs, 
who had (what moft of them now have) an imperfect knowledge of ancient 
legends concerning the Dévdéats: and the deícription which PuirosrRATUs 
gives of the place in the hills, where the fuppofed Brébmens refided, cor- 
refponds exactly with a place called Triléci-néréyana in the Puréns, which 


has been defcribed to me-from the information of Sannyá/is, who ignorantly 


called 


» 
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called it Triyégi-néréyan; but for a particular account of it, I muft refer to a 
geographical and hiftorical defcription of the Ganges, and the countries adjacent ~ 
to it, which I have nearly completed. 

The people named Culila-céfas are held by fome Brébmens to be the fame 
with the Héfyasilas, or at leaft a branch of them; and fome fuppofe that the 
Háfyasilas are the before-mentioned remnant of the Cufila-cefas, who firft 
fettled on the banks of the Nil/e, and, after their expulfion from Egypt by 
Drva-NAHUsHA, were fcattered over the African deferts. The Gaituli, or 
Gaityli, were of old the moft powerful nation in Africa; and I fhould fuppofe 

them to be the defcendants of the firft Cutilas, or Cutils, (for fo they are 
frequently called, efpecially in converfation, ) who fettled firft near the Cé/z 

river, and were alfo named Héfyesilas: but they muft have dwelt formerly in 

Bengal, if there be any hiftorical bafis for the legend of Capita, who was 

performing acts of religious aufterity at the mouth .of the Ganges, near old 
Ságar, or Gangá, in the Sunderbans. They were black, and had curled hair, like 

the Egyptians in the time of Hznoporus: but at prefent there are no fuch 

negros in India; except in the Audaman Mands, which are now faid to be 

peopled by cannibals, as they were, according to Protemy, at leaft eighteen 

hundred years ago. From Aadaman the Greeks made Eudaimon, and con- 
ceived it to be the refidence of a good Genius. It is certain, that very 

ancient ftatues of Gods in India have crifp hair, and the features of negros. 

Some have caps, or tiaras, with curls depending over their forebeads, according 

to the precife meaning of the epithet Cusilélaca. - Others, indeed, feem to have 

their locks curled by art, and braided above in a thick knot; but I have 

fcen many idols on which the woolly appearance of the hair was fo well re- 

prefented as to preclude all doubt; and we may naturally fuppofe that they were 

made by the Cufila-cífas when they prevailed in this country, The Brébmens 

Xx 2 afcribe 
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afcribe thefe idols to the Bauddbas; and nothing can hurt them more, than to 
fay that any of their own Gods had the figure of Habafbis, or Negros: and even 
the hair of Bupsua himfelf, for whom they have no {mall degree of refpect, 
they confider as twifted in braids, like that of fome modern Sannyéfis: But 
this will not account for the thick lips and flat nofes of thofe ancient images: 
nor can it reafonably be doubted, that a race of negros formerly had power 
and pre-eminence in Jvdia. In feveral parts of India, the mountaineers have ftill 
fome refemblance to negros in their countenance and hair, which is curled, and 
has a tendency to wool. It is very probable that, by intermarriages with other 
outcafts, who have black complexions, but ftraight hair, they have changed in a 
courfe of ages, like the Culila-céfas, or old Egyptians: for the modern Copis 
are far from anfwering to the defcription given. by Heroporus; and their 
features differ confiderably from thofe of the mummies, and of ancient ftatues 
brought from Egypt, whence it appears that their anceftors had large eyes with a 
long flit, projecting lips, and folded ears of a remarkable fize. 


V. Of the Syéma-muc' bas, who migrated from Jadia, the origin is not yet 
perfectly known; but their faces were black, and their hair ftraight, like that 
of the Hindus, who dwell on the plains. They were, I believe, the fraighz- 


baired Etbiops of the ancients, (2;) and their king, furnamed Mana'sya’Ma, or 


the Great Black, was probably the king AnAsus, mentioned by the Greek my- - 


thologifts, who was contemporary with Ninus. They were much attached to 
the Cutila-céfas, whence we may infer, that the religious tenets of the two 
nations were nearly the fame. It is believed that they were the firft inhabitants 

of Arva-f’hén, or Arabia; but paffed thence into 4frick, and fettled on the 
banks of the Nile. The part of Egypt which lies to the eaft of that river, is by 


(4) Iborpyese Herod. Polyhymn, 


fome 
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fome confidered as part of Arabia; and the people who lived between the 
Mediterranean and Meroé, were by Jusa faid to be Arabs. 


VI. The firft origin of the Dénavas, or Children of Danu, is as little known 
as that of the tribe laft mentioned; but they carne into Egypt from the weit of 
India ; and their leader was Bzrr, thence named Da’nave’npra, who lived at 
the time when the Padma-mandira was erected on the banks of the Camudavatt. 
The Dénavas, whom he governed, are frequently mentioned in the Paránas 


among the inhabitants of countries adjacent to the C42. 


As tothe Stri-réjya, or country governed by Women, the Hindus affert, that 
the fovereign of it was always a Queen; and that all her officers, civil and mili- 
tary, were females ; while the great body of the nation lived as in other coun- ` 
tries; but they have not in this refpect carried the extravagance of fable 
to the fame pitch with the Greeks in their accounts of the Amazons. It is 
related in the Malléri Mábátmya, that when Ra’vana was apprehenfive of 
being totally defeated, he fent his wives to diftant countries, where they might 
be fecure: that they firft fettled on the Indian peninfula, near the fite of 
Srirangapattana, or Seringadatnam; but that, being difturbed in that ftation, 
part of them proceeded to the north of Dwéraca, in Gujarat, and part 
into Sanc’ha-dwipa, where they formed a government of women, whence 
their fettlement was called Stri-réjyz. It was on the fea-fhore, near the Cula 
Mountains, extending about forty yéjazas in length, and furrounded by low 
fwampy grounds, named Falabbimi, in Sanferit, and Daldal in the vulgar idiom. 
Stri-rájya, therefore, muft be the country of $224, now Affab, which was governed 
by a celebrated Queen, and the land round which has to this day the name of 
Taltal. The Gula Mountains are that range which extends from Do£erowa 
(the Coloé of the ancient geographers) to the fource of the Tacazzè, which 

. 
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Protemy calls the Marth of Coloé; a word which I fuppofe to be derived from 
the Sanferit. . 


VII. Yavana isa regular participial form of the root yz, to mix; fo that 
yavana, like misra, might have fignified no moré than a mingled people: but 
fince yéni, or the female nature, is alfo derived from the fame root, many Pan- 
dits infift that the Yavanas were fo named from their obftinate affertion of a 
-fuperior influence in the female over the linga or male nature, in producing a 
perfect offspring. It may feem ftrange that 2 queftion of mere phyfiology 
fhould have occafioned not only a vehement religious conteft, but evena bloody 
war; yet the fact appears to be hiftorically true; though the Hindu writers have 
dreffed it up, as ufual, in a veil of extravagant allegories and myfteries, which 
we fhould call obfcene, but which they confider as awfully facred. They 
reprefent NARAYANA moving (as his name implies) on the waters, in the cha- 
racter of the frf male, and the principle of all nature, which was wholly fur- 
rounded in the beginning by Tamas, or Derknefs, the Chaos and primordial 
Night of the Greek mythologifts, and, perhaps, the Thaumaz, or Thamas, of 
the ancient Egyptians. The Chaos is alfo called Pracriti, or crude Nature; 
and the male deity has the name of Purusua, from whom proceeded Sei, or 
power, which, when it is afcribed to the earth, in contradiftin&tion to the 
waters, is denominated AVbére S'ai, or, the power of containing or conceiving, 
but that power, in its firft ftate, was rather a tendency or aptitude, and lay dor- 
mant or inert until it was excited by the Jia, or vivifying principle, of the plaf- 
tick l'swARa. This power, or aptitude, of nature is reprefented under the fymbol 
of the yéni, or bhaga, while the animating principle is exprefied by the Jinga. Both 
are united by the creative power, Brauma’; and the yéni have been called the 
navel of Visunu ; not identically, but nearly; for though it is held, in the 

i , ; Vedinta 
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Védénta, that the Divine Spirit penetrates or pervades all nature, and though the 
Safi be confidered as an emanation from that Spirit, yet the emanation is 
never wholly detached from its fource, and the penetration is never fo per- 
fect as to become a total union or identity. In another point of view, BRAH- 
Ma‘ correfponds with the Chronos, or Time, of the Greek mythologifts: for 
through him generations pafs on fucceffively, ages and periods are by him put 
in motion, terminated, and renewed, while he dies and fprings to birth alter- 
nately; his exiftence or energy continuing for an hundred of is years, during 
which he produces and devours all beings of lefs longivity. VisHnu repre- 
fents Water, or the humid principle; and l'swana, Fire, which recreates or 
deftroys, as it is differently applied. PRir'urvr, or Earth, and Ravi, or 
the Sus, are feverally frimártis, or forms of the three great powers acting 
jointly and feparately, but with different natures and energies; and by their 
mutual action, excite and expand the rudiments of material fubftances. The 
word mirti, or form, is exactly frnonymous with sdwacv; and, in a fecondary 
fenfe, means an image: but in its primary acceptation it denotes any /bape or 
appearance affumed by a celeftial being. Our vital fouls are, according to the 
Védénta, no more than images, or edwax, of the Supreme Spirit; and Homer 
places the idol of Hercures in Elyfium with other deceafed heroes, though 
the God himfelf was at the fame time enjoying blifs in the heavenly man- 
fions. Such a mérti, fay the Hindus, can by no means affect with any fenfa- 
tion, cither pleafing or painful, the being from which it emaned; though it 
may give pleafure or pain to collateral emanations from the fame fource: hence 
they offer no facrifices to the Supreme Effence, of which our own fouls are 
images, but adore him with filent meditation; while they make frequent bomés, 
or oblations, to fire, and perform acts of worfhip to thé Sgn, the Stars, the 
Earth, and the powers of Nature, which they confider as máriis, or images, 
the fame in kind with ourfelves, but tranfcendently higher in degree. 
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The Moon is alfo a great object of their adoration; for, though they confider 
the Sun and Earth as the two grand agents in the fyftem of the univerfe, yet they 
know their reciprocal action to be greatly affected by the influence of the lunar 
orb according to their feveral afpects, and feem even to have an idea of attrafion 
through the whole extent of nature, This fyftem was Known to the ancient 
Egyptians; for, according to Dioporus, (a,) their VuLcan, or elemental fire, 
was the great and powerful deity whofe influence contributed chiefly toward 
the generation and perfection of natural bodies; while the ocean, by which 
they meant water in a collective fenfe, afforded the nutriment that was neceí- 
fary; and the Earth was the vafe, or capacious receptacle, in which this grand 
operation of nature was performed: hence Orpueus defcribed the Earth as 
the univerfal Mother; and this is the true meaning of the Sanferit word Ambé. 
Such is the fyftem of thofe Hindus who admit an equal concurrence of the two. 
principles: but the declared followers of Visunu profefs very different opinions 
from thofe adopted by the votaries of Vswara. Each fect, alfo, is fubdi. 
vided according to the degree of influence which fome of them allow to be poí-: 
feffed by that principle, which on the whole they depreciate: but the pure 
Vaifonavas are, in truth, the fame with the 2@xijas, of whom we fhall prefently 
give a more particular account. 


This diverfity of opinion feems to have occafioned the general war which is 
often mentioned in the Pzrázas, and was celebrated by the poets of the Weft 
as the bafis of the Grecian Mythology: I mean that between the Gods, led by 
JUPITER, and the Giants, or Sozs of the Earth, or, in other words, between 
the followers of Iswara and the Yéuijas, or men produced, as they af 


ferted, by PRir'uivr, a power or form of Visunu; for Nonnus exprefsly 


(a) Diod. Sic. B. 1. 


declares 
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ı declares (a) that the war in queftion arofe between the partizans of Juprrer 
and thofe who acknowledged no other Deities but Water and Earth. According 
to both Nonnus and the Hindu mythologifts, it began in India, whence it was 
fpread over the whole globe; and all mankind appear to have borne a part 


in it. 


Thefe religious and phyfological contefts were difguifed in Egypt and India 
under a veil of the wildeft allegories and emblems. On the banks of the 
Nile, Osinis was torn in pieces; and on thofe of the Ganges, the limbs of his. 
confort Isr, or Sarr’, were icattered over the world, giving names to the places 
where they fell, and where they ftill are fuperftitioufly worfhipped. In the 

“book entitled Mabé calé Jasbitá, we find the Grecian ftory concerning the 
wanderings of DAMATER and. the lamentations of Baccuus; for lswana, 
having been mutilated, through the imprecations of {ome offended Musis, 
rambled over the whole earth, bewailing his misfortune; while Isy wandered 
alfo through the world, fing:ng mournful ditties in a ftate of diftra@ion. There 
is.a legend in the Servara/a, of which the figurative meaning is more obvious. 
When Sarr, after the .clofe of her exiftence as the daughter of Dacsua, 
fprang again to life in the character of Pa’rvati’, or Mountain-born, the was 
reunited in marriage to Mana’pe'va. This divine pair had once a difpute on 

_the comparative influence of the fexes in producing animated beings, and 
each refolved, by mutual agreement, to create apart a new race of men. 
The race produced: by Maua’pe'va was very numerous, and devoted 
themfelves exclufively to the worfhip of the male deity; but their intellects | 
were dull, their bodies feeble, their limbs diftorted, and their complexions 
of different hues, Pa'RvArr had at the fame’ time created a multitude 


(a), Dionyf. B. 34. v. 241. 


Vor, HI. Yy . of 
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of human beings, whe adored the female power only, and were all well fhaped;, 
with fweet afpects, and fine complexions. A furious conteft enfued between 
the two races, and the Lingajas were defeated in battle, But Maua'pE-— 
va, enraged againft the Yénijas, would have deftroyed them. with the fire: 
of his eye, if Pa’rvarr had not interpofed, and appeafed him: but he would- 
{pare them only on condition that they fhould inftantly leave the country, 
with a promife to fee it no more; and from. the yózi, which.they adored. 
as the fole caufe of their exiftence, they were named. Yavanas.. It is. faid,, 
in. another paffage, that they fprang from the cow Savina’; but that cow 
was an incarnation of the goddefs Fsr; and. here we find. the Ly yptiaw legend, 
adopted by the Greeks, of To. and Ists. After their expulfion, they fettled,. 
according to the Purdmnas, partly on the borders of Varabé-dwip, and partly 
in the two dwipas of Cusua, where they fupported themfelves by predatory. 
excurfions and piracy, and ufed to conceal their booty in the long grafs. 
of Cufba-dwip within > but Pa'mvaTE conftantly protected them; and, after: 
the fevere punifhment of their revolt againft DevananusH, or DIONYSIUS, 
gave them a fine country, where in a fhort timc they became a flourifhing: 
nation. Thofe Yavanes who remained in the land of Cusua, and.on the- 
banks of the Cé/i, were perhaps the Hellenick Shepherds mentioned in Egyp-. 
` tian hiftory; and it is probable that great part of thofe who had revolted: 
againft Dionysius, retired, after their defeat, into Greece. All the old. 
founders of colonies in that country had come originally from Egypt; and: 


even the Athenians admitted. that their anceftors formerly refided in the dif. 
tricts round Sais. 


- It is evident that the ftrange tale in the Servarafa was. invented to eftablifh 
the opinion of the Z'zyencitas, or votaries of Dx'vr, that the good fhape, 
ftrength, and courage of animals depend’ on the fuperior influence of the 


female 
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female parent, whofe powers are ony excited and put into action by the male ` 
eura: but the Lingéucitas maintain an oppofite doctrine; and the known 
fuperiority of mules begotten by horfes over thofe which are brought forth 
by mares, appears to confirm their opinion, which might alfo be fupported 
by many other examples from the animal and vegetable worlds. There is a 
fect of Hindus, by far the moft numerous of any, who, attempting to reconcile 
the two fyftems, tell us, in their allegorical ftyle, that PA'nvarr and Ma- 
ua'prva found their concurrence effential to the perfection of their offspring; 
and that Vrsunvu, at the requeft of the Goddefs, effected a reconciliation be- 
tween them: hence the zavel of Visunu, by which they mean the os /izce, is 
tvorfhipped as-one and the fame with the facred yéxi. This emblem too 
was Egyptian; and the myftery feems to have been folemnly typified, in the 
temple of JUPITER Ammon, by the vaft wndilicus made of ftone, and carried, 
by eighty men, in a boat, which reprefented the fofa navicularis. Such, I be- 
lieve, was the myftical deat of Iss, which, according to LACTANTIUS, was 
adored in Egypt, (a.) We are affured by Tacitus, that the Suevi, one of 
‘the oldeft and moft powerful German nations, worfhipped Isis in the form of 
a fhip: and the Chaldeans infifted that the Earth, which, in the Hindu fyftem, 
reprefents Pa’rvati’, was fhaped and hollowed like an immenfe boat. From 
Egypt the type was imported into Greece; and an umbilicus of white marble was 
kept at Delphi, in the fan&uary of the temple, where it was carefully wrapt 
up in cloth, (7.) The myftical oat is called alfo, by Greek mythologifts, 
the cup of the- Sun, in which HercuLes, they fav, traverfed the Ocean; and 
this HercuLes, according to them, was the fon of Jurrrzn: but the Greeks, 
by whom the notion of an avetéra, or defcent of a god in a human form, had 


‘a) La&ant, Divin. Inftit, L. 1. C. 2. (b) Strabo. B. 9. 420. 


Yya not . 
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not been generally adopted, confidered thofe as the /zzs, whom the Hindus 
confider as incarnate rays or portions of their: feveral deities. Now Juprrer 
was the Iswara of the Hindus, and the Osiris of the Egyptians; and HEr- 
CULES was an avatéra of the fame divinity, who is figured, among the ruins of 
Luxorein, in a boat, which eighteen men bear on their fhoulders, The Indians. 
commonly reprefent this myftery of their phyfiological religion by the emblem: 
of a Npmphea, or Lotos, floating like a boat on the boundlefs ocean; where 
the whole plant fignifies both the Earth and the two principles. of its fecunda- 
tion. The germ is both Méru and the linga: the petals and filaments are the 
mountains which encircle Mérz, and are alfo a type of the yéni: the leaves ` 
of the calyx are the four vaft regions to the cardinal points of Mérz; and the 
leaves of the plants are the dwipas, or ifles, round the land of Yambu. Another 
of their emblems is called /rgba, which means a cup or difb, or any other veffel 
in which fruit and flowers ave offered to the deities, and which ought always to 
be foaped like a boat; though we now fee argbas of many different forms, oval, 
circular, or fquare; and hence it is that Iswara has the title of /rgbanár ba, 
or the Lord of the boat-foaped Veffel. A xim round the arga reprefents the 
myfterious Yéxi; and the zeve] of VisHnu is commonly denoted by a con- 
vexity in the centre, while the contents of the veffcl are fymbols of the Zaga.. 
This argha, as a type of the édbéra-ialti, or power of conception, excited and 
vivified by the Zaga, or Phallus, I cannot but fuppofe to be one and the 
fame with the fhip 4rg0, which was built, according to ORpHus, by Juno 
and Patras, and according to ApoLtonius, by Partas and Ancus, at the 
inftance of Juno, (a.) The word Yéni, as it is ufually pronounced, nearly 
refembles the name of the principal Hetrufcan Goddefs; and the Sanfcrit 


phrafe Arghandt’ba YswARA-feems accurately rendered by Prutarcu, when 


. (a) Orph. Argon. v. 66. Apoll, Rhod, B, 2, v: 1199. 


e. 


he 


D 
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he afferts that Ostris was commander of the go, (a.) I cannot yet affirm, 
that the words p’hala, or fruit, and $'bulla, or a flower, had ever the fenfe of 
Phallus; but fruit and flowers are the chief oblations in the argha; and zri- 
p’baia is a name fometimes given, efpecially in the weft of India, to the zrifila, 
or trident, of Mana'pzE'va. In an Effay on the Geographical Antiquities of 
Indie, I fhall fhow that the Juprrer Triphylius of the Panchean Mlands 
was no other than Siva holding a ¢rip’bala, who is reprefented alfo with 
three eyes, to denote a triple energy; as Visunu and Pnzr'uivi are feverally 
typified by an equilateral triangle, (which likeivife gives an idea of capacity;) 
and conjointly, when their powers are fuppofed to. be combined; by two fuch - 


equal triangles interfecting cach other. 


, The three fects which have been mentioned, appear to have been diftinct alfo 
in Greece. 1. According to THeoporer, ÀmwoBrus, and Cremens of Alex- 
andria, the Yoni of the Hindus was the fole obje& of veneration in the myf- 
teries of Eleufis. When the people of Syracufe were facrificing to goddeffes, 
they offered cakes in a certain fhape, called iar; and in fome temples, 
where the priefteffes were probably ventriloquifts, they fo far impofed on the 
credulous multitude, who came to adore the zi, as to make them- believe 
that it fpoke, and gave oracles. 2, The rites of the Phallus were fo well 
known among the Greeks, that a metre, confifting of three trochees only, 
derived its name from them. Im the opinion of thofe who compiled the 
Purénas, the Phallus was firft publickly worfhipped, by the name of B4/ff- 
wara-linga, on the banks of the Cumudvati, or Euphrates :. and. the Fews, ac- 
cording to Rabbi AzHa, feem to have had fome fuch idea, as we may 
collect from their ftrange tale concerning the different earths which formed 


the body of ADAM, (4) 3. The middle fe&, however, which is now 
. (a) Plut. on Lfis and Ofivise 


(&) Gemara Sanhedrin, C, go. cited:by Reland. 


prevalent 
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prevalent in India, was generally diffufed over ancient Europe; and was ` 
introduced by the Pelargi, who were the fame, as we learn from Hero- 
porus, with the Pela/gi. The very word Pelargos was probably derived from 
P'bala and Argha, thofe myfterious types, which the later mythologifts dif 
guifed under the names of Parras and Arco; and this conjecture is con- 
firmed by the rites of a deity, named Perarca, who was worfhipped near 
Thebes and Bweotia, and to whom, fays Pausantas, no victim was offered, but 
a female recently covered and impregnated; a cruel facrifice, which the Indian 
law pofitively forbids, but which clearly fhows the character of the Goddefs 
to whom it was thought acceptable. We are told that her parents were 
Potnevs and Isrumtas, or Baccuus and Ino, (for the Bacchantes were called 
alfo Potniades,) by whom we cannot but underftand Osiris and Isis, or the 
Vswara and Isr of the Hindus. The three words amba, móbbi, and argha, 
feem to have caufed great confufion among the Greek mythologifts, who even 
afcribed to the earth all the fanciful thapes of the ergba, which was intended 
at firft as a mere emblem: hence they reprefented it in the fhape of a doar, 
of a cup, or of a quoit with.a bofs in the centre, floping towards the cir- 
cumference, where they placed the ocean. Others defcribed it as a fquare or a 
parallelogram, (4;) and Greece was fuppofed to lie on the fummit, with Delphi 
in the zavel, or central part, of the whole, (5;) as the 7ews, and even the 
firft Chrifiens, infifted that the true zavel of the earth was Ferufalem; and as 
the Mufelmans hold Mecca to be the mother of cities, and the náfi zemin, or 
earth's zavel. All thefe notions appear to have arifen from the worfhip of 
which we have been treating. The yógi and sábbi, or navel, are together 
denominated ambà, or mother ; but gradually the words ainbà, nábbi, and argba, 


have become fynonymous: and as d'pên and umo feem to be derived from 
(a) Agathem, B 1. C. 1. (&) Pind, Pyth, 6. Eurip, Ion. v. 233. 
e 


amba 
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amba, or the circular argha with a bofs like a target, fo duoaarGe and umbilicus 
apparently fpring from the fame root: and even the word zavel, though 
originally Gotbick, was the fame anciently with zábbi in Sanjcrit, and záf in 
Perfian.- The facred ancili2, one of which was revered as. the Palladium of 
Rome, were probably types of a fimilar nature to- the argha; and the fhields. 
which ufed to be fufpended in temples, were poffibly votive ambés.. At Delphi 
the myftick Ompbalos was continually celebrated in hymns as a facred pledge: 
of divine favour, and the zavel of tbe world. ‘Thus the myftick boat was: 
held by fome of the firft emigrants from fia to be their palladium, or pledge 
of fafety, and as. {fuch was carried by them. in their various journies; whence 
the poets feigned: that the Anco was borne over mountains on the fhoulders. 
ef the Argonauts.. X know how differently thefe ancient emblems of the Hin-- 
dus, the lotos and mount Mérz, the argba, or facred veífel, and the name 
Arghanét ha, would have been applied by Mr. BnvAwr ;, but I have examined 
both applications without prejudice, and adhere to my own as the more pro- 
` bable, becaufe it correfponds with the known rites and ceremonies of the 


Hindus, and is.confirmed by. the oldeft records of their. religion.. 


Such have been, according to the Purdéjas,.the various emigrations from: 
india to Cufba-dwip ; and hence part of Africa was called India. by the Greeks. 
The Nile, fays Tuzoprnvracr, flows-through Lydia, Ethiopia, and India, (a.). 
The people of Mauritania are. faid, by Srrago, to. have been Indians. or 
Hindus, (b;) and Abyfinia was.called Middle India in the time of Marco Paoto.. 
Where Ovip- fpeaks. of Anpromepa, he afferts, that fhe came from India ;. 


(e) B. 7. Co.17. (P) B..17. p. 828. 


Bur 
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but we fhall fhow, in an other Section, that the fcene of her adventures was 
the region adjacent to the Nile. The country between the Ca/pian. and the 
Euxine had the names both of fadia and Ethiopia. Even Arachofia is called 
. White India by Istporus: and we have already mentioned the Yellow India of 
the Perfian, and the Yellow Indians of the Turki/b, geographers. The moft . 
venerable emigrants from India were the Yadavas: they were the dlamelefs and 
pious Ethiopians whom Homer mentions, and calls the remoteff of mankind, Part 
of them, fay the old Hindu writers, remained in this country ; and hence we 
read of two Ethiopian nations, the Weftern and the Oriental. Some of thera’ 
lived far to the 'eaft; and they are the Yadavas who ftayed in India; while 
others refided far to the weft, and they are the facred race, who fettled on the 
fhores of the Atlantick. We are pofitively affured by Hrroporus, that the 
oriental Erbiopiaus were Indiens; and hence we may infer, that Lzdia was known. 
to the Greeks, in the age of Homer, by the name of Eaftern Erbiopia. They could 
not then have known it by the appellation of India; becaufe that word, what- 
ever may be its original meaning, was either framed or corrupted by the Per- 
fians, with whom, as long as their monarchs remained fatisfied with their own 
territories, the Greeks had no fort of connection. They called it alfo the 
land of Panchea; but knew fo little of it, that, when they heard of India, 
through their intercourfe with the Perfians, they fuppofed it to be quite a 
different country. In Perfian, the word Hindu means both an Indian and any 
thing black ; but whether, in the latter fenfe, it be ufed metaphorically, or 
was an adjective in the old language of Perfia, I am unable to afcertain. 
It appears from the book of Estuer, that JIvdig was known to the Hebrews 
in Perfia by the name of Hodz, which has fome refemblance to the word 
Yadi, and may have been only a corruption of it. Hindu cannot regularly 
be derived, as an Englifh writer has fuggefted, from a Sanferit name of 


ihe Moon, fince that name is Ivpu; but it may be corrupted from Sindhu, 


* 
or 
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or the Indus, as a learned Brébmen has conjectured; for the hifling 
letter is often changed into an afpirate; and the Greek name for that river 
feems to ftrengthen his conjecture. Be it as it may, the words Hindu and 
Hinda bhán occur in no Sanfcrit book of great antiquity: but the epithet 
Haindava, in a derivative form, is ufed by the poet Ca'ripa's. The mo- 
dern Brébmens, when they write or fpeak Saen/crit, call themfelves Hindus: 
but they give the name of Cumára-c handa to their country on both fides 
the Ganges, including part of the peninfula, and that of Nága-c'baada to the 
diftricts bordering on the Tudus. 


Next to the emigration of the Y¢davas, the moft celebrated was that of the 
Pális, or Péliputras; many of whofe fettlements were named PAP bán, which 
the Greeks changed into Palaiftin?. A country fo called was on the banks of 
the Tigris, and another in Syria. The river Strymon had the epithet Palaiftinos. 
In Italy we find the Palefíimi; and at the mouth of the Po, a town called 
Pbilifiina; to which may be added the Pbiliftine foffones, and the Paliftine 
arene in Epirus. As the Greeks wrote Palai for Páli, they rendered the word 
Paliputra by Palaigonos, which alfo means the offspring of Péli; but they 
fometimes retained the Saxferit word for fon’; and the town of Palaipatrai, to 
this day called Paliputra by the natives, ftood on the fhore of the Helle/pont. 
Thefe difquifitions, however, would lead me too far; and I proceed to de- 
monftrate the ancient intercourfe between Egypt and India, by a faithful epi- 
tome of fome mythological and aftronomical fables, which were common 
to both thofe countries. 


SECTION THE SECOND. 


OsiRIs, or, more properly, Ystr1s, according to HELLanicus, was a name 
ufed in Egypt for the Supreme Being, (4.) In Sen/erit it fignifies Lord; and 
Vou. HI. ° Zz in 
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in that fenfe is applied by the Brdbmens to each of their three principal deities, 
or rather to each of the principal forms in which they teach the people to 
adore Braum, or the Great One: and, if it be appropriated in common fpeech 
to Mana'pz'va, this proceeds from the zeal of his numerous votaries, who 
place him above their two other divinities. Brauma’, Visunu, and Manua'- 
DEVA, fay the Pauránics, were brothers: and the Egyptian Triad, or Osinrs, 
Horus, and Tyron, were brought forth by the fame parent; though Ho. 
Rus was believed to have fprung from the myfterious embraces of Osrris and 
Ists before their birth: as the Vai/bnavas alfo imagine, that Hara, or Maua- 
DEVA, fprang myftically from his brother Herr, or Visunu. In the Hindu 
mythology, Bra‘uMa is reprefented of a red; Visuxv, of a black, or dark 
azure; and Hara of a white complexion: but in that of Egypt, we find 
Osrris black, Horus white, and Typuon red. The indifcriminate appli- 
cation of the title Iswara has occafioned great confufion in the accounts which 
the Greeks have tranfmitted to us of Egyptian mythology; for the priefts of 
Egypt were very referved on fubjects of religion; and the Grecian travellers 
had in general too little curiofity to inveftigate fuch points with fcrupulous ex- 
acinefs, Since Ostris, however, was painted black, we may prefume that he 
was Visuwu, who, on many occafions, according to the Purámas, took Egypt 
under his fpecial protection. Crisuna was Visuwu himfelf, according to the 
moft orthodox opinion ; and it was he who vifited the countries adjacent to the’ 
Nile, deftroyed the tyrant Sauc'na'suna, introduced a more perfect mode of 
worfhip, cooled the conflagrations which had repeatedly defolated thofe aduft 
‘regions, and eftablifhed the government of the Cutila-céfas, or genuine Egyp- 
Haus, on a permanent bafis. Thus Osiris, as we are told by PLUTARCH, 


(2) Plut, on fis and Ofiris. 


.c taught 
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taught the old Egypzicns to make laws, and to honour the Gods. The title 
Sri- Bhagavat, importing profperity and dominion, is given peculiarly to Curisu- 
NA, or the Slack deity; and the black Ostris had alfo the titles of Sirius, 
Seirius, and Bacchus. It is related, indeed, that Osrris, or Baccuus, import- 
ed from Jvdia the worfhip of two divine Bulls; and in this character he was 
Mana'pEva, whofe followers were pretty numerous in Egypt: for Her- 
MAPION, in his explanation of the hieroglyphicks on the Helicpolitan obelifk, 
calls Horus the Supreme Lord, and the author of Time, (a.) Now Vswana, 
or Lord, and Ca'ra, or Time, are among the diftinguifhed titles of Mana- 
DEYA; and oblifks, or pillars, whatever be their fhape, are among his em- 
blems. In the Vribad-baima, which appears to contain many curious le- 
gends concerning Egypt, it is exprefsly faid, that ** Iswara, with his con- 
* fort Pa’rvatr, defcended from heaven, and chofe for his abode the land 
* of Mitra in Sanc ba-dwip." . We muft obferve, that the Egyptians feared 
and abhorred Typuon, or Mana‘pe'va, in his character of the Deftroyer ; 
and the Hindus alfo dread him in that character, giving him the name of 
Bhairava, or Tremendous. The Egyptian fable of his attempt to break the 
Mundane Egg, is applied to Mana'pz'va in the little book Chandi, which is 
chiefly extracted from the Mércandéya Purám. There is a ftriking refem- 
blance between the legendary wars of the three principal Gods in Egypt and 
India. As Ostrts gave battle to TypHon, who was defeated at length, and 
even killed, by Horus, fo Branma’ fought with Visunu, and gained an 
advantage over him, but was overpowered by Maua’pe'va, who cut off one 
of his five heads; an allegory, of which I cannot pretend to give the 


meaning, 


(a) Ammian, Marcellin. 
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Prurarcu afferts, that the priefts of Egypt called the Sun their Lord and 
King; and their three Gods refolve themfelves ultimately into him alone.: 
Osiris was the Sun; Horus was the Sun; and fo, I fuppofe, was Typxow, or 
the power of defiru&ion by beat ; though PLurarcu fays gravely, that /uch as: 
maintained that opinion were not worthy to be beard. The cafe was nearly the 
fame in ancient India; but there is no fubject on which the modern Brábmens 
are more referved; for, when they are clofely interrogated on the title of 
Déva, or God, which their moft facred books give to the Sun, they avoid: 
a direct anfwer, have recourfe to evafions, and often contradiét one another 
and themfelves. They confefs, however, unanimoufly, that the Sun is an. 
emblem, or image, of their three great deities jointly and. individually; that 
is, of Braum, or the Supreme One, who alone exifts really and abfolutely s. 
the three male divinities themfelves being only Mj, or allufion. The body 
of the Sun they confider as Mj; but fince he is the moft glorious and active: 
emblem of Gop, they refpe& him as an object of high veneration. AH this. 
muft appear very myfterious; but it flows from the principal tenet of the 
Védéntis, that the only being, which has abfolute and real exiftence, is the 
Divine Spirit, infinitely wife, infinitely benign, and infinitely powerful, ex- 
panded through the univerfe; not merely as the foul of the world, but as.the 
provident ruler of it; fending forth rays or emanations from his own effence,, 
which are the pure vital fouls of all animated creatures, whether moveable or. 
immoveable ; that is, (as we fhould exprefs ourfelves,) both animals and ve- 
getables, and which he calls back to himfelf, according to- certain laws efta- 
blifhed by his unlimited.wifdom. Though Brabma. be neuter in the character. 
of the Moft High One, yet in that of Supreme Ruler, he is named PARAME]. 
sWARA: but through the infinite veneration to which he is entitled, the 
Hindus meditate on him with. filent adoration, and offer prayers and. facri- 
fice only to the higher emanations from him. In a mode incomprehenfible- 

: e. to 
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to inferior creatures, they are involved at firft in the gloom of Méya, and. 
fubject to various taints from attachment to worldly affections; but they can 
never be reunited to their fource, until they difpel the illufion by felf-denial, re- 
nunciation of the world, and intellectual abftractions; and until they remove 
the impurities which they have contracted, by repentance, mortification, and 
fucceffive paffages through the forms of animals or vegetables, according to 
their demerits. In fuch a reunion confifts their final beatitude; and to effect 
it by the beft poffible means is the object of their fupreme ruler; who, in 
order to reclaim the vicious, to punifh the incorrigible, to protect the op- 
preffed, to-deftroy the oppreffor, to encourage and reward the good, and to 
fhow all. fpirits the path to-their ultimate happinefs, has been pleafed (fay the 
Brábmens) to manifeft himfelf in a variety of ways, from age to age,in all parts 
of the habitable world. When he acts immediately, without affuming a fhape, 
or fending forth a new emanation, as when a divine found is heard from. the 
fky, that manifeftation of himfelf is called Zcé/evén?, or an ethereal voice. 
When the voice proceeds from a meteor, or a flame, it is faid to be agnirípi, or 
formed of fire: but an avatéra isa defcent of the deity in the thape of a mor- 
tal; and an avéutara is. a fimilar incarnation of an inferior kind, intended toan- 
{wer (ome purpofe of lefs moment. The Supreme Being, and the celeftial: 
emanations from him, are zirácará, or bodilefs, in which ftate they muft be in- 
vifible to mortals; but when they are ratyacfbá, or obvious to fight, they become 
Jácárá, or embodied, either in fhapes different from that of any mortal, and ex- 
preffive of the divine attributes, as Caisuwa revealed himfelf to Arjun, or in ahu- 
man form, which Crisana ufually bore; and in that modeof appearing the deities. 
are generally fuppofed to be born of woman, but without any carnal intercourfe.. 
Thofe who follow the Párva Mimén/a, or philofophy of Jarmrni, admit no. 
fuch incarnations. of deities, but infit that the Dévas were mere mortals, ` 
whom: 
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whom the Supreme Being was pleafed to endue with qualities approaching 
to his own attributes ; and the Zfizdus, in general, perform acts of worfhip to 
fome of their ancient monarchs and fages, who were deified in confequence of 
their eminent virtues. After thefe introductory remarks, we proceed to the fe- 
veral manifeftations, in Egypt, and other countries adjacent to the Nile, of 
Dz'vr, and the three principal Gods of the Hindus, as they are exprefsly re- 


lated in the Purázas, and other Senfcrit books of antiquity. 


Dz'vr, or the Godde/s, and Ist, or the Sovereign. Queen, is the Isis of Egypt, 
and reprefents Na/ure in general, but in particular the Ezrzb, which the Indians 
call Pnrr'iivr; while water and humidity of all kinds are fuppofed by the Hiz- 
dus to proceed from Visunu, as they were by the Egyptians to proceed from 
Osrris. ^ This account of Isis we find corroborated by PuuTARCH: and SER- 
vius afferts, that the very word Isrs means Earth in the language of the 


Egyptians; but this I conceive to be an error. 


J. It is related in the Scéydaz, that, when the whole earth was covered with 
water, and Visunu lay extended afleep in the bofom of Dr'vr, a lotos arofe 
from his navel, and its afcending flower foon reached the furface of the flood; 
that Brauma’ fprang from that flower, and, looking round, without feeing 
any creature on the boundlefs expanfe, imagined himfelf to be the firft born, 
. and entitled to rank above all future beings; yet refolved to inveftigate the 
_ deep, and to afcertain whether any being exifted in it, who could controvert his 
claim to pre-eminence. He glided, therefore, down the ftalk of the lotos, and, 
finding Visunuaflecp, afked loudly who he was. “Tam the firft born,” an- 
{wered Visunu, waking; and when Braum denied his primogeniture, they 
had an obftinate battle, till Maua’pr’va preffed between them in great wrath, 
faying, * It is I who am truly the firft born: but I will refign my pretenfions 

4 , “ to 
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* to either of you, who fhall be able to reach and behold the fummit of my 
* head, or the foles of my feet.” Brauma‘ inftantly afcended; but having 
fatigued himfelf.to no purpofe in the regions of immenfity, yet loth to aban- 
don his claim, returned to Maua'pz'va, declaring that he had attained and feen 
the crown of his head, and calling, as his witnefs, the firft born cow. For 
this union of pride and falfehood the angry god ordained, that no facred 
rites fhould be performed to Brana’; and that the mouth of the cow fhould 
be defiled, and a caufe of defilement, as it is declared to be in the oldeft Iy- 
dien laws. When Vısaxu returned, he acknowledged that he had not been 
able to fee the feet of Maua’pe’va, who then told him, that he was really 
the firft born among the Geds, and fhould be raifed above all. It was after this 
that Mana'pr'va cut off the fifth head of Brana‘, whofe pride (fays the 
writer of the Scánda Purán) occafioned his lofs of power and influence in the 
countries bordering on the river Cá/z. Whether thefe wild ftories on the 
wars of the three principal Gods mean only the religious wars between the 
feveral fectaries, or whether they have any more hidden meaning, it is 
evident from the Purénas, which reprefent Egypt as the theatre of action, 
that they are the original legends of the wars between Osiris, Horus, and 
Typuon; for Brana‘, in his character of all-deftroying Time, correfponds 
"with Typnon; and Mana'pz va, in that of the produttive principle, with Horus 
or Hara, who affumes each of his characters on various occafions, either to 
reftore the powers, or to fubdue the opponents, of Visunu, or active Nature, 
from whom his auxiliary fprings. In Egypt (fays PruTARCH) certain facrifices 
were made even to Typuon, but only on particular days, and for the pur- 
pofe of confoling him after his overthrow; as in Jdia no worfhip ls paid to 
Branma, except on particular occafions, when certain offerings arc made’ 
to him, but placed at fome diftance from the perfon who offers them. The 
Greeks have confounded Ty puon with Pyruon, whofe hiftory has no connection 


ai with 
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with the wars of the Gods, and who will appear in the following Section to be 
the Parr’ui'nast of the Hindus. The idea of Mana’pe'va with bis bead in 
the higheft heaven, and bis feet in the loweft parts of the earth, is conformable to 
the language of the Oracle, in its anfwer to Nicocratzs, King of Cyprus: 





OvednG sósu xipuM, 
Taso dé poi wodeg— 


And the fame image is expreffed, word for word, at the beginning of the 
fourth Véda, where the deity is defcribed as Mabépurujba, or the Great Male. 


In the ftory of the war between: Osrris and Typron, mention is made by 
Prurarcu of a ftupendous boar, in fearch of whom Typuon travelled, with 
a view, perhaps, to ftrengthen his own party, by making an alliance with him. 
Thus it is faid, in the Veifona-végama, that Créréfura was a demon, with the 
face of a boar, who, neverthelefs, was continually reading the Véda, and per- . 
forming fuch acts of devotion, that Vrsuwu appeared to him, on the banks 
of the Brabmaputra, promifing to grant any boon that he could afk. Créré- 

- fura requefted that no creature, then exifting in the three worlds, might 
have power to deprive him of life; and Vrsuwv granted his requeft: but the 
demon became fo infolent, that the Déva?ás, whom he oppreffed, were obliged 
to conceal themfelves, and he affumed the dominion of the world. Visunu 
was then fitting on a bank of the C, greatly difquieted by the malignant in- 
gratitude of the demon; and, his wrath being kindled, a fhape, which never be- 

` fore had exifted, fprang from his eyes. It was Mana pz va, inhis deftructive cha- 
racer, who di/pelled in a moment the anxiety of VisHNu, whence he acquired 
the furname of Cuinta’Hara. With flaming eyes, contracted brows, and his 
whole countenance diftorted with anger, he rufhed toward Créréfura, feized him 
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with fury, and carried him under his arm in triumph over the whole earth; 
but at length caft him lifelefs on the ground, where he was transformed into a 
. mountain, {till called the Mountain of Cro’ra, or the Boar. The place where 
Visunu fat by the river CR, has the name of Chintéhara-ff halt; and * all they 
* (fays the author of the ’gama) who are troubled with anxious thoughts, - 
* need only meditate on CHINTA'HARA, and their cares will be diffipated.” 
The word Chinté was, I imagine, pronounced Xazibus by the defcendants of 
Darpa’xa’sa, or Darpanus, who carried into their new fettlements not only 
the name, but fome obfcure notions relative to the power ofthe deity CurwrA"- 
HARA. The diftri& of Troas, where they fettled, was called alfo Xanth2. There 
was a town Xanthus in Lycia; and a nation of Xanthi, or Xantii, in Thrace. 
A river of Lycia had that name; and fo had another near Troy; in the waters 
of which grew a plant fuppofed capable of di/pelling cares and terrors, which 
both Greeks and Indians believed to be caufed by the prefence of fome invifible 
deity, or evil fpirit, (e.) The river Xanthus, near Troy, was vulgarly called_Sca- 
mander; but its facred name, ufed in religious rites, was Xanthus; as moft 
rivers in India have different names, popular and holy. XManruus, accord- 
ing to Homer, wasa fon of Jupiter, or, in the language of Indian Mythology, 
an avántara, or inferior manifeftation, of Sıva. Others make him a fon of 
the great Tremiztus, (4,) whom I fhould fuppofe to be Jurirer Temelius, or 
rather Zremelius, worfhipped at Biennus, in Crete; for the Tremili, or Tremylia, 
came originally from that ifland. According to SrEPHANvs of Byzantium, the 
native country of Xanruus was Egypt, (c;) and on the fhores of the 44- 
lantick there were monfters fhaped like bulls, ‘probably fea-cows, called 
Xanthari. A poet, cited by Srrpuanus under the word Tremile, fays, that 


(a) Plut. on Rivers, art. Scamander. (4) Steph. Byzant. Tremile. 
(c) See the word Nanthus. 


Vor, IH. 3A XANTHUS, 
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XAnuTHUs, fon of Juprrer, travelled with his brothers over the whole world, 
and did a great deal of mifchief; that is, according to the Puranas, deftroyed 
the infolent Cro/ra’sura, who was probably revered in the more weftern coun- 
tries, where VaARA'uiEs wARA once reigned, according to the Hindus, and where 
they believe his pofterity füll to live in the fhape of white varébas, or boars. 
The legend of the wars between thofe varébas and the ferabhas, a fort of 
monfter, with the face of a lion, and wings like a bird, fhall be explained in 
another effay on Varéba-dwip ; and I fhall only add in this place, that the war 
was reprefented, according to Hesron, on the fhield of Hercurss. At prefent 
the place where the temple of Ammon formerly ftood, has the name of Sazzariab, 


which may be derived from fome altar anciently dedicated to CHINTA’HARA. 


II. Weare told in the Néreda Purán, that Sv'ava, the regent of the Sun, 
had chofen a beautiful and well-peopled country in Sanc’ha-dwip, for the pur- 
pofe of performing his devotions; but that he had no fooner begun than the 
whole region was in flames, the waters dried up, and all its inhabitants 
deftroyed ; fince which it has been denominated Barbara. The ios it is 
added, were in the greateft diftrefs; and Visunu defcended, with BRAHMA, 
to expoftulate with the author of the conflagration. Sv/RYA praifed and 
worfhipped them, but lamented that his devotion had not profpered, and 
promifed to repair the injuries done by his flames. — ** It is I (faid Vrsuwv) 
‘ who muít repair them; and when I fhall revifit this country in the 
character of CRISHNA, to deftroy the demon Sanc’-Ha’sura, the land fhall 
cool, and be replenifhed with! plants and animals. The race of På/is fhall 


then fettle here, with the Cufilg-céfas, the Yavanas, and other Mléch’ha 
** tribes." 


In 
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In the UzZarae-cbaritra, and other ancient books, we find many ftories 
concerning Su’rya, fome of which have a mixture of aftrological allegory. 
Once, it feems, he was performing acts of auftere devotion, in the character 
of Tarana, or the Jzffamer, when his confort PRASHA', or Brigbige/s, unable 
to bear his intenfe heat, affumed the form of Cu’na’ya’, or Shade, and was 
impregnated by him. ‘After a period ofa hundred years, when gods and men, 
expecting a terrible offspring, were in the utmoft confternation, fhe was 
delivered of a male child, in a remote place, afterwards called Zrki-fPbás, 
or Sauri-ff bán, from Arci and Sauri, the patronymicks of Arca and Su’rya. 
He was the genius of the planet which the Latians called Saturn, and ac- 
quired among the Hindus the epithet of Sani, and SANAISCHARA, or flow- 
moving. For twelve years, during his education at rki-/Pbdx, no rain fell; 
but a deftructive wind blew continually, and the air blazed with tremendous 
meteors, A dreadful famine enfued; and the Dévatés, together with the 
Daityas, implored the protection and advice of Su’rya, who directed them 
to propitiate Sanr, by performing religious rites te Visunu, near the pippal 
tree, which is an emblem of him; and affured them, that, in future ages, the 
malignant influence of the planet fhould prevail only during its paflage 
through four figns of the Jfjevifbi, or Zodiack. The reign of Sv'nva in 
Barbara continued long; but he refigned his dominion to Sani, whofe 
government was tyrannical, All his pious and prudent fubjects fled to the 
hilly countries, bordering on the river Nazdá; while the irreligious and rafh 
perifhed in the deferzs of burning fend, to which the baneful eyes of the tyrant 
reduced all the plains and meadows on which he looked. His father, returning 
to vifit his ancient realm, and feeing the defolation of the whole country, 
expelled Sanr, and fent for another of his fons, named Aurva, who, being ap- 
pointed fucceffor to his brother, purified the land, recalled the holy men from 


the hills, and made his fubjects happy in eafe and abundance, while he 
. 3A 2 refided 
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rcfided at Aurva-f’bén, fo called from his name’: but he returned afterwards to 
Vabni-fv bán, the prefent Azarbaijén, or the Seat of Fire, in the interior Cufba- 
dwipa, where he was performing his devotions on Trisringa, or the mountain 
with three peaks, at the time when his father fummoned him to the govern- 
ment of Barbara. Juft before that time he had given a dreadful proof of his 
power; for as Ana'Ma, the fon of a fon of SATYAVRA'TA, (and confequently 
the Aram of Scripture,) was hunting in that country with his whole army, near 
a {pot where DunvA' sas, a cholerick faint, and a fuppofed avéuiar of Ma- 
HA'DEvA, was fitting rapt in deep meditation, ARAMA inadvertently fhot an 
arrow, which wounded the foot of Durva’sas, who no fooner opened his eyes, 
than Aunva fprang from them, in the fhape of a flame, which confumed 
Arama and his party, together with all the animals and vegetables in Cupa- 
dwip. It feems to me that Avrva is Vutcan, or the God of Fire, who 
reigned, according to the Egyptian priefts, after the Sun; though fome 
have pretended, fays Droporus, that hc had, exifted before that luminary; as 
the Hindus alledge, that Acni, or Fire, had exiftence in an elementary ftate 
before the formation of the Sun, but could not be faid to have dominion till 
its force was concentíated. In another character he is Onus the Elder, or 
APpoLLo, a name derived, I imagine, from a Sax/zri? word, implying a 
power of difpelling humidity. .No doubt, the whole fyftem of Egyptian. 
and Indian mythology muft at firft view feem ftrangely inconfiftent; but, 
- fince all the Gods refolve themfelves into one, of whom they were no 
more than forms or appearances, it is not wonderful that they fhould be 
confounded; efpecially as every emanation from the Supreme Spirit was 
believed to fend forth collateral emanations, which were blended with 
one another, fometimes recalled, fometimes continued or renewed, and va- 
rioufly reflected or refracted in all directions, Another fource of confufion is 
the infinite variety of legends which were invented from time to time in 


3 SM Greece, 
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Greece, Egypt, Italy, and India; and when all the caufes of inconfiftency are 
confidered, we fhall no longer be furprifed to fee the fame appellations given to 
very different deities, and the fame deities appearing under different appella- 
tions. To give an example in Saturn: the planet of that name is the Sant of 
India, who (fays Dioporus) was confidered by the Chaldeans as the moft power- 
ful of the heavenly bodies, next to the Sun; but his influence was thought 
baneful; and incantations, with offerings of certain perfumes, were ufed to avert 
or to mitigate it, When the name is applied to Curonos, the Father of the 
Gods, it means Ca‘La, or Time, a character both of Maua'pz'v4 and Brana‘; 
but when he is called Cronos, he feems to be the gigantick Crauncua of 
the Hindus; whilé the Saturs of Latium, and of the Golden Age, appears to 
be quite a different perfon; and his title was probably derived from Sary- 
AVERNA, which implies an age of veracity and righteoufne/s.  BRAnuM A^ with 
a red complexion is worfhipped (fay the Purénas) in the dwip of Paufbcara, 
which I fuppofe to be a maritime country at no great diftance from Egypt. 
He was there called the Firft-born of Nature, Lord of the Univerfe, and 
Father of Deities: and the mythology of Pujbcara having paffed into Greece, 
we find Curonos reprefented in thofe characters, but mild and beneficent to 
the human race, with fome features borrowed from the older fyftem, which 
prevailed on the banks of the Nile and the Ganges. I cannot help fufpecting 
that the word Cá/e was the origin of CozLus, or Coilus, as Ennius wrote it; 
and the Arnan ofthe Fainas, who was a form of Ma HA'CA'LA, might originally 
have been the fame with Uranus. As to Rnza, there can be no doubt that 
fhe is the Goddefs Rr, whom the Aindys call the Mother of the Gods: but 
fome fay that fhe alfo produced malignant beings: and Prtny tells us that fhe 


was the mother of Typuon, who became fovereign of Egypt, (a,) but was ` 


' (a) Lib. 2, Cap. 25, &c. 


depofed 
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depofed and expelled by Averis or Horus, where we have precifely the 
ftory of Sanr and Aurva. We cannot but obferve, that the fucceffion of the 
Gods in Egypt, according to Manerno, is exactly in the fpirit of Hindu my- 
thology, and conformable, indeed, to the Purénas themfelves; and we may 
add, before we leave the planets, that, although Vrinaspetr, an ancient legi- 
flator and philofopher, be commonly fuppofed to direct the motions of JuPITER, 
which now bears his name, yet many of the Hindus acknowledge that Siva, 
or the God Jurrrer, fhines in that planet, while the Sun is the peculiar ftation. 
of VisuNu, and SATURN is directed by BnaAnMA whom, for that reafon, the 
Egyptians abhorred, not daring even to pronounce his true name, and abomi- 
nating all animals with reZ hair, becaufe it was his colour. 


There is fomething very remarkable in the number of years during which 
Arca and his fon reigned on the banks of the Cá/». The Sun, according 
to the Brabmens, began his devotion immediately after the flood, and con- 
tinued it a hundred years. Sanz, they fay, was born a hundred years after 
his conception, and reigned a hundred years, or till the death of A’ra’m, 
who muft therefore have died about three hundred years after the deluge, and 
fifty years before his grandfather; but the PaZrazics infift that they were years 
of Brauma’. Now one year of mortals is a day and night of the Gods, and 
360 of our years 1s one of theirs: 12,000 of their years, or 4,320,000 of ours, 
conftitute one of their ages, and 2000 fuch ages are Bnauwa"s day and 
night, which muft be multiplied by 360 to make one of his years: fo that 
the chronology of Egypt, according to the Brébmens, would be more extravagant 
than that of the Egyptians themfelves, according to Manetuo. The Talmud 
contains notions of divine days and years, founded on paffages in Scripture: 
ill underftood, The period of 12,000 years was Etru/can, and that of 4,320,000 


4 ! : was 
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was formed in Chaldea by repetitions of the /zros. The Turdetani, an old and 
learned nation in Spain, had a long period nearly of the fame kind. But for 
particular inquiries into the ancient periods, and the affinity between them, I 
muft refer to other effays, and proceed to the geography of Egypt, as it is 
illuftrated by the Indian legends... 


The place where the Sun is feigned to have performed his a&s of reli- 
gious aufterity, is named the 44x, or ftation, of Arca, Su’rya, and TAPANA. 
As it was on the limit between the dwipas of Cujb and Saneha, the Puráns 
afcribed it indifferently to either of thofe countries. I believe it to be the 
Tabpanbés of Scripture, called Tapbse, or Taphnai, by the feventy Interpre- 
ters, and Daphne in the Roman Itinerary, where it is placed fixteen miles 
from Pelufium. Yt is mentioned by Heroporus, under the name of Daphne 
Pelufie, (4,) and by Srzenawvs under that of Daphne near Pelufium; but 


the moderns have corrupted the name into Safras, 


Sauri-fbán, where Sant was born and educated, feems to have been the 
famed Beth Sbemefb, or Heliopolis, which was built (fays Droporus) by Artis, 
in honour of his father the Sun, (4.) Aerts firft taught aftronomy in Egypt; 
and there was a college of. aftronomers at Heliopolis, with an obfervatory and 
a temple of the Sun, thé magnificence and celebrity of which might have 
occafioned the change of the ancient name into $4rya-/P? bán, as it was tranflated 
by the Hebrews and Greeks. Itis faid by. the Hiadus, that Sani, or Anxr, built 


(à Boa Cgo ^c. (b) B. 6. C. 13, 


feveral 


D 
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feveral places of worfhip in the regions adjacent to the Cals and we ftill find 
the town of 4rkico near the Red Sea, which is not mentioned, indeed, by any 
of the Grecian geographers; but the headland contiguous to it is called, by 
ProrzMwv, the Promontory ofSarurn. The genius of Saturn is defcribed in 
the Puráns as clad in a black mantle, with a dark turban loofely wrapped round 
his head; his afpect hideous, and his brows knit with anger; a trident in one 
of his four hands, a cimiter in a fecond, and in the two others, a bow and 
fhafts, The priefts of SATURN in Egypt, where his temples were always out 


of the towns, are faid by Errraantus to have worn a drefs nearly fimilar. 


To conclude this head, we muft add, that the P 5s of Avrva is now called 
Arfu by the Copis, (a;) but as Aurva correfponded with Orus, or Arorro, 
the Greeks gave it the name of Apollonopolis. 


IIl. The metamorphofis of Lunus into Luna was occafionally mentioned 
in the preceding Section; but the legend muft now be told more at length. 
. The God So’ma, or Cuanpra, was traverfing the earth with his favourite 
confort Ro'utiN1'; and, arriving at the fouthern mountain, Sabyádri, they un- 
warily entered the foreft of Gauri, where fome men having furprifed Ma- 
HA'DE'vA careffing that Goddefs, had been formerly punifhed by a change of 
their fex, and the foreft had retained a power of effecting the like change on all 
males who fhould enter it. Cuanpra, inftantly becoming a female, was fo 
afflicted and afhamed, that fhe haftened far to the wef, fending Ro'urwY 
to her feat in the fky, and concealed herfelf in a mountain, afterwards named 
Sóma-giri, where fhe performed acts of the moft rigorous devotion, Darknefs 
(a) Lett. Edif, vol, 5. p. 257. ° cate 

a then 
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then covered the world each night: the fruits of the earth were deftroyed ; 
and the univerfe was in fuch difmay, that the Dévas, with BrauMa’ at their 
head, implored the affiftance of Mana'pz'va, who no fooner placed Cuanprr 
on his forehead, than fhe became a male again; and hence he acquired the 
title of Chandraséz bara. This fable has been explained to me by an ingenious 
Pandit. To the inhabitants of the countries near the fource of the C472, the 
Moon being in the manfion of Róbizi, or the Pleiads, feemed to vanih behind 
the fouthern mountains. Now, when the Moon is in its oppofition to theSun, 
it is the god Cuanpra; but when in conjunction with it, the goddefs Cuan- 
DR, who was in that flate feigned to have conceived the Pulindas mentioned 
in the former Section. The Moon is believed by the Hindu naturalifts to have 
a powerful influence on vegetation, efpecially on certain plants, and, above 
.all, on the Sémalaté, or Moon-plant; but its power, they fay, is greateft at 
the párnzimà, or full, after which it gradually decays, till, on the dark 77’, or 
amévéfya, it wholly vanifhes. This mode of interpretation may ferve as a 
clew for the intricate labyrinth of the Pzrázes, which contain all [the. 
hiftory, phyfiology, and fcience of the Indians and Egyptians, difguifed 
under fimilar fables. We have already made remarks on the region and 
mountains of the Moon, which the Purénas place in the exterior Cufba- 
dwip, or the fouthern parts of Africa; and we only add, that the Pulindas 
"confider the female Moon as a form of the celeftial Tsr, or Isrs, which 
may feem to be incompatible with the mythological fyftem of India: but 
the Hindus have, in truth, an Isis with three forms, called SwAn-pEvr' in 
heaven, Bnuv-prvr' on earth, and Pa'/rA'LA-pEvr in the Stemma regions. ` 
The confort of the Terreftrial Goddefs is named Buv-pz'vA, who refides 
on SuMERU, and is a vicegerent on earth of the three principal deities. 
He feems to be the Bows of the Greek Mythologifts, and the Bupvas of 
ARRIAN; though the Grecian writers. have generally confounded him with 


BUDDHA. * 


Vor, III. 38 TV. When 
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1V. When this earth was covered with waters, Mana’ca’La, who floated on 
their furface, beheld a company of Afar afes, or Nymphs, and. expreffed with 
fuch force his admiration of their beauty, that Miana'ca'rr, his. confort, was 
greatly incenfed, and fuddenly vanifhed. The God, ftung with remorfe, went 
in fearch of her, and with hafty ftrides traverfed:the earth, which then had rifen 
above the waters of the deluge, as they were dried. up or fubfided ; but the 
ground gave way under the preffure of his feet at every ftep, and the-balance of 
the globe was nearly deftroyed. In this diftrefs he was feen by the relenting 
Ca’tr on the fite of Srirangapattana s, and confidering the injury which the-uni- 
- verfe would fuftain by her concealment, fhe appeared in the character. of RA'- 
JARAJE’swarr, and inthe form of adamfel more lovely thanan Ap/aras, on the 
banks of a river fince named C4/i. There at length he faw and approached: 
her in the character of Ra’Jara’je'swara,, and. in the fhape of a beautiful 
youth, They were foon reconciled, and. travelled. together over the world, 
promoting: the increafe of animals.and vegetables, and inftructing mankind in 
agriculture and ufeful arts. At laft they returned to Cufha-daíp, and fettled at 
a place which from them was named:the $?5áz of Ra’jara’yje'swara and Ria 


JARA'JESWA R`, and which appears to be the Ny/a of Arabia, called Elim in Scrip- . 


ture, and E/ Tor by modern geographers: but 4/ Túr belongs properly to-the 
interior dwip of Cufba.. They refided long-in.that ftation, converfing familiarly: 
with men, till the iniquities of later generations. compelled them to difappear ; 


and they have fince been worfhipped-under the titles of Isa’wa; or Isa, and BA'NI, 
or Isr’, 
a 


Sıxce the goddefs Ists made her firft-appcarance in Egypt, that country is 
called her zuzfiug mother in an infcription mentioned by Dioporus, and faid to 
have been found on a pillar in Arabia. She was reported by the Egyptians to 
have been Queen of that country, and is declared in the. Purdus to havé. reigned 

e over 
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over Cufba-dwip within, as her confort has the title, in the Arabian infcrip- 
tion, of King Osiris; conformably, in both inftances, to the characters undcr 
which they appeared on the banks of the Ni/e. The place where Isis was firft 
vifible became of courfe an object of worfhip; but, as it is not particularly no- 
ticed by the mythologifts of the weft, we cannot precifely afcertain its fituation. 
It was probably one of the places in the Delta, each of which was denomi- 
‘nated Istum; -and I think it-was the town of Iszs, near Sebennytus, (a,) now 
called Bha-beit, where the ruins of a magnificent temple, dedicated to Isrs, 
arc ftill to be feen. As Ysırıs came from the weftern peninfula of India, he 
was confidered in Egypé as a foreign divinity, and his temples were built out of 


the towns. 


V. Buava, the author of exiftence, and confort of Amsa‘, the Magna Mater 
of the weftern mythologifts, had refolved to fet mankind an example of per- 
forming religious aufterities, and chofe for that purpofe an Aranya, or uninbabited 
foreft, on the banks of the Nile; but Amsa‘, named alfo Buava’nr and Uw'4, 
being uneafy at his abfence, and gueífing the place of his retirement, affumed 
the character of Arany a-DE' vr, or Goddefs of the Foreft, and appeared {porting 
among the trees at a place called afterwards Cémavana, or the Wood of De- 
fire, from the impreffion which her appearance there made on the amorous deity. 
They retired into an 4fav?, or impervious foreft, whence the Goddefs acquired 
alfo the title of ArAvr-pz'vr; and the fcene of their mutual careffes had the 
name of Bhavétavi-/? bána, which is mentioned in the das. The place of their 


fubfequent refidence near the Nile was denominated Crirévana, or the Grove of 


(aJ Tab. Peutinger. Plin. Steph. Byzantium. 


3B 2 8 Dalliance; 
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Dalliance ; and that where Buava was interrupted in his devotions, was at 
Art called Bhava-fth’én, and feems to be the celebrated Bubaftos, or, in the 
oblique cafe, Burbafton, peculiarly facred to Diana, the Goddefs of Woods. 
From Bbavátavi, which was at fome diftance from the Wie, in the midf of 
an impervious foreft, the Greeks made Butoi in the oblique cafe, whence 


they formed Buto and Buts :. and there alfo ftood.a famous temple of Diana. | 


The fituation of Crirévana cannot be fo eafily afcertained; but it could not 
have been far from the two laft-mentioned places, and was probably in the 
Delta, where we find a moft diftinguifhed temple of Venus at Aphroditopolis, 
(a,) now Atar-bekbi, which, according to StepHanus of Byzantium, was at 
no great diftance from Atridi. The Goddefs had, indeed, laid afide the cha- 
racter of Diana when Brava perceived her, and affumed that of Buava‘nt, or 


Venus. The three places of worfhip here mentioned were afterwards con- 


tinually vifited by numerous pilgrims, whom the Brabmanda-puréns from 


which the whole fable is extracted, pronounces entitled to delight and happinefs 
both in this world and the next. 


BuavESWARA feems to be the Busrris of Egypt; for Srraso afferts,. pofi- 
tively, that no Egyptian king bore that name; though altars, on which men 
were anciently facrificed, were dedicated to Busrris; and the human victims of 
the Hindus were offered to the confort of Buave'swara. The Naramédba, or 
Sacrifice of a man, is allowed by fome ancientauthorities ; but fince it is prohibited 
under pain of the fevereft torture in the next world, by the writers of the Brabma, 
of the / Zitya-purán, and even of the BbZgavat itfelf, we cannot imagine that any 
Brékmen would now officiate at fo horrid a ceremony ; though it is afferted by 


(a) Herod, B. a, C. 42. 


e fome, 
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fome, that the Pémaras, or Pariar nations, in different parts of India, difregard 
the prohibition; and that the Carbaras, who were allowed by Pana'su-RA'MA 
to fettle in the Cógcaz, to facrifice à man, in the courfe of every generation, 
to appeafe the wrath of RE'suca'-Di'vr. 


Before we quit the fubject of avi, we muft add two legends from the 
Brábnénda, which clearly relate to Egypt. A juft and brave king, who reigned 
on the borders of Himélaya, or Imaus, travelled over the world to deftroy 
the robbers who then infefledit; and, as he ufually furprifed them by night, he 
was furnamed NacTAMCHARA. To his fon Nis‘a’cHara, whofe name had the 
fame fignification, he gave the kingdom of Barbara, near the Golden Moun- 
tains, above Syene; and Nis‘a’cuara followed, at firft, the example of his 
father, but at length grew fo infolent as to contend with Inpra, and oppreffed 
both Dévas and Dénavas, who had recourfe to Aravr-pz vr, and folicited her 
protection, The Goddefs advifed them to lie for a time concealed in Swerga, 
by which we muft here underfland the mountains; and when the tyrant rafhly 
attempted to drive her from the banks of the Wile, fhe attacked and flew 
him. The Dévas then returned finging her praifes; and on the {pot where 
fhe fought with Nis‘a’cuara they raifed a temple, probably a pyramid, which 
from her was called Atav?-mandira. Two towns in Egypt are ftill known to 
the Copts by the names of /fffi, Aifieb, and Izfu; and to both of them the Greeks 
gave that of Apbroditopolis. The diftrict round the moft northerly of them is 
to this day named Jéri#, which M. D'AuvirLz with good reafon thinks a cor- 
ruption of Aphrodite; but Atavimandir is Atifi to the fouth of A/kébirab, not 
the Atf or Itfa near Thebes, which alfo is mentioned in the Purdnas, and 
faid to have ftood in the fore(ts of Tapas. l 

, . A 
Another 
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Another title of the Goddefs was Asura’ra’, which fhe derived from the fol. 
lowing adventure, Vijava' swa, or vifforious on horfeback, was a virtuous and 
powerful king of the country round the Nifhadba Mountains; but his firft 
minifter, having revolted from him, collected an army of M/éch’has in the hills, 


of Gandba-mádas, whence he defcended in force, gave battle to his mafter, 


took him prifoner, and ufurped the dominion of his country. The royal cap-. 


tive, having found means to efcape, repaired to the banks of the Có, and 
fixing eight {harp iron {pikes ina circle at equal diftances, placed himfelf in 
the centre, prepared for death, and refolved to perform the moft rigorous acts 
of devotion. Within that circle he remained a whole year, at the clofe of 
which the Goddefs appearcd to him, iffuing like a flame from the eight iron 
points; and prefenting him with a weapon called Aftéré-mudgara, or a ftaff 
armed with eight {pikes fixed in an iron ball, fhe affured him, that all men, 
who fhould fee that ftaff in his hand, muff either fave themfelves by precipitate 
flight, or would fall dead and mangled on the ground. The king received 
the weapon with confidence, faon defeated the ufurper, and erected a pyramid 
in honour of the Goddefs, by the name of AsurA'gRA-pEvr. The writer of 
the Puréna places it near the CZ/? river in the woods of Tapas ; and adds, that 
all fuch as vifit it will receive affiftance from the Goddefs for a whole 
year. Atan means eight; and the word dra properly fignifies the /poke of 
a wheel, yet is applied to any thing refembling it; but, in the popular 
Indian diale&s, afbta is pronounced 4tt; and the appearance, which STRABO 
mentions, of the Goddefs ArnmopiTE under the name of ATTaRAa, muft, I 
think, be the fame with that of Asura’ra’. The 4btaroth of the Hebrews, 
and the old Perfian word affárab, now written fitérab, (or a fiar ub eight 
rays,) are moft probably derived from the two Sanferit words. Though the 
place where Vrjayas'wa raifed his pyramid, or temple, was named Afbtéré- 

JP bán 


re 
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fr bán, yet, as the Goddefs to whom he infcribed it was no other than Avavr- 
dévt, it has retained. among the Copzs the appellation of Atf, or Atfu, and 
was’ called Apbroditopolis by. the. Greeks: it is below Akbmim, on the weftern 
bank of the Ni. 


VI. Among the legends concerning. the transformation of D&'vr', or dícu 
wori, we find a wild aftronomical tale inthe Néfatya Sazbità, or Hiftory 
of the Indian Castor and Porsuk, In one & her forms, it feems, fhe ap- 
peared. as Pnasua, or Light, and affumed the füape of Afwind, or a mare, 
which is. the firft of the lunar manfions.  Fhe Sun approached: her in the form. 
of a horfe; and he no fooner had: touched her noftrils with his, than fhe con- 
ceived the twins, who, after their birth, were called 4/wini-cumdrau,.or the 
two fons of Aswini. Being left by their parents, who knew their deftiny, 
they were adopted by Brauma’, who entrufted them to the care of his fon 
Dacsua; and, under that fage preceptor, they leárned the whole Ayurvéda, 
or fyftem of medicine, In their early age they travelled over the world, per- 
forming wonderful cures. on: gods and: men; and they are generally painted 
om horfeback,. in the forms of beautiful youths, armed with javelins. At firft 
they refided on the Cz/a Mountains, near Colchis; but Inpza, whom they had: 
inftructed in the fcience. of healing, gave them a’ ftation in Egypt, near the 
river CáD, and their new abode was-from them called Afwi-fP bán. As medi- 
cated baths were.among their molt powerful remedies, we find’ near their 
feat a pool, named Abhimatada, or granting what is defired; and a place called 
Rápa-yauvana-ff'bala, or. the land of beauty and youth. According to-{ome au- 
thorities, one of them had the name of A'swiw, and the other of CUMAR; 
one of Na'saTva, the other of DasnA; but, by the better opinion, thofe 
appellations are to be ufed in the: düal number, and applied: to them both. 
They are alfo called ASWANA'SAU, or.AÁswacANA'AU, becaufe their mother 

1 i conceived 
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conceived them by her woffrils: but they are confidered as united fo inti- 
mately, that each feems either, and they are often held to be one individual deity. 
As twin brothers, the two Dasras, or Cuma’ras, are evidently the Droscorr 
of the Greeks; but when reprefented as an individual, they feem to be /Escu- 
LAPIUS, which my Pandit fuppofes to be AswtcuLaAPa, or Chief of the race 
of Afwi. That epithet might, indeed, be applied to the Sun; and./Escu- 


LAPIUS, according to fome of the weftern mythologifts, was a form of the Sun 


himfelf. The adoption of tle twins by Bramma‘, whofe favourite bird was. 


the phoenicopteros, which the Europeans changed into a fwan, may have given 
rife to the fable of Lepa:. but we cannot wonder at the many diverfities in the 
old mythological fyftem, when we find in the ParZzas themfelves very different 
genealogies of the fame divinity, and very different accounts of the fame ad- 


venture. 


ZJEscULAPIUS, or ÁscLEPIUS, was a fon of APorro; and his mother, accord- 
ing to the Phenicians, was a goddefs, that is, a form of De’vr. He too 
was abandoned by his parents, and educated by AvroLAvs, the fon of Arcas, 
(a) The Afwiculapas, or Afclepiades, had extenfive fettlements in 7; beffaly, 
(2,) and, I believe, in-Mefenia. The word Æfwim feems to have given a 


name. to the town of /ffpbyais, now Asfun; in Upper Egypt; for Afwa, a Horfe, 


is indubitably changed by the Perfíass into 4f, or Afp: but Afwi-Phdn was 
probably the town of Abydus in the Thebais; and might have been fo named 
from Abbida, a contraction of APbimatada: for STRABO informs us, that it was 
anciently a very large city, the {fecond in Egypt, after Thebes; that it flood 
about feven miles and a half to the weft of the Nile; that a celebrated tem- 


(a) Paufan. B. 7. C. 23 É (B) -PRufan, B. 8. C. 25. 
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ple of Ostris was near it, and a magnificent edifice in it, called the palace : 
of Mrmnon; that it was famed alfo for a well, or pool of water, with winding 
fteps all round it; that the ftructure and workmanfhip of the refervoir were 
very fingular, the {tones ufed in it of an aftonifhing magnitude, and the fculp- 
ture on them excellent, (¢.) Heroporus infifts that the names of thc Dros- 
curr were unknown to the Egyptians; but fince it is pofitively afferted in the 
Purénas, that they were venerated on the banks of the Nile, they muft have been 
revered, I prefume, in Egypt under other names. Indeed, Harpocrartes and 
HarrroMzNION, the twin fons Osiris and Isis, greatly refemble the Dros- 


‘curt of the Grecian Mythologitfts. 


VII. Before we enter on the next legend, I muft premife, that 4a, pro-. 
nounced fra, is the root of a Sanfcrit verb fignifying praife, and fynonymous- 
with Za, which oftener occurs in the Véda. ‘The Rigvéda begins with the 
phrafe Agnim ilé, or, I fing praife to fire. Visnu then had two warders of 
his ethereal palace, named Jaya and Vijaya, who carried the pride of office 
_to fuch a length, that they infulted the feven Mabarfbis, who had come, with 
SANACA at their head, to prefent their adorations: but the offended Rifbis 
pronounced an imprecation on the infolent warders, condemning them to be 
adbóyóni, or born below, and to .pafs through three mortal forms before they 
could be re-admitted to the divine prefence. In confequence of this execra- 
tion, they firft appeared on earth as Hrranya’csHA, or Golden-eyed ; and Hr- 
R ANY ACASIPU, or Clad in gold; fecondly, as Ra'vANA and CUMBHACARNA; and 


laftly, as Cansa and SISUPA'LA. 


In their firft appearance they were the twin fons of Cas’yapa and Dirr, Be» 
fore their birth, the body of their mother blazed like the fun; and the Dévatas, 


(a) Strabo, B. 9. p. 434, 438. 
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unable to bear its exceflive beat and light, retired to the banks of the C43, 
tefolving to lie concealed till fhe was delivered; but the term of her geftation 
was folong, and her labour fo difficult, that they remained a thoufand years near 
the holy river, employed in acts of devotion. At length Devr appeared to 
them in a new character, and had afterwards the title of l'or'TA, or Frita’, be- 
caufe fhe was praifed by the Gods in their hymns, when they implored her 
affiftance in the delivery of Dirz, She granted their requeft, and the two 
Daityas were born; after which I‘trra’-pe’vr affured mankind, that any wo. 
man, who fhould fervently invoke her in a fimilar fituation, fhould have im. 
mediate relief. The Dévas erected a temple in the place where fhe made 
herfelf vifible to them, and it was named the Æ béa of Voira’, or Furra’; which 
was probably the town of Idithya, or Ilithya, in Upper Egypt; where facred. 
rites were performed to ExrrrHva, or ErsuTHo, the Lucina of the Latiana, 
. who affifted women in labour. It ftood clofe to the Nile, oppofite to Great 
Apollonopolis, and feems to be the Leucothea of Piiny. This goddefs is now 
invoked in India by women in childbed, and a burnt-offering of certain. per. 
fumes is appropriated to the occafion. _ 


VIII. We read in the Mabad-bimálaya-c banda, that, after a deluge, from 
which very few of the human race were preferved, men became ignorant and 
brutal, without arts or fciences, and even without a regular language; that 
part of Sanc’ha-dwip, in particular, was inhabited by various tribes, who were 
perpetually, difputing; but that I’swara defcended among them, appeafed 
their animofities, and formed them into a community of citizens mixed without 
invidious diftin&ions; whence the place where he appeared was denominated 
Misra-ff bán; that he fent his confort VA'axswaARrY, or the Goddefs of Speech, 
to inftru&t the rifing generations in arts and language; for which purpofe fhe 
alfo vifited the dwip of Cusua. Now the ancient city of Mrsra_ was 


Memphis ; and when the feat of government was transferred to the oppofite fide 
. . € 
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of the river, the new city had likewife the name of Mif, which it fill 
retains; for Zf/kábirab, or the Conquerefs, vulgarly Cairo, is mercly an 


Arabick epithet. 


Va'G18WARA, or Va‘c1'sa’, commonly pronounced Bac'rswan and Baers, 
means the Lord of Speech; but I have feen only one temple dedicated to a 
god with that title: it ftands at Gangépur, formerly Debterea, near Banáres, 
and appears to be very ancient. The image of Va’cr’swara, by the name 
of SiRoDrva, was brought from the weft by a grandfon of Ce’ru-misra, 
defcended from Gaurama, together with that of the God's confort and 
fifter, vulgarly named Bassanr; but the Brébmens on the fpot informed me, 
‘that her true name was Ba'or'swanr, The precife meaning of Sino'pz'va is 
not afcertained: if it be not a corruption of Snr'pz'va, it means the God of 
the Head: but the generality of Brébmens have a fingular diflike to the 
defcendants of Gauram, and object to their modes of worfhip, which feem, 
indeed, not purely Indian. ‘The priefts of Ba’ci/swara, for inftance, offer 
to his confort a lower mantle with a red fringe, and an earthen pot fhaped like 
a coronet, To the god himfelf they prefent a vafe full of arak: and they even 
facrifice a hog to him, pouring its blood before the idol, and reftoring the 
carcafe to its owner; a ceremony which the Egyptians performed in honour 
of Baccnus Osrris, whom I fuppofe to be the fame deity, as I believe the 
Baffarides to have been fo named from Bafari. Several demigods (of whom 
Cicero reckons five) fa) had the name of Baccuus; and it is not impro- 
bable that fome confufion has been caufed by the refemblance of names. 
Thus Ba'crswARA was changed by the Greeks in Baccnus Osiris; and 


(a) De Nat. Deor. 


3C2 _ when 
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when they introduced a foreign name, with the termination of a cafe in thcir 
own tongue, they formed a nominative from it; hence from Buacawa’n alfo 


they firft made Baccuon, and afterwards Baccuos; and, partly from that 


ftrange careleffnefs confpicuous in all their inquiries, partly from the referve ° 


of the Egyptian priefts, they melted the three divinities of Egypt and India 
‘into one, whom they mifcalled Osrris. We have already obferved, that 
Ystris was the truer pronunciation of that name, according to HELLANICUS ; 
though PruTARcn infifts that it fhould be Srris or Sirius: but Ysrris, or 
Iswara, feems in general appropriated to the incarnations of MAHADEVA, 
while Sinis or Sirius was applied to thofe of Visanu. 


IX. When the Péndavas, according to the Vribadbaima, wandered over the 
world, they came to the banks of the Ca/2 river, in Sanc'ba-dwip, where they 


faw a three-eyed man fitting with kingly ftate, furrounded by his people, | 


and by animals of all forts, whom he was inftructing in feveral arts, accord. 

ing to their capacities, To his human fubjects he was teaching agriculture, 

elocution, and writing. The defcendants of Pawpv, having been kindly re- 

ceived by him, related their adventures at his requeft; and he told them, in 

"return, that, having quarrelled, in the manfion of Brana’, with Dacsua, 
- his father-in-law, he was curfed by Menu, and doomed to take the form of a 
Mánava, or man, whence he was named on earth A’Manr’swara; that his faith- 

ful confort transformed herfelf into the river CD, and purified his people; 

"while he guided them with the ftaff of empire, and gave them inftruction, 
of which he had found them in great need. The place, where he refided, 

was called Zmanéfwara-fP bán, or the feat of A’man, or A’mon, which can 

be no other than the Amonno of Scripture, tranflated Dio/polis by the Seventy 

Interpreters; but it was Dio/polis between the canals of the Delta, near 
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the fea and the lake Mangal; for the Prophet Nanum (a) defcribes it asa 
town fituated among rivers, with waters round about it, and the fea for its 
rampart; fo that it could not be either of the towns named alío Diofpolis in 
Upper Egypt; and the Hindu author fays exprefsly, that it.lay to the north of 
Himádri. 


Having before declared my opinion, that the Nopb of the three greater Pro- 
phets was derived from Nabbas, or the /ty, and was properly called Nabha~ 
ifwara-fP hin, or Nabba-ff'bán, Y have little to add here. Hosea once calls 
it Mopb, (5,) and the- Chaldean paraphraft, Mapbes; while Rabbi Kimcut 
afferts, that Moph and .Nepb. were one and the fame town. The Seventy 
always render it Memphis, which Copts and Arabs pronounce Mezuf or Menf; 
‘and though I am well aware that fome travellers, and men of learning, deny 
the modern Menf to be on the fite of Memphis, yet in the former Section I 
have given my reafons for diffenting from them, and obferved, that Memphis 
occupied a vaft extent of ground along the Nile, confifting, in fact, of feveral 
towns or divifions, which had become contiguous by the acceffion of new build- 
ings. May not the words Noph and Menf have been taken from Nabba and 
Mánava, fince Nabbéménava, as a title of Iswara, would fignify the celefial 
man? The Egyptian priefts had nearly the fame ftory which we find in the 
Puráns; for they related, that the ocean formerly reached to the {pot where 
Memphis was built by king Mixzs, Mixas, or Mrnevas,; who forced the fea 
back, by altering the courfe of the Ne, which, depofiting its mud in immenfe 


quantities, gradually formed the Delta. 


(a) Chi 3. v. 8. i (2) Ch. 9. v. 6 


Diofpolis,, 
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Diofpolis, diftinguifhed by the epithet great, was a name of Thebes, which 
was alfo called the City of the Sun, (4) from a celebrated temple dedicated 
to that luminary, which I fuppofe to be the S#ryéfwara-Phén of the old 
Hindu writers. The following legend concerning it is extracted from the 
Bháfcara-mábátmya. The fon of SowAnAjA, named PusuPAcETU, having 
inherited the dominions of his father, neglected his publick duties, contemned 
the advice of his minifters, and abandoned himfelf to voluptuoufnefs ; till 
Burma, fon of Pa’mara, (or of an outcaft,) defcended from the hills of 
Nilédri, and laid fiege to his metropolis. The prince, unable to defend it, 
made his efcape, and retired to a wood on the banks ofthe Cá. There, 
having bathed in the facred river, he performed penance for his former dií- 
folute life, ftanding twelve days on one leg, without even tafting water, and 
with his cyes fixed on the Sun; thé regent of which appeared to him in the 
character of Su'RvESWARA, commánding him to declare what he moft de- 
fired. ** Grant me mécfha, or beatitude, " faid Pusupace’ru, proftrating 
himfelf before the deity ; who bade him be patient, affured him that his 
offences were expiated, and promifed to deftroy his enemies with intenfe 
heat; but ordered him to raife a temple, infcribed to Su'nvEswana, on the 
‘very fpot where he then ftood; and declared that he would efface the 
fins of all fuch pilgrims as fhould vifit it with devotion, He alfo directed 
his votary, who became, after his reftoration, a virtuous and fortunate monarch, 
to celebrate a yearly feftival in honour of Su’ryva, on the feventh lunar day, 
in the bright half of Mégha. We need only add, that Heliopolis, in Lower 
Egypt, though a literal tranflation of Sárya-ff'bán, could not be the fame 
place, as it was not on the banks of the Nile. 


X. One of the wildeft fictions, ever invented by mythologifts, is told in — 
the Pádma and the Bhdgavar; yet we find an Egyptian tale very fimilar to it. 
. 


(2) Diod. Sic. B. 2. c. 1. ; 
, : The 


3 
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The wife of Ca’s'ya, who had been the guru, or fpiritual guide, of Cristina, 
complained to the incarnate God, that the ocean had fwallowed up her children 
near the plain of Prabbd/a, or the weftern coaft of Gujara, now called Gujarat; 
and fhe fupplicated him to recover them. Crisuna haftened to the fhore, 
and being informed by the Sea-god, that Sanc’Ha’sura, or Pa'wcuaJANYA, 
had carried away the children of his preceptor, he plunged into the waves, and 
foon arrived at Cufha-dwip, where he inftruted the Cufila-céjas in the whole 
fyftem of religious and civil duties, cooled and embellifhed the peninfula, 
which he found fmoking from the various conflagrations which had: happened 
to it, and placed the government of the country on a fecure and permanent 
bafis. He then difappeared; and, having difcovered the haunt of Sanc’na‘suRA,, 
engaged and flew him, after a long conflict, during which the ocean was vio- 
lently agitated, and the land overflowed; but, not finding the Brábmes's chil- 
dren, he tore the monfter from his fhell, which he carried with him as a me- 
morial of his victory, and ufed afterwards in battle by way ofa trumpet. As 
he was proceeding to Varéha-dwip, or Europe, he was met by Varuna, the 
chief God of the Waters, who affured him pofitively, that the children of Ca's'v4 
were not in his domains. The preferving power then defcended to Yamapuri, 
the infernal city, and, founding the fhell Pénchajanya, ftruck fuch terrour into 
Yama, that he ran forth to make his proftrations, and reftored the children, 
with whom Crisana returned to their mother. 


Now it is related by Prurarcn, (2,) that GanMATHONE, queen of Egypt, 
having loft her fon, prayed fervently to Is1$,0n whofe interceffion Osrris defcended 


(5) On Rivers, art. Nile; 
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to the fhades, and reftored the prince to life; in which fable Osrris appears to ' 
be Crisuna, the Zac£ divinity. Garmatho, or Garbatbo, was the name of-a 

hilly diftrict, bordering on the land of the Troglodytes, or Sanc’héfuras; and 

Ethiopia was in former ages called Egypt. The flood in that country is men- 

tioned by Crprenus, and faid to have happened fifty years after Crcrops, the 

firft king of Athens, had begun his reign. Abyfinia was laid wafte by a flood, 

. according to the Chronicle of Axum, about 1600 years before the birth of Curist, 

(a3) and Cecrops, we are told, began to reign 1657 years before that epoch; 

but it muft be confeffed that the chronology of ancient Greece is extremely 

uncertain, 


XI. Having before alluded to the legends of Gurra and Carpama, we fhall 
here fet them down more at large, as they are told in the Purduas, entitled Brah- 
manda and Scánda, the fecond of which contains very valuable matter concerning 
Egypt and other countries in the weft. Su’rya having directed both gods and men 
to perform facred rites in honour of Visunv, for the purpofe of counteracting the 
baneful influence of Sant, they all followed his directions, except Mana’pr'va, 
who thought fuch homage inconfiftent with his,exalted character ; yet he found it 
neceflary to lic for a time concealed, andretiredto Barbara, in Sane’ ha-dwip, where 
he remained feven years hidden in the mud, which covered the banks of the Cali: 
hence he acquired the title of Gupte'swara. The whole world felt the lofs of his 
vivifying power, which would long have been fufpended, if Manpapa, the fon of 
CusHMANDA, had not fled, to avoid the punifhment of his vices and crimes, into 
Cufha-dwip ; where he became a fincere penitent, and wholly devoted himfelf l 


to the worfhip of Mans'prva, conftantly finging his praife, and dancing in 


(a) Bruce's Travels, vol. I. 398. B 


e f honour 
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honour of him: the people, ignorant of his former diffolute life, took him for 
a holy man and loaded him with gifts till he became a chief among the vo- 
taries of the concealed God, and at length formed a defign of reítoring him to 
light. With this view he paffed a whole night in Cardama-/Phan, chanting 
hymns to the mighty power of deftruction and renovation, who, pleafed with 
his piety and his mufick, ftarted from the mad, whence he was named Carpa- 
MESWARA, and appeared openly on earth; but, having afterwards met Sa- 
NAISCHARA, who fcornfully exulted on his own power iz compelling the Lord of 
three Worlds to. conceal bimfelf in a fen, he was abafhed by the taunt, and af- 
cended to his palace on the top of Czi/Zz. 


GuPTESWARA-STHAN, abbreviated into Gupta, on the banks of the Nie, 
is the famed town Coptos, called Gupt or Gypt to this day, though the Arabs, 
as ufual, have fubftituted their kéf for the true initial letter of that ancient word: 
I am even informed, that the land of Egypt is diftinguifhed in fome of the 
Puranas by the name of Gupia-ff'báz; and I cannot doubt the information, 
though the original paffages have not yet been produced to me, Near Gupta 
was Cardamaff'bali, which I fuppofe to be Thebes, or part of it; and Cap- 
mus, whofe birth-place it was, I conceive to be Iswara, with the title Car- 
DAMA; who invented the fpem of letters, or at leaft arranged them as they 
appear in the Sanferit grammars: the Greeks, indeed, confounded Carpamr’- 
swara with Carpama, father of Varuna, who lived on the weftern coafts 
of Afia; whence Capmus is by fome,caled an Egyptian, and by others, a 
‘Phenician; but it muft be allcwed, that * writers of the Purdénas alfo have 
caufed infinite confufion by telling the fame ftory in many different ways; and the 
two CanpAMas may, perhaps, be one and the fame perfonage. 


Vor. III. Ddd * CADMUS 
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* Capmus was born, fays Droporus (a), at Thebes in Egypi> he had fe~ 
e veral fons, and a daughter named Semezs, who became pregnant, and, in 
* the feventh month, brought forth an imperfect male child greatly refembling: 
e Osiris; whence the Greeks believed, that Osrmis was the fon of Capmus 
* and SemrLE” Now I cannot help believing, that Osrris of Thebes was 
Iswara {pringing, after his concealment for fever years, from the mud ¢Car- 
dama) of the river Syéalà, which is a Pauranic name for the Mile: what- 
ever might have been the grounds of fo ftrange a legend, it probably gave 
_ rife to the popular Egyptian belief, that the human race were produced from 
“the mud of that river; fince the appearance of Carpame’swara -revivified 


nature and replenifhed the earth. with plants and animals. 


XII. The next legend is yet ftranger, but not more abfurd than a ftory; 
which we fhall find among the Egyptians, and which in part refembles it. 
Mana'pe'va and Pa’rvati were playing with dice at the ancient game of Cha- 
turanga, when they difputed and parted in wrath; the goddef retiring to the 
foreft of Gauri, and the god repairing to Cubadwip: they feverally per- 
formed rigid acts of devotion to the Supreme Being; but the fires, which 
they kindled, blazed fo vehemently as to threaten a general conflagration. ‘The 
Dévas in great alarm haftened to BranMa’, who led them to Mana'pz'va, and 
fupplicated him to recall. his confort; but the wrathful deity only anfwered, that fhe 
muft come by her own free choice: they accordingly difpatched Ganca’, the ri- 
ver-goddefs, who prevailed on Pahari to return to him on condition that his 
love for her fhould be reftored. The celeftial mediators then employed Ca’ma- 
Drva, who wounded Siva with one of his owery arrows; but the angry divinity 


(a) B. 1.. C. 13. 


reduced 
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reduced him to afhes with a.flame from his eye: Pa’rvati foon after pre- 
fented herfelf before him in the form of a Cirá/z, or daughter of a mountaineer, 
and, fecing him enamoured of her, refumed her own fhape. In the place 
where they were reconciled, a grove fprang up, which was named Cámavana; 
. and the relenting god, in the character of Ca’me’swara, confoled the afflicted 
Reti, the widow of Ca’ma, by affuring her, that fhe fhould rejoin her huf- 
band, when he fhould be born again in the form of Prabyumna, fon of 
Crisuwa, and fhould put Sampara to death. This favourable prediction . 
was in due time accomplifhed; and Prapyumna having fprung to life, he 
was inftantly feized by the demon ‘Sampara, who placed him in a cheft, which 
he threw into the ocean; but a large fih, which had fwallowed the cheit, 
was caught in a net, and carried to the palace of a tyrant, where the unfortunate 
Retr had been compelled to do-menial fervice: it was her lot to open the fith, 
and, feeing an infant in the cheft, fhe nurfed him in private, and educated 
him till he had fufficient ftrength to deftroy the malignant Sampara. He had 
before confidered Retr as his mother; but, the minds of them both being ir- 
radiated, the prophecy of Mana’pr’va was remembered, and the god of Love 
was again united with the goddefs of Pleafure. One of his names was Pusu- 
' PADHANVA, Or with a flowery bow;.and he had a fon VisvapHANVa, from 
whom VijavabHANVA and CigTiDHANVA lineally fprang; but the two laft, 
with whom the race ended, were furnamed Caun’apa, for a reafon which fhall 


prefently be difclofed, 


VisVADHANVA, with his youthful companions, was hunting on the fkirts of F- 
MALAYA, where he faw a white elephant of an amazing fize with four tufks, who was. 
difporting himfelf with his females: the prince imagined him to be Arra’vata, ` 
the great elephant of InpRa, and ordered a circle to be formed round him ; but 

Ddda the 
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the noble beaft broke through the toils, and the hunters purfued him from: 
country to country, till they came to the burning fands of Barbara, where 
his courfe was fo much impeded, that he affumed his true fhape of a Réebafa, 
and began to bellow with the found of a large drum, called dendu, from 
which he had acquired the name of Duwpvusur. The fon of Cama, inftead 
of being difmayed, attacked the giant, and, after an obftinate combat, flew him ; 
but was aftonifhed on feeing a beautiful youth rife from the bleeding body, with 
the countenance and form of a Gasdbarva, or celeftial quirifter; who told him, 
before he vanifhed, that * he had been expelled for a time from the heavenly: 
* manfions, and, as a punifhment for a great offence, had been condemned: 
* to país.through a mortal ftate in the fhape of a giant, with a power to 
* take other forms; that his crime was expiated by death, but that the prince 
** deferved, and would receive, chaftifement, for molefüng an elephant, who. 
* was enjoying innocent pleafures.” ‘The place, where the white elephant re- 
fumed the fhape of a Rafbefz, was called Rácfbafa-/Pbán; and that, where 
he was killed, Dazudubbi-máre-ffbám, or Rácfbafa-mócfbana, becaufe he there 
acquired mégha, or a releafe from his mortal body: it is declared in the Urta- 
ra-charitra, that a pilgrimage to thofe places, with the performance of cer- 
tain holy rites, will ever fecure the pilgrims.from the dread of giants and evil 


fpirits. 


CaNTACA, the younger brother of Duwpusur, meditated vengeance, 
and affuming the character of a Brébmen, procured an introduction to Vis- 
VADHANWA as a perfon eminently fkilled in the art of cookery: he was 
accordingly appointed chief cook, and, a number of Brébmens having been. 
invited to a folemn entertainment, he ftewed a cuhapa or corpfe, (fome fay 
putrid: ffb,) and gave it in foup to the guefts; who, difcoveripg the abominable. 


4 


affront; 
e 
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affront, were enraged at the king, ‘telling him, that he fhould live twelve years 
as a night-wanderer feeding on cunzpas, and that Caunapa fhould be the furname 
of his defcendarits: fome add, that, as foon as this curfe was pronounced, the body 
of VisvapHanwa became feftzring and ulcerous, and that his children inherited 


the Idathfome difeafe. 


We find clear traces of this wild ftory in Egypt; which from Ca’ma was for- 
merly named Chemia, and it is to this day known by the name of Chemi to 
the few old Egyptian. families, that remain: it has been conjectured, that the 
more modern Greeks formed the word Chemia from this name of Egypt, whence 
they derived their firt knowledge of Chenifiry. The god Carmis was the fame, 
according to PLuTARcH, with Oavs the Elder, or one of the ancient Apor- 
Los; but he is defcribed as very young and beautiful, and his confort was 
named Ruvmria; fo that he bears a {trong refemblance to Ca’ma, the hufband 
of Reri, or the Cuprp of the Hindus: there were two gods named Cupp, 
fays ÆLran (a), the elder of whom was the fon of Lucina, and the lover, 
if not the hufband, of Venus: the younger was her fon. Now Smu or Ty- 
PHON, fays Heroporus, wifhed to deftroy Orus, whom Latowna concealed 
ina grove of the ifland Cbezzzis, in a lake-near Butus; but SMu, or Sampar, 
found means to kill him, and Jeft him in the waters, where Isis found him 
and reftored him to life (2). ÆLran fays, that the Sun, a form of Osiris, 
being difpleafed with Cupip, threw him into the ocean, and gave him a fhell 
for his abode: Smu, we are told, was at length defeated and killed by Orus. We 
have faid, that Ca’ma was born again in this lower world, or became Adbéyéni, not 


as a punifhment for his offence, which that word commonly implies, but as a miti- 
(a) B.14. C28. ` (6) Diod. Sic. B. 14. 


gation 
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gation of the chaftifement, which he had received from Iswara, and as a fa- 
vour conferred on him in becoming a fon of Vrsuwv: this may, therefore, be 
the origin both of the name and the ftory of Apowis; and the yearly la- 
mentations of the Syrien damfels may have taken rife from the ditties chanted 
by Reri, together with the .4p/arafes, or nymphs, who had attended Cama, 
when he provoked the wrath of Maua’pe’va: one of the fweeteft meafures 
in Sanferit profody has the name of Rezi vilépa, or the dirge of Retr. 


In the only remaining accounts of Egyptian Mythology, we find three kings 
of that country, named Camepais, which means in Copzck, according to Ja- 
BLONSKI, the guardian divinity of Egypt (a): the hiftory of thofe kings is very 
obfcure; and whether they have any relation to the three defcendants of Ca’- 
ma, I cannot pretend to determine. The Caunapas appear to be the Néxwes 
npiseos Íuppofed to have reigned in Egypt; for we learn from SvwczLLvs (2 J, 
that the Egyptians had a ftrange tale concerning a dynaíty of dead men; that 
is, according to the Hindus, of men afflicted with fome fphacelous diforder, and, 
moft probably, with -Elepbantiafis. The feat of Cunapa feems to have been ` 
Canobus, or Canopus, not far from Alexandria: that Canopus died there of a 
loathfome difeafe was afferted by the Greek Mythologifts, according to the writer of 
the Great Etymological Diétionary under the word ‘Eawsov; and he is generally 
reprefented in a black fhroud with a cap clofely fitted to his head, as if his 
drefs was intended to conceal fome offenfive malady; whence the potters of 
Canopus often made pitchers with covers in the form of a clofe cap. His 
tomb was to be feen at Helenium, near the town which bore his name; but 
that of his wife (who, according to EpipHanrus, was named EuMENU' THIS) was 
in a place called Méenutbis, at the diftance of two ftadia. There were two 


_ (a) See Alphab. Tibet. p. 145. (5) P. 40, cited by Mr. Bryan. ` 
è temples 
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temples at Canopus; the more ancient infcribed to Hercuxss, which ftood in 
"the fuburbs (2), and the more modern, but of greater celebrity, raifed in honour 
ef Serapis (2). Now there feems to be no fmall affinity between the cha- 
racters of Dunpuu and Antus, of VisvapHanwa and HercuLes; many 
heroes of antiquity (Cic&no reckons up fix, and others forty-three, fome of 
whom were peculiar to Egypt) had the title of HercuLes; and the Greeks, 
after their fafhion, afcribed to one the mighty’ achievements of them all. 
Anraus was, like Dunpav, a favourite fervant of Ostr1s, who intrufted part 
of Egypt to his government; but, having in fome refpect mifbehaved, he was 
depofed, abfconded; and was hunted by HercuLres through every corner of 
Africa: hence I conclude, that Dandbu-mdra-fi’ hőn. was the town, called Auten 
by the Egyptians, and. Anteopolis by the Greeks, where a temple was raifed and 
facrifices made to Anrus, in hopes of obtaining protection againft other de- . 
mons and giants.  Rdcfbafa-/Pbéx feems to be the Rbacotis of the Greeks, 
which Ceprenus calls in the oblique cafe Rbakbaffz: it ftood on the fite of 
the prefent Mexandria, and muft in former ages have been a place of confi- 
derable note; for Priwv tells us, that an old. king of ZEgygtt, named Mes- 
PHEES, had erected two obelifks in it, and that fome older kings of that country 
had built forts there, with garrifons in them, againft the pirates who infefted 
the coaft (c). When HercuLes had put on the fatal robe, he was afflicted, 
like VisvapHanwa’, with a loathfome and excruciating difeafe, through the ven- 
geance of the dying Nessus: others relate (for the fame fable is often diffe- 
rently told by the Greeks) that HercuLes was covered with gangrenous ulcers 
from the venom of the Lernean ferpent, and was cured in Phenice at a place 


called ke (the cco of Scripture) by the juice of a plant, which abounds 


(a) Herod. B. 2. (4) Strabo, B. 17. (ec) Lib. 36. Cap. 9. 


H 
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both in that fpot and on the banks of thé Nile (a). The Greeks, who cer- 
` tainly migrated from Egypt, carried with them the old Egyptian and Indian 
legends, and endeavoured (not always with fuccefs) to appropriate a foreign 
fyftem to their new fettlements: all their heroes or demigods, named HERACLES 
by them, and HzncuLzs by the Latians (if not by the okans), were fons 
of. JUPITER, who is reprefented in India both by Hera, or Siva, and by Herr’ 
er Visuwv; nor can I help füfpe&ing, that HiencuLzs is the fame with Hexa- 
CULA, commonly pronounced Hercul, and fignifying the ace of Hera or 
‘Hert. CThofe heroes are celebrated in the concluding book of the Mababhé- 
vat, entitled Herivenfa; and Arran fays, that the Surafeni, or. people of 
Mat’ burà, worfhipped e by hom he: muft, have meant Criswa and : 
his defcendants. : 


` Inthe Canopean temple of Szraprs; the ftatue. of the god was decorated: with 
a Cerberus and a Dragon; whence the learned exandrians concluded, that he 
was the fame with Pruto: his image had been brought from Sivope by the 
command of one of the Prolemies,: beforé whofe time he was hardly known in 
Egypt. Szrarts, I believe, is the fame with Yama or PruTO; ándihis. name a 
feems derived from the compound rapa, implying żbirf of blood: the fun in 
Bbádra had the title of Yama, but the Egyptians gave that of Prvro, fays 
Porpuyry, to the great lumiņary near the winter folftice (2). Yama,. the 
regent of hell, has two dogs, according to the Purduas, one of thém,- named 
Cersura and Sasara, or varied; the other Sva'Ma, or black; the. frt of 
whom is alfo called Tris‘iras, or with three heads, and has the additional epithets 
of Calmáfba, Chitra, and Cirmira, all fignifying Jfained, or fpotted : in Puiny, the 


(2) Steph. Byzant. under Jie. (b) Cited-by Eufeb, . 
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words Cimmerium and Certerion feem ufed as fynonymous (2); but, however 
that may be, the Cersuaa of the Hindus is indubitably the Cerserus of the 
Greeks, The Dragon of Szrapis I fuppofe to be the Sébaságe, which is de- 
{cribed as in the infernal regions by the auchor of the Bbgevar. 


Having now clofed my remarks on the parallel divinities of Egypt and 
India, with references to the ancient geography of the countries adjacent to 
the Nile, I cannot end this fection more properly than with an account of the 
Fainas and the three principal deities of that fect; but the fubje& is dark, becaule 
the Brébmens, who abhor tae followers of Jina, either know little of them, or 
are unwilling to make them the fubjeét of converfation: what they have deigned 


to communicate, I now offer to the fociety. 


Toward the middle of the period, named Padmaca/pa, there was fuch a want 
of rain for many fucceffive years, that the greateft part of mankind perifhed, 
and Brana’ himfelf was grieved by the diftrefs, which prevailed in the 
univerfe:  RiPuNJAYA then reigned in the weft of Cufba-dwip, and, feeing 
his kingdom defolate, came to end his days at Cast. Here we may remark, 
that Cf, or the Splendid, (a name retained by.Prorzwv in the word Cofdia) 
is called Banéres by the Moguls, who-have-tranfpofed two of the letters in its 
ancient epithet Vérduest; a name, in fome degree preferved alfo by the Greeks 
in the word ornis on the Ganges; for, when old Cá, or Caffidia, was 
deftroyed by Buacawan, according to the Puranas, or by Baccuus, according 
to Dionysius Psrieceres, it was rebuilt at fome diftance from its former fite, 


near a place called Sivabar, and had the name of Vérdnas, or Aornis, which we 


(a) Lib. 6. C.6. : 
Vor. IIL. Eee ` find 


"AP 
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find alfo written Avernus: the word Vérénast may be taken, as fome Brébmens 
have conjectured, from the names of two rivulets, Varuna and 44$, between 
which the town ftands; but more learned grammarians deduce it from vara, or 
moft excellent, and anas, or water, whence come Vérduasi, an epithet of Ganga, 
and Vardénast (formed by Pa'wiwr's rule) of the city raifed on her bank. To 
proceed: Bramma’ offered Ripunjaya the dominion of the whole earth, 
with C4f for his metropolis, directing bim to collect the fcattered remains of the 
human race, and to aid them in forming new fettlements; telling him, that -his 
name fhould thenceforth be Divo'pa’sa, or Servant of Heaven. The wife prince 
was unwilling to accept fo burdenfome an office, and propofed as the condi- 
tion of his acceptance, that the glory, which he was to acquire, fhould be 
exclufively his own, and that no Dévat@ fhould remain in his capital : BnAHMA, 
not without reluétance, affented; and even Mana'pEva, with his attendants, 
left their favourite abode at CZ// and retired to the Mandara hills near the fource 
of the Ganges. The reign of Divopas began with atts of power, which 
alarmed the gods; he depofed the Sun and Moon from their feats, and appointed 
other regents of them, making alfo a new fort of fire: but the inhabitants of 
Cáfi were happy under his virtuous government. The deities, however, were: 
jealous, and Mana'pz'va, impatient to revifit his beloved city, prevailed on 
them to affume different fhapes, in order to feduce the king and his people. 
Dz'vi tempted them, without fuccefs, in the forms of fixty-four Yégizis, or- 
female anachorets: the twelve ’dityas, or Suns, undertook to corrupt them; 
but, afhamed of their failure, remained in the holy town: next appeared 
Gauz'sa, commiffioned by his father Maua'pz'va, in the garb of an aftrono- 
mer, attended by others of his profeffion, and affifted by thirty-fix Vaindyacis, 
or Généfis, who were his female defcendants ; and by their help he began to change 

the 
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the difpofition of the people, and to prepare them. for the coming of the three 
principal deities. 


Visuwu came in the character of Jina, irveighing againft facrifices, prayers, 
pilgrimage, and the ceremonies prefcribed by the Véda, and zíferting, that all 
true religion confifted ‘in killing no creature that bad life: his confort Jav A'px'vi 
preached this new doctrine to her own fex; and the inhabitants of C4 were 
perplexed with doubts. He was followed by Mana’pe’va, in the form of 
AnHAN or MAHIMAN, accompanied by his wife Manua/MA'NvA, with a multitude 
of male and female attendants: he fupported the tenets of Jina, alledging his 
own fuperiority óver Bramma’ and Visunu, and referring, for the truth of his 
allegation, to Jina himfelf, who fell proftrate before him; and they travelled 
together over the world, endeavouring to fpread their herefies. At length ap- 
peared Brana’ in the figure of Buppaa, whofe confort was named ViJNY'A : 
he confirmed’ the principles inculcated by his predeceffors, and, finding the peo- 
ple feduced, he began, in the capacity of a Brébmez, to corrupt the mind of the 
king.  Divo'pa'sa liftened to- him with complacency, loft his dominion, and 
gave way to Mana'pz'va, who returned to his former place of refidence; but the 
depofed king, refle&ing too late on his weakneís, retired to the banks of the 
Gma, where he built a fortrefs, and began to build a city on the fame plan 
with Cás? : the ruins of both are- ftill to be feen near Cbamwoc about fourteen 
miles above the confluence. of the Guti with the Ganges and about twenty to the 
north of Bezáres, Iv is added, that Mama'pEva, having. vainly contended with 
the numerous and obftinate followers of the new doctrine, refolved to extermi- 
nate them; and, for that purpofe, took the fhape of Sancara, furnamed 
Acharya, who explained the Védas to: the people, deftroyed: the temples of the 
Fainas, caufed their books to be burned, and maffacred all, who oppofed him. 

Bee 2 This 


* ‘ 
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This tale, which has been extracted from a book, entitled Sencara-prédurbhéva, 
was manifeftly invented, for the purpofe of aggrandizing SaNcARA'cHA/RvA, 
whofe expofition of the Upanifhads and comment on the Védénta, with other 
excellent works, in profe and verfe, on the being and attributes of GOD, are 
füll extant and feduloufly ftudied by the Védanti fchool: his difciples confidered 
“him as an incarnation of Mana’pe’va; but he tarnifhed his brilliant character by 
fomenting the religious war, in which moft of the perfecuted ‘faivas were flain or 
expelled from thefe parts of India; very few of them now remaining in the Gan- 
getick provinces or in the weftern peninfula, and thofe few living in penury and 
ignorance, apparently very wretched, and extremely referved on all fubjects of 
religion. Thefe heterodox Indians are divided into three fects: the followers of 
Jina we find chiefly difperfed on the borders of Jadia; thofe of Buppwa, in 
Tibet, and other vaft regions to the north and eaft of it; while thofe of ARHAN 
(who are faid to have been anciently the moft powerful of the three) now 
refide principally in Siam and in other kingdoms of the eaftern peninfula. 
ARHAN is reported to have left impreffions of his feet on rocks in very remote 
countries, as monuments of his very extenfive travels: the moft remarkable of 
them is in the ifland of Sixbal, or Silan, and the Siamefe revere it under the name 


of Prapát, from the Sanferit word Prapada; but the Brábmens infift, that it was 


made by the foot of Ra’vana. Another impreffion of a foot, about two cubits’ 


long, was to be feen, in the time of Heropotus, on the banks of the river 
Tyras, now called the Daieffer : the people of that country were certainly Bauddbas, 
and their high priet, who refided on mount Cocajon, at prefent named Cason, was 


believed to be regenerate, exactly like the Lama of Tibet. 


` As to Jina, he is fid by his followers to have aflumed twenty-four ripas, 
or 
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or forms, at the fame time, for the purpofe of diffeminating his doétrine, but to 
' have exited really and wholly in all and each of thofe forms at once, though in 
places very remote; but thofe rápas were of different orders, according to certain 
myfterious divifions of twenty-four, and the forms are confidered as more or lefs 
perfect according to the greater or lefs perfection of the component numbers and 
the feveral compounds, the leading number being three, as an emblem of the 
Trimirti: again the twenty-four rápes, multiplied by thofe numbers, which before 
„were ufed as divifors, produce other farms; and thus they exhibit the appearances 
of Jina in all poffible varieties and permutations, comprifing in them the different 


productions of nature. 


Moft of the Brébmens infift, that the BuppHa, who perverted Divópa'sa, 
‘was not the minth incarnation of Visunu, whofe name, fome fay, fhould be 
written Bauppua or BéppHa; but not to mention the Armacijyh, the Mugdba- 
bid, and the Gitagévinda, in all of which the ninth avatár is called BUDDHA, 
it is expreflly declared in the Bhégavat, that Visunu fhould appear ninrhly in 
the form of * Bupp#a, fon of Jina, for the purpofe of confounding the Daityas, 
« at a place named Cicata, when the Cali age fhould be completely begun:” on 
this paffage it is only remarked by SmípHanA Swémi, the celebrated com- 
mentator, that Jina and Ajina were two names of the fame perfon, and that 

' Cheata was in the diftri& of Gayà; but the Pandits, who affifred in the Perfian 
tranflation of the Bhdgavat, gave the following account of the ninth avatére. 
The Daityas had afked Inpra, by what means they could attain the dominion 
of the world; and he had anfwered, that they could only attain it by facrifice, 
purification, and piety: they made preparations accordingly for a folemn 


facrifice and a general ablution; but Visuwv, on the interceffion of the Dévas, 
defcended. 
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defcended in the fhape of Saunyasi, named Buppwa,, with his hair braided in x 
knot on: the crown of his head, wrapt in.a. {qualid mantle and: with a: broom im his: 
hand. Buppua prefented himfelf to the Daityas, and. was kindly received by 
them ; but, when they exprefied their furprife at his foul vefture and the fingular 
implement which he carried, he told them, that was cruel, and confequently 
impious, to deprive any creature of life; that, whatever might be faid in the Vedas, 
every facrifice of an animal was an abomination, and that purification WMíelf was 
wicked, becaufe fome fmall infe& might be killed: in bathing or wafhing cloth ; I 
that he never bathed, and conftantly fwept the ground before him, left he fhould: 
tread on fome innocent reptile: he then expatiated on the inhumanity of giving 
pain to the playful and harmlefs kid, and reafoned with fuch eloquence, that 
the Daityas wept, and abandoned: all thought of ablution and facrificé. — As 
this Méyé, or illufive appearance, of Visunu fruftrated the ambitious project of’ 
the Daityas, one of Buppua’s titles is the fon of Ma‘ya‘: le is alfo. named 
Sa’cyasinua, or the Zion of the race of Séya, from whom he defcended; an 
appellation, which feems to intimate, that he was a conqueror or a warrior, as well 
as a philofopher. Whether Buppwa was a fage or a hero, the: leader of a colony, 
or a whole colony perfonified, whether he was black or fair, whether his hair 
was curled or ftraight, if indeed he had any hair (which a commentator on the 
Bhagavat denies), whether he appeared ten, or two hundred, or a thoufand,. years 
after CrisHwa, it is very certain, that he was not of. the true Indian race: in.all 
his images, and in the flatues of Bauddbas, male and female, which are to: be 
feen in many parts of thefe provinces and in both peninfulas, there is an ap- 
pearance of fomething Egyption or Ethiopian; and both in features and drefs, they 
differ‘widely from the ancient Hindi: figures of heroes and demigods, Sa’cya 

lias 
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has a refemblance in found to Sisac, and we find Cua’nac abbreviated from 
Cua’nacya; fo that Stsac and Sesoncwosrs may be corrupted from Sa'cy- 
ASINHA, with a tranfpofition of fome letters, which we know to be frequent in 
proper names, as in the word Bandres. Many of his ftatues in India are Coloffal, 
nearly naked, and ufually reprefented fitting in a contemplative attitude ; nor am 
I difinclined to believe, that the famed ftatue of Mzmnon in Egypt was erected 
in honour of Maniman, which has ManiuN2 in one of its oblique cafes, and 
the Greeks could hardly have pronounced that word otherwife than Marmwna or 
MzMNa: they certainly ufed Mai inflead of Maba, for Hzusycuius exprefily fays, 
Mal, peys. Lc; and Mai fignifies great even in modern Copiick. We are told, 
that ManiMax, by his wife Maua'Ma'va had a fon named Sarmana CAR- 
DAMA, Who feems to be the Sammano Copom of the Bauddbas, unlefs thofe 
laft words be corrupted from SAMANEA GÓTAM, which are found in the Amar- 
có among Buppua’s names, Carpam, which properly means clay or mud, 
was the firft created man according to fome Indian legends; but the Puréuas 
mention about feven or eight, who claimed the priority of creation; and fome 
Hindus, defirous of reconciling the contradiction, but unwilling to admit that the 
fame fa& is differently related, and the fame perfon differently named, infit 
that each was the firt man in his refpective country. Be this as it may, 
Car-paMa lived in Varuna-e’ handa, fo called from his fon Varuna the god 
of ocean, where we fee the ground-work of the fable concerning Parue- 
MON, or MzLicERTUs, grandfon of Capmus: now that chanda, or divifion 
of Fambu-dwip comprifed the modern Perfia, Syria, and Sia the Lefs; in which. 
countries we find many traces of Manman aad his followers in the ftupendous 
edifices, remarkable for their magnificence and folidity, which the Greeks 
afcribed to the Cyclopes. The walls of Szfz, about fixteen miles in circumference, 


were 
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were built by the father of Memnon; the citadel was called Memnonium, and 
the town, Memuonia; the palace is reprefented by ZErraw as amazingly fump- 
tuous, and STRABO compares its ancient walls, citadel, temples, and palace to 
thofe of Babylon; a noble high road through the country was attributed to MEM- 
NON; one tomb near Troy was fuppofed to be his, and another in Syria; the 
Ethiopians, according to’ Dioporus of Sicily, claimed Memnon as their coun- 
tryman, and a nation in Ethiopia were ftyled Memnones; on the borders of that 
country and of Egypt ftood many old palaces, called Memnonian; part of 
Thebes had the name of Memnonium; and an aftonifhing building at Abydus 
was denominated Msmwnon’s palace: STRABO fays, that many fuppofed Is- 
MANDES to have been the fame with Memnon, and confequently they muft 
have thought the Labyrinth a Memmnonian ftru&ure (a). 


Drvopa’sa, pronounced in the popular dialects Dropa's, reigned over fome 
weftern diftritts of Cufba-dwip within, which extended from the fhores of the 
Mediterranean to the banks of the edus; and he became, we find, the firft 
mortal king of Varénes: he feems to have been the Hercuies Dropas men- 
tioned by Euszsivs, who flourifhed in Phenice, and, it is fuppofed, about 1524 
years before our era; but, in my humble opinion, we cannot place any reliance 
on fuch chronological calculations; which always err on the fide of antiquity. 
The three fects of Jina, Maniman, and Buppua, whatever may be the 
difference between them, are all named Bauppnas; and, as the chief law, in 
which, as the Zrábmens affert, they make virtue and religion confift, is 76 


preferve the lives of all animated beings, we cannot but fuppofe, that the. 


(4) Herod. V. 54. Æl XIM. 18. Diod. MI. 69. Strab. XV. p.728. XVII. p. 813. 


founder 
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founder of their fe& was BupDzaA, the ninth avatér, who in the Agnipuran, has 
the epithet of Sacripa, or Benevolent, and, in the Gitagévinda, that of Sadaya- 
bridaya, or Tender-hearted: it is added by Javapz'va, that * he cenfured the 
« whole Véda, becaufe it prefcribed the immolation of cattle." This alone, we 
fee, has not deftroyed their veneration for him; but they contend that atheiftical 
dogmas have been propagated by modern Bauddbas, who were either his difciples, 
or thofe of a younger Bupoua, or fo named from duddbi, becaufe they admit 
no fupreme divinity, but izle ; they add, that even the old Yainas, or Fayanas, 
acknowledged no gods but Jya, or Earth, and Visunu, or Water; as DERI- 
ADES (perhaps Duryo’pHan) is introduced by Nonnus boafting, that Water 
and Earth were his only deities, and reviling his adverfaries, for entertaining a 
different opinion (2); fo that the Indian war, defcribed in the Dionyfiacks, arofe 
probably from a religious quarrel.. Either the old Bauddbas were the fame 
with the Cutila-céfas, or nearly allied to them; and we may fufpe& fome affinity 
between them and the Páls, becaufe the facred language of Siam, in which the 
laws of the Bauddbas are compofed, is properly named Péi; but a complete 
account of Buppua will then only be giver, when fome ftudious man {hall 
colle& all that relates to him in the Sanfcrit books, particularly in the Váyu- 
purán, and fhall*compare his authorities with the teftimonies, drawn from other 
fources by Kamprer, Groaor, Tacuarp, De La Lovszaz, and by fuch as 


have accefs to the literature of China, Siam, and Yapan. 


(4) Dionyfiac. B. 21. v.247, &c. 259, &c. 
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SECTION THE THIRD. 


WE come now to the demigods, heroes, and fages, who at different times 


vifited Egypt and Hibiopia, fome. as vindictive conquerors, and fome as in- 
ftructors in religion and morality. ~ 


J. Pe’ uina’s, or Pir'uzwa's was a Rifi, or holy man, who had long re- 
fided near Mount Himdlaya, but at length retired to the places of pilgrimage 
on the banks of the CZ/i, defigning to end his days there in the difcharge of 
his religious duties: his virtues were fo tranfcendent, that the inhabitants of the 
countries bordering on that river, infifted-‘on’ his becoming their fovereign, and 
his defcendants reigned over them to the ¢hirteenth generation; but his imme- 
diate fucceffor was only his adopted fon. The following feries of fifteen kings 
may conftitute, perhaps, the dynafty ; which, in the hiftory of Egypr, is called 
the Cynick Circle: i 


Pe’r’Hina’s, 
Pait’hinafi, Critriméndas, 
Jfbténás, Io Carmanyénás, M 
Yafbténás, Pi? bini, 

5 Cajfbténás, Pár bini. 
Sujbténás, Páttyomtuca, 
Pufbténás, Pé't hi-suca, 
Sufbténás, 15 Méd'hí-s'uca. 


Each of thofe princes is believed to have built a place of worfhip, near which 
he ufually refided; but of the fifteen temples, or confecrated edifices, we can 
only afcertain the fituation of /even with any degree of accuracye 


* 'The 
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The founder of the family was a pious and excellent prince, obferving in all 
refpe&s the ordinances of the Véde: his name is to this day highly venerated 
by the Brébmens ; many facerdotal families in Indie boaft of their defcent from 
him; and the laws of Pair’Hinasr are Rill extant, in an ancient ftyle and in 
modulated profe, among the many tracts, which collectively form the Dberma- 
Sáftra. It muft be obferved, that he was often called Pir'uz'nisur, or Pir’HERSHI; 
and his place of refidence, P£/'bé-rifbi-f'bás; but the fhort vowel rf has the 
found of r# in the weftera pronunciation, like the firft fyllable of Richard in 
fome Exglifo counties: thus, in parts of Jadia, emrita, or embrofia, is pro- 
nounced amriit, whence I conje&ure, that the feat of Pirhé-rufbi was the Pathres 
of Scripture, called Pbatures by the Seventy, and Phatori by EvszBivs, which 
gave its appellation to the Phaturitic nome of Pury. Some imagine Phaturis 
to have been Thebes or Diofpolis; but Priiwv mentions them both as diftinét 
places, though, from his context, it appears that they could not be far afunder ; 
‘and I fuppofe Phaturis to be no other than the Tathyris of Protemy, which 
he places at no great dilance from the Memnosium, or weftern fuburb of 
Thebes; and, in the time of Protemy, the nome of Pbaturis had been annexed 
to that of Diérfpolis, fo that its capital city became of little importance : we took 
notice, in the firft fection, that the E¢diopiens, who, from a defect in their ar- 
ticulation, fay 'TAuLos inftead of Pavros, would have pronounced Tithoes for 
Pithoes, and Tatburis for Pathuris. 


Though we before gave fome account of the fabulous Ra’xu and the Grekas, 
yet it may not be fuperfluous to relate their ftory in this place at greater length. 
Ra'uu was the fon of Cas’yapa and Diri, according to fome authorities: but 
others reprefent Sinuica’ (perhaps, the Spbimx) as his natural mother: he had 
four arms; his lower parts ended in a tail like that of a dragon; and his 

x Fffa afpect 
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afpe& was grim and gloomy, like the darkue/s of the chaos, whence he had 
allo the name of Tamas. He was the advifer of all mifchief among the Dai- 
tyas, who had a regard for him; but among the Déverás it was his chief delight to 
fow diffention; and, when the gods had produced the amrit by churning the 
ocean, he difguifed himfelf like one of them, and received a portion of it; but, 
the Sun and Moon having difcovered his fraud, Visunu fevered his head and 
two of his arms from the reft of his monftrous body. That part of the nectareous 
fluid, which he had time to fwallow, fecured his immortality: his, trunk and 
dragon-like tail fell on the mountain of Malaya, where Mint, a Brábmen, care- 
fully preferved them by the name of Ce’ru; and, as if a complete body had 
been formed from them, like a difmembered polype, he is even faid to have 
adopted Ce’ru as his own child. The head with two arms fell on the fands of 
BanRBARA, where Pír'uz'Na's was then walking with Siwuica', by fome called. 
his wife: they carried the Daitye to their palace, and adopted him as their 
fon; whence he acquired the name of Parr^Hz'wasr. ‘This extravagant fable 
is, no doubt, aftronomical; Ra'uv and Cz'rv. being clearly the sedes, or what 
aftrologers call the bead and tail of the dragon: it is added, that they appeaied 
Visnwvu and obtained re-admiffion to the firmament, but were no longer vifible 
from the earth, their enlightened fides being turned from it; that Ra’Hu ftrives, 
during eclipfes to wreak vengeance on the Sun and Moon, who dete&ed 
him; and that Ce’rv often appears as a comet, a whirlwind, a fiery meteor, 
a water-fpout, or a column of fand. From Parrurna’s the Greeks appear 
to have made Pyibenos in their oblique cafe; but they feem to have confounded 
the ftories of PvrHoN and Typuon, uniting two diftin@ perfons in one (a). 
Parr'Hg'NAsr who reigned on the banks of the Cá? after Prr'nz/was his 


(a) Plut. Ifis and Ofiris. j 
e protector, 


on 
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protector, I fuppofe to be TypHon, TypxHaon, or Typuaus: he was an 
ufurper and a tyrant, oppreffing the Dévatds, encouraging the Daityas, -and 
fuffering the Védas to be neglected. Heroporus reprefents him, like Ra^uu, 
as conítantly endeavouring to deftroy Aponto and Diana (a); and the My- 
thologifts add, that he was thunderftruck by Jurrrer, and fell into the quick- 
fands of the lake Sirbonis, called alfo Sirkon and Sarbonis: now Swarbbáus, one 
of his names, fignifies Light of Heaven, and, in that character, he aniwers to 
Lucirer. The fall of that rebellious angel is defcribed by Isatag, who intro- 
duces him faying, that “ he would exalt his throne above the ftars of Gop, 
* would fit on the mount of the congregation in the fides of the North:” 
the heavenly Méra of the Purduas, where the principal Dévas are fuppofed to 
be feated, is not only in the North, but has alfo the name of Sabbé, or the 
congregation. — Fifty-fix comets are faid, in the Chimiómani, to have.fprung 
from Cz'/ru; and Ra'uu had a numerous progeny of Grébas, or crocodiles: we 
are told by ZErraw, that Typuow affumed the form of a crocodile (2), and 
Ra'uu was often reprefented in the fhape of that animal, though he is gene- 
rally defcribed as a dragon. ‘The conftellation of the dragon is by the Fa- 
panefe called the Crocodile; and the fixth year of the Zartariss cycle has the 
fame appellation: it is the very year, which the Yibetiens name the year of 
' Lightning, alluding to the dragon, who was ftricken by it(c). A real tyrant of 
Egypt was, probably, fuppofed to be Ra’nu, or TypHon, in a human fhape ; 
for we find, that he was actually expelled from that country together with his 
Grabas: I have not yet been able to procure a particular account of their 
expulfion. The /Z'b4áz of Ra'/Hv; or PAITHYNASI, named alfo Pait’s1, feems 


to have been the town of ^ Pithom on the borders of Egypt: the Seventy 


(a) Boz. C. 156. (24) On Animals, B. 10. C.21. (c) Alphab. Tibet. p. 463. 


e 
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wrote it Peitho, and Heropotus calls it Patumos; but, the fecond cafe in San- 
Jerit being generally affected in the weftern dialects, we find it written Phithom 
by the old Latin interpreter, Fithom by Hizronymus, and Pethom in the Cop- 
tick tranflation. The Greek name of that city was Herodpolis, or according to 
STRABO, Heroon; but we are informed by SrepHanus of Byzantium (a), that, 
« when TypHon was fmitten by lightning, and blood (aiz«) flowed from his 
* wounds, the place, where he fell, was thence called Hamus, though it 
* had likewife the name of Hero:” fo the ftation of Ramu was on the 
fpot, where Pir^r'Hz/wa/s and SiwonicA' found his bloody head rolling on the 
fands; and, if Singhicé, or the Woman like a Lionefs, be the Sphinx, the mon- 
ftrous bead, which the Arabs call Abwibaul, or Father of Terrour, may have 
been intended for that of Ra'/mv, and not, as it is commonly believed, for his 
mother. Though the people of Egypt abhorred 'TvPHow, yet fear made them 
worfhip him; and in early times they offered him human victims: the Greeks 
fay, that he had a ved complexion, and mention his expulfion from Egypt, but 
add a ftrange ftory of his arrival in Paleftine, and of his three fons. We muft 
not, however, confound Ra/uvu with Manua/pE'va4, who, in his deftructive 
character, was called alfo TvPnHow; though it be difficult fometimes to dif- 
tinguifh them: feveral places in Egypt were dedicated to a divinity named Ty- 
PHON; as the Typhaonian places between Tentyra and Ceptos; and the tower of 
Melite, where daily facrifices were made to a dragon fo terrible, that no mor- 
tal durft look on him; the Jegends of the temple relating, that a man, who 
had once the temerity to enter the recefles of it, was fo terrified by the fight 


of the monfter, that he foon expired (2). Melite, Y prefume, was in that part 


. (a) Under the word "Hes. (6) Zlian on Animals, B. 11. C. 17. 


of 


v7 
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of the—Delta, which had been peopled by a colony from AMiletus; and was, 


probably, the MBlefian wall or fort near the fea-fhore, mentioned by 
STRABO. 


The ufurper was fucceeded by IsrHz/wa/s, the real fon of Pr'T'ur/wA's, 
who had alfo a daughter named Pair'uz/wi; and her ftory is related thus 
in the Brabmánda purán. From her earlieft youth fhe was diftinguifhed for 
piety, efpecially towards Mana'pz/va, on whom her heart was ever intent; 
and, at the great feftival, when all the nation reforted to Cardamaffbali, or 
Thebes, the princefs never failed to fing and dance before the image of Car- 
DAME’swaRaA: the goddefs Iswari was fo pleafed with her behaviour, that 
fhe made Parrue’ni her $4c22, or female companion; and the damfel ufed 
to dance thrice a day in the mud before the gate of the temple, but with fuch 
lightnefs and addrefs as never to foil her mantle. She died a virgin, having 
devoted her life to the fervice of the god and his confort. The female pa- 
tronymick Parr'uz/wr comes from Prr'g? or Prr'ug'wa, but from PIT HENA’S 
the derivative form would be ParrHz/Nasl; and thence Nonnus calls her 
Perruranassa, and defcribes her asa handmaid of SemELE, the daughter of 
Capmus, in which chara&er fhe received Juno (a), who was devifing the 
ruin of SEMELE, and with that intent had affumed the form of a loquacious 
nurfe: this paffage in the Diony/iacks is very interefting, as it proves, in my 
opinion, that the SswzLr and CapMus of the Greeks were the fame with the 


SyaMaLa and Carpama of the Hindus. 


The fourteenth prince of this dynafty was devoted from his infancy to the 
worfhip of I’swara, on whom his mind was perpetually fixed, fo that he became 


(a) Dionyfiac. B. 8. v. 193. 
infenfible 
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infenfible of all worldly affe&ions, and indifferent both to the praife'and cen- 
` fure of men: he ufed, therefore, to wander over the country,’ fometimes 
dwelling on hills and in woods, fometimes in a bower, rarely in a houfe, and 
appearing like an idiot in the eyes of the vulgar, who, in ridicule of his idle 
talk and behaviour, called him Pé’bisuca, Panjara-fuce, or Sélé-suca, meaning 
the parrot in a chef, a cage, or a boufe, which names he always retained. When 
he grew up, and fat on the throne, he governed his people equitably and 
wifely, reftraining the vicious by his juft feverity, and inftru&ing the ignorant in 
morals and religion: by his wife Ma'mrsHa' he had a fon called Mz'p'ur- 
- Suca, to whom at length he refigned his kingdom, and, by the favour of 
Iswara, became jivanmucta or releafed, even during life, from all encumbrances 
of matter; but the ftory of Ma’risua’ and his fon has been related in a pre- 
ceding fe&ion. Adéd’bi, or Mér'bi, means a pillar, or a poft to which vitlims 
are tied, or any ftraight pole perpendicularly fixed in the ground; and Par- 
tyan, I believe, fignifies a crofs ftick, or a wooden bar placed horizontally; fo 
that Pattyam-suca might have meant the parrot on a perch; but why the 
thirteenth prince had that appellation, I am not yet informed: Suca is alfo 
a proper name; the fon of Vya’sa, and principal fpeaker in the Bbágavaf, 
being called Suca-bEva. Now many obélifes in Zgyp? were faid to have 
been raifed by a king named Sucuis (a); and the famous labyrinth, to have 
been conftru&ed by king Perzsuccus (b): by Mérbi we may certainly un- 
derftand either a pillar or an obelifk, or a flender and lofty tower like the 
Menárabs of the Mufelmans, or even a high building in a pyramidal form. The 
Hindus affert, that each of the three Sucas had a particular edifice afcribed to 


him; and we can hardly doubt, that the /P5áz of Pi rHr-suCA was the La- 


(2) Plin. L. 36. C. 8. : (1) Plin. L. 36. C. 15. 


e 


byrinth: 
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byrinth: if the three names of that prince have any allufion to the building, 
we may apply sálá, or manfion, to the whole of it; Panjera, or cage, to 
the lower ftory, and Pé/bi, or cheft, to the various apartments under ground, 
where the chefts, or cofins, of the facred crocodiles, called Sukbus or Sukbis 
in old Egyptian (2), and Soukb to this day in Coptick, were carefully depo- 
fited. Hesycutus, indeed, fays, that Buzz fignified a chet, or coffin, in 
Egyptian; but that, perhaps, muft be underftood of the vulgar diale&: the 
modern Copts call a cheft £e-z7, or, with their article, 74/44; ‘a word which 
the Arabs have borrowed. When Priwv informs us, that Peresuccus was 
named alfo Tiruoss, we muft either read Prrnozs from Pe’r’H1, or impute 
the change of the initial letter to the defective articulation of the Evxhbiopians, 
who frequently invaded Egypt. From the account given by Hrroporus, we 
may conjecture, that the coffins of the /zered crocodiles, as they were called, 
contained in fact the bodies of thofe princes, whom both Ezyptians and Hin- 
dus named Sucas, though fue means a parrot in Sauferit, and a crocodile in the 
Coptick diale& : the Sanfirit words for a crocodile are Cumbbira and Nacre, to 
which fome expofitors of the Amarcifh add Avagraba and Gréba; but, if the 
royal name was fymbolical, and implied a peculiar ability to /eize and hold, the 
fymbol might be taken from a bird of prey, as well as from the lizard-kind ; 
efpecialy as a fect of Egyptians abhorred the crocodile, and would not have 
applied it as an emblem of any legal and refpectable power, which they 
would rather have exprefled by a hawk, or fome diftinguifhed bird of that 
order: others, indeed, worfhipped crocodiles, and I am told, that the very 


legend before us, framed according to their notions, may be found in fome of the 


Puranas. 
fa) STRABO, B. 17. p. 811. Damascrus, Life of Isiporus. (&) B. 2. C. 148. 
Vou. HI. © i Ggg We 
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We find then three kings, named Sucas, or parrots, living in a bowfe or a 
cage, Or refting either on an upright pole, or on one with a crofs-bar: but 
who they were, it is not my prefent object, nor am I now able, to invefti- 
gate: I will only obferve, that befides the king of Egypt, whom Priwv 


calls Sucurs, or Socuis, the father of the Curetes, is named Socnuvs by a 


Greek \exicographer, and Socus by the author of the Dionyfiacks ; and that he 
was one of the Cadires or Cuvéras, who (or at leaít fome of whom) inhabited 
in former ages the countries adjacent to the Nile. 


The ruins of that wonderful building, called the’ Labyrinth, are ftill to 
be feen, near the lake Meris, at a place which the rabs have named the 
Kafr, or palace, of Ka/nu'u, whom they fuppofe to have been the richeft of 
mortals; as the ruins of Mz'pHi-sv/ca-fPbaz are in a diftrict, named the 
Belád, or country, of the fame perfonage: the place laft mentioned is, moft 
probably, the labyrinth built, according to DaMorzrrs in Puryy, by Mo- 
THERUDES, a name derived, I imagine, from Mzpni-Rusur. The town of 
Meta-camfo, mentioned by ProrzMv as oppofite to Pfelebis above Syene, feems 
to have had fome connection with Medbi-fuca; for camfa and fuca were fy- 
nonymous in the old Egyptian: Hesroporus at.leaft informs us, that cam/a 
meant a crocodile in that language; and it appears Télated to timféb in Ara- 
bick. Patyam (for fo the long compound is often abbreviated) feems to have 
been the labyrinth near Arfinoe, or -Crocodilopolis, now. Fayum, which word I 
fuppofe corrupted from Patyam, or Phatygm, as the Copts would have pronounced 
it; and my Pandit inclines alfo to think, that the building might have been 
thus denominated from large pieces of ftone or timber projecting, like patyas, 
before the windows, in order to fupport the frames of a balcony, which, as a 
new invention, muft have attracted the notice of beholders. As to the lake 
of Mazris, I have already exhibited all that I have yet found «oncerning it: 

. A the 


Me 
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the ftupendous pyramid, faid to have been fix hundred feet high, in the 
inidft of that lake, was railed, we are told, by a king named Maris, Myris, 
Marros, Mannes, Mennes, and Imanpes (a); a ftrong inftance of one 
name varioufly corrupted; and I have no doubt, that the original of all thofe 
vatiations was Merur or Mepar. Even to this day in Jadia, the pillars or 
obelifks, often raifed in the middle of tanks, or pools, are called Mérbis; 
but let us proceed to another legend faithfully extracted from the Mabé calpa, 
in which we fee, beyond a doubt, the affinity of Indian, Egyptian, and Grecian 


Mythology. 


I. On the mountains of Fw4lémucha, in the interior Cufba-dwip, reigned a 
virtuous and religious prince, named C’HARVANA'YANA’s, whofe fon, Carr- 
yawa’s, preferred arms and hunting, in which he was continually engaged, to the 
ftudy of the Véda, and was fo frequently concerned in contefts and affrays with 
his neighbours, that his father, after many vain admonitions, banifhed him from 
his palace and his kingdom: the dauntlefs young exile retired to the deferts, 
and at length reached Méché/a, believed to be Mecca, where, hungry and 
fatigued, he bathed in the Mécfea-tirt’ha, or coníecrated well, and paffed the 
night without fleep. Visvacse’na, then fovereign of that country, had an only 
daughter Panmamuc’si, or with a face like'a lotos, who went to perform religious 
rites to Mana'/ps/va, god of the temple and the well; and there feeing the 
prince, fhe brought him refrefhment and heard his adventures: their interview 
ended in mutual love, and the old king, who denied her nothing, confented to 
their marriage, which was folemnized with the ceremony of Pénigraba, or 


taking hands; and the young pair lived many,years happily in the palace of their 


(4) Strago, B. 17. p.811. Diod. Sic. B. 1. p. 5. 
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father. It happened fome time after, that the city was befieged by two kings: 


of the Démavas with a numerous army; but Cape’yana’s entirely defeated 
them: the venerable monarch met his brave fon-in-law returning with con- 
queft, and, having refigned the throne to him, went to the banks of the C43, 
accompanied by his wife, and entered with her into the zbird order, called 
Vánapreff be, or that of bermits, in which they paffed the remainder of their 
lives, and, after death, obtained /aya, or union with the fupreme fpirit; whence 
their ftation was named Layaff'bám, or Layavati, and was vifited, for ages after, 
by fuch as hoped for beatitude. Carz’yanas, or CaPz/was, (for he is diffe- 
rently named in the fame book,) adhered fo ftricly to juftice, and governed fo 
mildly, that he was refpected by his neighbours and beloved by his fubje&ts; 


yet he became a great conqueror, always protecting the weak, and punifhing . 


their oppreffors. All the princes to the eaft of Mécbéfa paid him tribute; but 
Ca'/LAsE/NA, king of the exterior Cufha-dwip, having infolently refufed to be- 
come his tributary, he invaded Æbyfinia, and, after a very long battle, at a 
place named Ranédifava, or.the feftival of combat, wholly defeated Ca'rAsz/wa, 
whom he replaced on his throne, exacting only a regular acknowledgement of 
his dominion paramount: then, following the courfe of the CZ/2 river, he came 
to Barbara, or the burning fands of Nubia, the king of which country was 
Guia, one of the Tamévanfas, or the fon of Ma’npya, who was the fon of 
Tamas, or Sant, by his wife Jarat’Ha’; but from GurMa he met with no 
refiftance, for the wife king laid his diadem at the feet of Cape’nas, who 
reftored it, and defired his. company, as a friend, in his expedition to 
Mifra-fP hén. The fovereign of Mifra was at that time Rawasv/RA, who, 
difdaining fubmiffion, fent his fon,Ranapurmapa with a great force againft 
Capz’nas, and foon followed him at the head of a more powerful army: an 
obftinate battle was fought, at a place called afterwards Gbóra-/Pbán, from the 


horror of the carnage; but Ranasvu’ra was killed and his troops entirely routed. 


x The 
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The conqueror placed the prince on the throne of Mé/ra, the capital of which 
was then called Vifva-cirti-pura, or the city of Uxiverfal Fame; and, having 
carried immenfe treafures to Mócfbéfa, he dedicated them to the God of the 
temple, refolving to end his days in peaceful devotion: by PapMAMuc'ui he 
had a daughter named Anrarmapa’, and a fon Bna'/Lz'vawA's, to whom, 
after the example of ancient monarchs, he refigned his kingdom, when he grew 


old, and prepared himfelf for a better life. 


Before his death he was very defirous of performing the great /acrifice of a 
berfe, called Afwamédba, but confiderable dificulties ufually attended that cere- 
mony; for the confecrated horfe was to be fet at liberty for a certain time, and 
followed at a diftance by the owner, or his champion, who was ufüally one of 
his near kinfmen; and, if any perfon fhould attempt to ftop it in its rambles, 
a battle muft inevitably enfue: befides, as the performer of a hundred Afwa- 
médbas became equal to the God of the firmament, InpRa was perpetually on 
the watch, and generally carried off the facred animal by force or by fraud; 
though he could not prevent Bzri from completing his hundredth facrifice; and 
that monarch put the fupremacy of the Dévas to proof, at the time, when the 
Padmá-mandira was built on the banks of the Cumudvati; nor did he prevail 
againt Racuu, whofe combat with Inpra himfelf is defcribed by Ca'rrpa's 
in a ftyle perfectly Homerick. The great age of Cape’nas obliged hint to 
employ his fon: in that perilous and delicate fervice; but InpRa contrived to 
purloin the horfe, and Bua‘te’yana’s refolved never to fee his father or king- 
dom, unlefs he could recover the myftical victim: he wandered, therefore, 
through forefts and over deferts, till he came to the bank of the Ganges near 
Avaca-pura, or Alacé-puri, about twelve cvés N. N. W. of Badari-navh; 
and there, in the agonies of defpondence, he threw himfelf on the ground, 


wifhing 
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wifhing for death; but Ganca’, the river-goddefs, appeared to him, com- 
manded him ‘to return home, and affured him, that he fhould have a fori, 
whom fhe would adopt by the name of Ga'/woz/YAwA's, who fhould overcome 
Inpra, and reftore the horfe to his grandfather. Her prediction was in due time 
accomplifhed; and the young hero defeated the army of Inpra in a pitched 
battle near the river C47, whence he acquired the title of VIRAUJA-JIT; or 
vanquifher of Inpra: the field of battle was thence named Samara-Phén; 
and is alfo called Viréfaya, becaufe the flower of heroes had been there lulled 
in the fleep of death. Bua‘ie’yana’s, having a very religious turn of mind, 
placed his fon on the throne, and, obferving that his fifter AnraRMADA’ had. 
the fame inclinations, retired with her to the foret of Tapas, in. Upper 
Egypt; both intending to clofe their days in devout aufterities and in meditation 
on the fupreme fpirit: Ma'/vaA'-pz'vi or the goddefs of worldly illufion, who 
refembles the ApHRopite Pandemos of the Greeks, and totally differs from 
Jwva’na-pe’vi, or the goddefs of celeftial wifdom, attempted to difturb them, 
and to prevent them from reaping the fruit of their piety; but fhe was unable 
to prevail over the fervent devotion of the two royal anchorites. Her failure 
of fuccefs, however, gave her an unexpected advantage; for Anrarmapa’ be- 
come too much elated with internal pride, which her name implies; and, 
boafting of her victory over Ma'va'-pz'vi, fhe added, that the inhabitants | 
of the three worlds would pay her homage, that fhe fhouid be like ARUNDHAT) 
.the. celebrated confort of VasisHt’Ha, and that, after her death, fhe fhould 
have a feat in the ftarry manfion: this vaunt provoked Mha'/va'-pz/vi to a 
phrenly of rage; and fhe flew to Aurva, requefting him to fet on fire the 
forefts of Tapas; but Visuwu, in the fhape of a hollow conical mountain, 
furrounded the princefs, and faved her from the flames; whence the place, where 
fhe ftood, was called the hau of Ch’bédité, or the covered, and Periracfbita, 
or 
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or the guarded on all fides. "The enraged goddefs then fent a furious tempeft ; 
but VisHnu, affuming the form of a large tree, fecured her with its trunk and 
branches at a place thence named Racfbité-(Phdna: Ma’yva’-pr’vi, however, 
feized her, and caft her into a certain fea, which had afterwards the name of 
Amagna, becaufe VisuNu endued its waters with a power of fupporting her 
on their furface ; and they have ever fince retained that property, fo that wotbing 
Jinks in them. 

The fourth and laft machination was the moft dangerous and malignant: 
Dz'vi carried ANTARMADAa^ to the fea-fhore and chained her to a rock, 
that fhe might be devoured by a Gréba, or fea-monfter; but VisHNnu, ever 
vigilant to preferve her, animated a young hero, named Pa/nasrca, who flew 
the monfter, and releafed the intended victim, at a place named, from’ her 
deliverance, Uddbara-Phan. He conducted her to his own country, and 
married her at a place, called Pésigraba, becaufe he there took ber by the band 
in the nuptial ceremony: they paffed through life happily, and, after death, 
were both feated among the ftars, together with Cape’nas and PapmMamuc’si, 
who had alfo the patronymick of Ca/svarí. Among the immediate defcendants 
of Pa/RasicA and ÁANTARMADA/ we find Va’rasica and Rasica, who 
reigned fucceffively, 'T1MicaA and Bna'/nuca, who travelled, as merchants, into 
diftant countries, and BHa/nLuca/vawr, who feems to have been the lat of 
the race. 


The pedigree of Carz/was has been carefully preferved; and many Brák- 
mens.are proud of their defcent from him: 


Cas’yapa and ADITI. 


- ‘Séndilayané:, Maunjayands, 
* 
Cóbaláyanás, 
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Cóbaláyanás, Hénavantdyands, 

Påyacőyanás; Vånyavatjáyanás, 

Daitéyéyanás, í C'barvenéyenás, Ij. 

Audamighiayanas, 5. Capz'vANA', 

Mitr ayanés, Bbáléyanás, 

Vacyasan dbéyanás, Géngéyands, 

C'barvagáyanás, Satrugéyanas, 

Cárufbáyanás, Vailáyauás, 20. 
.  Vartéyanés, 10. Sanghrayanas, 

Vilfondy ands, Cánfayauás. 


A twenty-third prince, named Caxsara'vaNaA/s, is added in fome genealo- 


gical tables. 


This is manifeftly the fame ítory with that of CrpHzus and CasstopzA, 
Perseus and ÁwpRoMEzDa. The firt name was written CapHeus or Ca- 
pHYEus by the Arcadians (a), and is clearly taken from CaPz'va, the termi- 
nation “és being frequently rejected: fome affert, that he left no male iffue; 
and ArorLoponvus only fays, that he had a daughter, named STEROPE; the 
fame, I prefume, with AwbRoMzpa. The wife of Capz/va was either de- 
Ícended herfelf from CasvaPA, or was named Ca'/svapr, after her marriage 
with a prince of that lineage. Pa’rasica is declared in the Purduas to 
have been fo called, becaufe he came from para, or beyond, that is from 
beyond the river C4/?, or from the weft of it; fince it appears from the 
context, that he travelled from weft to eaft: the countries on ¢his fide of the 


(a) Paufan, Arcad, 


Nile, 


ma 
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Nile, with refpe& to India, have thence been denominated Arva- hén, or, as 
the Perfians write it, Arabiftan; while thofe nations, who were feated on the 
other fide of it, were called Pérasicéb, and hence came the PbarufZ, or Perfe, of 
Lybia, who are faid by Priwv to have been of Perfian origin, or defcended 
from PERSEUS; the chief fcene of whofe achievements was all the country 
from the weftern bank of the Nile to the ocean; but I do not believe, that 
the word Pérasicéh has any relation to the Perfians, who in Sanferit are called 
Párafáb, or inhabitants of Parafa, and fometimes Pérafevab, which may be 
derived from Parasu, or Parajvéb, from their excellent horfes. I muft not 
omit, that drva-Phén, or Arabia, is by fome derived from Arvan, which fig- 
nifies « fne borfe, the final letter being omitted in compofition: Arvan is alfo 


the name of an ancient fage, believed to be a fon of Bramma’, 


In order to prove, by every fpecies of evidence, the identity of the Grecian 
and Zzdian fables, I one night requefted my Pandit, who is a learned aftronomer, 
to fhow me among the ftars the conítellation of Antarmadé; and he inftantly 
pointed to Andromeda, which I had taken care not to fhow him firft as an afte- 
rifm, with which I was acquainted : he afterwards brought me a very rare, and 
wonderfully curious, book in Saa/erit, with a diftin&t chapter on the Upanac/hatras, 
or conftellations out of the Zodiack, and with delineations of CaPz'va, of 
Ca'svaPl feated, with a lotos-flower in her hand, of AnTARMaDa’, chained 
with the fih near her, and of Pa'nasr'ca holding the bead of a monfter, which 
be bad flain im battle, dropping blood, with fuakes inftead of bair, according to 
the explanation given in the book; but let us return to the geography of the 
Puránas. MMC 


Voz. II. | * SERORUR We 
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We mentioned, in the firt fection, the two $wélémuchis, near one of 
which the father of Capr’yana’s refided: the Yw4lémucbi, now Corer, which 
was alfo named Andydfa-dévi-f' bán, was at no great diftance from the Tigris, and 
feems, as we intimated before, to be the rns 'Avaias ‘Iegdv of STRABO (a). I fup- 
pofe it to be the original Ur of the Chaldeans; original, I fay, becaufe there 
were feveral places of that name, both in Syria and Chaldea, where fuperfti- 
‘tious honours were paid to fire, either natural or artificial. The epithet great is 
applied in fome Puránas to this Twálámuc P2, and in others to that near Baku; 
to this, perhaps, by way of eminence in fanclity, and to that, becaufe its flames 
were more extended and fiercer. Laya-P hån, or Layavati, where VisvAcsg/NA 
clofed his days near the CZ/?, we have alfo mentioned in a preceding fection ; 
and it was, probably, the Leze of JosePHus (2), or fome place very near it: 
SrepHanus of Byzantium calls it Letopolis, or Latopolis, and fays, that it was 
a fuburb of Memphis near the pyramids (c). Ghéra-/Pban is yet unknown: 
it could not have been very far from Vifwa-cirti-pura; but wuiverfal fame is 
applicable to fo many cities of Egypt, that we cannot appropriate it to any one 
of them. Of Tapas and Tapévana we have already fpoken; and Cb'báditá, or 
Periracfbitá, muft have been in thofe forefts of Thebais: the tree of Rachitd 
was, pofübly, the Holy Sycomore mentioned by Priwv, fifty-four miles above 
Syene, on the banks of the Nile(d). The fea of zfmagga was, moft proba- 
bly, the Apbaltite lake, the waters of which had, and, fome affert, have to this 
day, fo buoyant a quality, that nothing could fink in them :: Mauxpnzr takes 
particular notice of this wonderful property. ‘That lake was not far from Uddbéra- 
JPhán, or Foppe, where Andromeda was chained to a rock: PriNv fays,- that the 


(a) B.17. p.738. (6) B. 2. (9) B. 17. ( 4) Plin. L. 6. C. 29. 
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place of her confinement and deliverance was fhown theré in his time (a); 
and the Sanferit word Yampé, which the Avabs pronounce Yéfab and Eu- 
vopeans call Joppa, means deliverance from imminent danger. On the Egyptian 
fhore, oppofite to Seppe, was a place called the Watch-tower of Perseus: by 
Grába, a crocodile or a fhark, we may underftand alfo one of Ra'nv's de- 
Ícendants, among whom the femeles were the Graiai, or Graz, of the weftern 
mythologifts. Pénigraba was, I fuppofe, the town of Panopolis, which could 
have no relation to the God Pan; for Hzroperus, who had been there, 
informs us, that it was called both Panopolis and Chemmis, that the inhabitants 
of it paid divine honours to Perseus, and boafted that he was born in it; but 
had Pan; of whom that hiftorian frequently fpeaks, been the tutelary god of 
the town, he would certainly have mentioned that fact: in the a&s of the 
council of Epbefus, we find that Sasiwus was Panis Epifcopus, as if one named 
of the town had been Pani or Panis; and it might have been anciently named 
 Páni-griba, the manfion or place of the band, that is of wedlock, which the Greeks 
would of courfe tranflate Panopolis; as we find Réja-griba rendered Réja-maball 
in the fame fenfe. On the banks of the Wiger was another town of that name, 
called Panagra by Prorzmy; and, to the north of it, we fee Timica, Rufiki- 
bar, Rufuccurum, and Rujicade, which have a great affinity with Timica and 
Rasica, before mentioned as defcended from Perseus: both Raficbér and Rafic- 
gher are Indian appellations of places; the firft meaning the enclofed ground or 
orchard, and the fecond; (which is a corruption from the Sanjcrit) the Pouf, 
of Rafica. Great confufion has arifen in the geography of India from the re- 
femblance in found of gher, a houfe, gerb, a fortrefs, and the fecond fyllable 


of nagar, a town; thus Crifbma-uagar is pronounced Kifbma-gber, and Ram- 


(2) L.5. C.13, and 31. See alfo Fofpbus, Strabo, Mela. 


` Hhhg- nagar, 
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nagar, Ramna-gher, both very erroneoufly; fo Bifmagar was probably Vifm- 
nagar, or Vifva-nagar: we muft beware of this, and the like, confufion, when 
we examine the many names of places in Lybia and other parts of Africa; 


which are either pure Sanfcrit, or in fuch of the dialects as are fpoken in the 
weft of India. 


Let us conclude this article with obferving, that the great extent of Capr’ya’s” 
empire appears from the Greek Mythologifts and other ancient writers; for the 
moft confiderable part of Africa was called Cepbenia from his full name 
- Capr’vanas; the Perfians from him were ftyled Cephenes; and a diftri& in 
the fouth of Armenia was denominated Cephene; a paffage alfo in Puiny fhows,: 
that his dominion included Ethiopia, Syria, and the intermediate countries: 
* Ethiopia, fays he, was worn out by the wars of the Egyptians, alternately 
* ruling and ferving; it was famed, however, and powerful even to the Trojan’ 
* wars in the reign of Mzemnon; and that, in the time. of king Cxpnzus, 
* it had command over Syriz, and on our coaft, is evident from the fables of 


* ANDROMEDA.” 


III. The following legend is taken from the Mabécalpa, and is there faid 
expreffly to be an Egyptian ftory. An ancient king, who was named CHATU- 
Ravana, becaufe he was a perfect mafter of the four Vedas, to whieh 
name Varsa was ufualy prefixed, becaufe he was defcended from VATSA, 
a celebrated fage, paffed a hundred years in a dark cavern of Crifona-giri, or the 
Black Mountain, on the banks of the Cé/2, performing the molt rigorous acts 
of devotion: at length Visuwv, furnamed Guna'sava, or dwelling in caves, 
appeared to him, and promifed him, all that he defired, male ifue; adding, that 
his fon fhould be named Tamo’vaTsa, in allufion to the darknefs, in which his 


father 
- 
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` father had fo long pra&ifed religious aufterities. "laMo'vaTsa became a warlike 
and ambitious, but wife and devout, prince: he performed auftere a&s of humi- 
lation to Visusu, with a defire of enlarging his empire; and the God granted 
his boon, Having heard, that Mira-/Pbén was governed by NiRMaRYA'DA 
(a name, which may poffibly be the origin of Nimrop), who was powerful and 
unjuft, he went with his chofen troops into that country, and, without a declara- 
tion of war, began to adminifter juftice among the people and to give them a 
fpecimen of a good king: he even treated with difdain an expoftulatory meffage 
from Ninmarya’pa, who marched againft him with a formidable army, but was 
killed in a battle, which lafted twelve days, and in which Tamo’vaTsa fought 
like a fecond Parasu Ra'Ma. The conqueror placed himfelf on the throne of 
Mifra, and governed the kingdom with perfe& equity: his fon Ba’Hyavarsa 
devoted himfelf to religion and dwelt in a foret; having refigned his dominion 
to his fon Rucmavatsa, who tenderly loved his people, and fo highly im- 
proved his country, that from his juft revenues he amaffed an incredible treafure. 
His wealth was fo great, that he raifed three mountains, called Rucmédyi, Ra» 
jatadri, and Retnédri, or the mountain of gold, of filver, and of gems: the au- 
thor fays mountains; but it appears from the context that they were fabricks, 


like mountains, and probably in a pyramidal form. 


Tamo’vatsa feems to be the Trmaus of Manetuo, who fays, according 
to Mr. BavawT's tranflation, that “ they once had a king, called Timaus, 
* in whofe reign there came on a fudden into their country a large body of 
* obfcure people, who with great boldnefs invaded the land, took it without 
‘© oppofition, and behaved very barbaroufly, flaying the men, and enflaving their 
* wives and children.” The Hindus, indeed, fay, that the invaders were 


headed by Tamévarsa, who behaved with juftice to the natives, but al- 
. moft 
* 
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moft wholly deftroyed the king’s army, as the fon of Jamapacni nearly ex- 
tirpated the military clafs; but the fragments of MawzrHo, although they con- ` 
tain curious matter, are hu. ee from the fufpicion of errours and tranfpofi- 
tions. The feat of Tamo’vatsa, called Tamóvetfa-fbán, feems to be the 
town of Thmuis, now Tmaiè, in the diftri&t of Thmuites: in later times it appears 
to have communicated its name to the Phatmetick branch, and thence to Ta- 
miathis, the prefent Damiata, We before afcertained the fituation of Crifbua- 
giri; and, as to the three ftupendous edifices, called mountains from their fize 
and form, there can be little or no doubt, that they were the three great 
Pyramids near Mifra-ff bán, or Memphis; which, according to the Purénas and 
to Puiny, were built from a motive of oftentation, but, according to ARISTOTLE, 
were monuments of tyranny. RUCMAVATSA was no tyrant to his own people, 
whom be cberifbed, fays the IMabácalpe, as if they had been bis own children; 
but he might have compelled the native Egyptians to work, for the fake of 
keeping them employed and fubduing their fpirit. It is no wonder, that au- 
thors differ as to the founders of thofe vaft buildings; for the people of Egypt, 
fays Hzroporus, held their memory in fuch deteftation, that they would not 
even pronounce their names: they told him, however, that they were built by 
a herdfman, whom he calls Puruirius, and who was a leader of the Pf or 
Bhils mentioned in our firft fc&ion. The pyramids might have been called 
mountains of gold, filver, and precious ftones, in the hyperbolical ftyle of the 
Eaít; but I rather fuppofe, that the firt was faid to be of gold, becaufe it was 
coated with yellow marble; the fecond of f/ver, becaufe it. had a coating of 
white marble; and the third of jewels, becaufe it excelled the others in mag- 
nificence, being coated with a beautiful {potted marble of a fine grain; and fuf- 


ceptible of an exquifite polifh (2). The Brébmens never underftood, that any 


(a) Savary, Vol.I. p.246. 


; : pyramid 
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pyramid in Mjra-ff'bala, or Egypt, was intended as a repofitory for the dead; 
and no fuch idea is conveyed by the Mabáralpe, where feveral other pyramids | 
are expreflly mentioned as piaces of worfhip. There are pyramids now at Be- 
néres, but on a {mall feale, with fubterranean paffages under them, which are 
faid to extend many miles: when the doors, which clofe them, are opened, 
we perceive only dark holes, which do not feem of great extent, and pilerims 
no longer refort to them through fear of mephitic air or of noxious reptiles. 
The narrow paffage, leading to the great pyramid in Egypt, was defigned to 
render the holy apartment lefs acceffible, and to infpire the votaries with more 
awe: the caves of the oracle at Delphi, of Tropuoxius, and of New-Grange in 
Ireland, had narrow  paffages anfwering the purpofe of thofe in Egypt and 
India; nor is it unreafonable to fuppofe, that the fabulous relations concerning 
the grot of the Sidyl in Italy, and the purgatory of Sr. PATRICK, were derived 
from a fimilar practice and motive, which feem to have prevailed over the whole 
pagan world, and are often alluded to in Scripture. M. Marrer has en- 
deavoured to fhow, in a mot elaborate work, that the founder of the great 
pyramid lay entombed in it, and that its entrance was afterwards clofed; but 
it appears, that the builder of it was not buried there; and it was certainly 
opened in the times of Heroporus and Puiny. On my defcribing the great 
Egyptian pyramid to feveral very learned Brdbmens, they declared it at once 
‘to have been a temple; and one of them afked, if it had not a communica- 
tion under ground with the river Cá: when I anfwered, that fuch a paf- 
fage was mentioned as having exifted, and that a well was at this day to be 
feen, they unanimoufly agreed, that it was a place appropriated to the worfhip 
of PApMA'/-pE'vi, and that the fuppofed tomb was a trough, which, on cer- 
tain feftivals, her priefls ufed to fill with the facred water and lotos-flowers. 
What Purny fays of the Labyrinth is applicable alfo to the Pyramid: ‘fome 
infifted, that B: was the palace of a cértain king; fome, that it had been 
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the tomb of Mans; and others, that it was built for the purpofe of holy rites: 
a diverfity of opinion among the Greeks, which fhows how little we can rely on 
them; and, ia truth, their pride made them in general very carelefs and fuper- 


ficial inquirers into the antiquities and literature of other nations. 


IV. A fingular itory, told in the U/ara-cbaritra, feems connected with the 
people, whom, from their principal city, we call Romans. lt is related, that a 
fage, named A'Lava'/La, refided on the verge of Himédri, and fpent his time 
in cultivating orchards and gardens; his name or title implying a /ma canal 
or trench, wfually dug round trees, for the purpofe of watering them. He had 
an only fon, whofe name, in the patronymick form, was A/LAvaA'Lr: the young 
Brébmen was beautiful as Ca’mape’va, but of an amorous and roving difpo- 
fiton; and, having left the houfe of his father, in company with fome youths 
like himfelf he travelled as far as the city of Rémaca, which is defcribed as 
agreeably fituated and almoft impregnably ftrong. The country, in which it 
ftood, was inhabited by Mléch’bas, or men who fpeak a barbarous dialect, and 
their king had a lovely daughter, who happéning to meet A'/Lava/rr, found 
means to :difcourfe with him: the young pair, were foon mutually enamoured, 
and they had frequent interviews in a fecret grove.or garden; till the princefs be- 
came pregnant, and, her damfels having betrayed her to the king, he gave or- 
ders for the immediate execution of.A'/LAva'Lr; but fhe had fuffcient power 
to effect his efcape from the kingdom. He returned home; but, his comrades 
having long deferted him, and informed his father of his intercourfe with the 
daughter of a Mléch’ba, the irritated fage refufed to admit him into his manfion: 
he wandered, therefore, from country to country, till he arrived in Barbara, 
where he fuffered extreme ‘pain from the burning fands; and having reached the 


banks 
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banks of the Crifond, he performed a rigorovs penance for many years, during 
which he barely fupported life with water and dry leaves. At length Mana’ 
DEVA appeared to him, affured him that his offence was forgiven, and gave him 
leave, on his humble requet, to fix his abode on the banks of the holy river 
Caz, reftoring him to his loft facerdotal clafs, and promifing an increafe of vir- 
tue and divine irradiation. From the character, in which the God revealed him- 
felf, he was afterwards named AGHAHE’sA, or Lord of bim, who forfakes fin; 
and the ftation of A/LAvA'Lr was called Zfgbabéfa-ff'bán, or Aghabéfam. 

Now we find the outline of a fimilar tale in the ancient Roman hiftory; and 
one would think that the Hindu writers wifhed to fupply what was deficient in it. 
The old deities of Rome were chiefly rural, fuch as the Fauns, the Sylvens, and 
others who prefided over orchards and gardens, like the fage A'LAvA'LA: the 
Sanferit word ála, which is lengthened to 4avála, when the trench is carried 
quite .round the tree, feems to be the root of dawa, a vineyard or an orchard, 
&Aw» in the fame fenfe, daze, gardens, and «awe, a gardener or hufbandman. 
We read of Vertrumna with child by AroLLo, the daughter of Faunus by 
Hzncurzs, and thofe of Numiror and Tarcuetivs, by fome unknown Gods, 
or at leaft in a Supernatural manner; which may be the fame ftory differently 
told; the king of the Mjéch’bas would, no doubt, have faved the honour of his 
family, by pretending that his daughter had received the careffes of a rural 


divinity. 


The origin of Rome is very uncertain; ‘but it appears to have been at firft 
a place of worfhip raifed by the Pélafgi under the command of a leader, who, 
like many others, was named Hercunzs: by erecting other edifices round 
it, they made it the capital of their new weftern fettlements; and it became fo 
Vor, M. i.Iii l - ftrong 


= 
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{trong a city, that the Greeks called it Rbomè, or power iff; but Ré- 

mac, which all the Hiwdus place very far in the weft, was thus denominated, 
according to them, from Réma, or wool, becaufe its inhabitants wore mantles 
of woollen cloth; as the Greeks gave the epithet of awoyrcivas, from linen vef- 
ture, to the people of Egypt and to thofe eaftern nations, with’ whom they were 
acquainted. Puiny fays, that the primitive name of Rome was ftudioufly con- 
cealed by the Romans (a); ‘but AvuGUSTINE informs us, that it was Febris: 
probably that word fhould be written Phoberis. About two generations before 
the Trojan war, the Pelafgi began to lofe their influence in the weft, and Rome . 
gradually dwindled into a place of little or no confequence; but the old temple 
remained in it: according to the rules of grammatical derivation, it is more. pro- 
bable, that RoMurvs was thus named, becaufe he was found, when an infant, 
near the fite of old Rome, than that new Rome, which he rebuilt and reftored to - 
power, fhould have been fo called from RowvurLvs. A certain Romanus, be- 
lieved to be a fon of Urvsszs, is by fome fuppofed to have built Rome, with 
as little reafon as RomuLus; if, l indeed, they were not the fame per- 
fonage: Romanus, perhaps, was the king Latinus, whom Hesiop men- 
tions as very powerful; but, Whether he was the foreign prince, whofe daugh- 
ter infpired A/LAvA/Lr with love, I cannot pretend to decide; however, thefe 
inquiries relate to the dwip of Parába; and the fcope of our work leads us 
back to that of Cusua. 55 l 


It is reafonable to believe, that ghabéfam was the celebrated and ancient 
city of Axum in the vicinity of the little Crifbsé, or the Aftaboras of our 
old geographers, now called Zzcez22; which, according to Mr. Bruce, is 
the largeft river in Abyfinia next to the Abay or Nile (b): it is alfo held 


(a) L. 3. C. s. (3) Vol. 3. p. 157. 612. 
Sacred 


e 
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Jacred, and the natives call it Tenufh Abay, or Little Nile; a very ancient ap- 
pellation; for Srraso gives the name of Tenefis to the country bordering on 
that river (4). Hence, perhaps, the ancients miftook this river for the ~ 
Nile, to which they erroneoufly applied the name Siris; for the true Siris 
appears to be the Little Crifond. The Agows, who live towards the heads of 
the Nile and the Tacazz?, may have derived their name from Agbaha; and we 
find the race of A'Lava'/Lr fettled as well in the ifles of the Red Sea near the 
Abyffinian coaít, as in the country adjacent to Axbabéfam: thofe ifles were called 
Alien and Alalee; and, in the diftri&s about the Tacazzé, were the Eki or 
Eli, furnamed Rbizophagi, who dwelt on the banks of the Afapus and the 
Aftaboras; in which denominations of iflands and tribes we may trace the radical 
word A'la or A’lavdla, 


The fmaller Crifbzà was fo denominated, either becaufe its waters were 
black, or becaufe it had its origin from an achievement of Crisuwa; and 
is name J4fPbiman, was given on an occafion, which has been already men- 
tioned, but which may here be related at large from the Brábmánda. When 
Crisana vifited Sanc’ba-dwip, and had deftroyed the demon, who infefted 
that delightful country, he paffed aleng the bank of a river, and was charmed 
with a delicious odour, which its waters diffufed in their courfe: he was eager 
to view the fource of fo fragrant a ream, but was informed by the natives, 
that it flowed from the temples of an elephant, immenfely large, milk-white, 
and beautifully formed, that he governed a numerous race of elephants, and that, 
the -odoriferous fluid, which exuded from his temples in the feafon of love, 


had formed the river, which, from his name, was called Sane hanégà; that the 
(a) B.16. p.770. > 


liia Dévas, 
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Dévas, or inferior gods, and the Ap/arafes, or nymphs, bathed and fported 


in its waters, impaffioned and intoxicated with the liquid perfume. The Finda 

poets frequently allude to the fragrant juice which oozes at. certain, feafons from 

fmall du&s in the temples of the male elephant, and is ufeful in relieving him 

from the redundant moifture, with which he is then opprefíed; and they 

even defcribé the bees as allured by the fcent, and miftaking it for that of 

the fweeteft flowers; but, though Arrran mentions this curious fact, no 

modern naturalit, I believe, has taken notice of it. CrisHNA was more 

defirous than before of feeing fo wonderful a phenomenon, and formed a defign 

of poffeffing the elephant himfelf; but Sanc’Hawa’ca led againft him a vaft 

army of elephants, and attacked him with fuch fury, that the incarnate God 

:fpent feven days in fubduing the affailants, and feven more in attempting to 
feize their leader, whom at lat he was obliged to kill with a ftroke of his 

Chacra : the head of the huge beaft had no fooner fallen on the ground, where 

it lay like a mountain, than a beautiful 7% atfea, or Genius, fprang from the body, 

who proftrated himfelf before Crisana, informing him, that he was VIJAYA- 

VERDHANA, who had once offended Maua’pe’va, and been condemned by him 

to pafs through a mortal form, that he was fupremely bleffed in owing his 
“deliverance to fo mighty a God, and would inftantly, with his permiffion, return 
to his appeafed mafter. ‘The victor affented, and left the field of battle; where, 

from the Zones of the flain elephants, rofe a lake, thence named 4f bitarága, from 

which flowed the river AP bimat?, whofe hallowed waters, adds the author of 

the Purána, remove fin and worldly affections: 4f’bi, a bone, pronounced 

of? bi in fome provinces, is clearly the Greek ésév, and its derivative af himat 

becomes a/f bimán-in the firt cafe mafculine ; whence the river is by fome old 

geographers called i/famenos; for the names of rivers, which are feminine 

for the moft part in Sanfcrit, are generally mafculine in the weftern languages, 

We 


e 
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We find it named alfo Afaboras and Aftabaras; for Af’ hivara means the mof 
excellent bone, or ivory: and the Adiabare, who lived, fays PLINY, on its 
banks, took their name, perhaps, from the river, the word ahi being pro- 
nounced 4i and 4di in fome vulgar dialects: as the Swu/ferit word kafti; an 
elephant, is corrupted into P4Z; Mareb, or Sanc bánágà, was anciently named. 
Afigjabas, or Aftufobas, poffibly from Haffifrava, or flowing from an elephant, in 
allufion to the legend before related; and one would have thought Haftimatz 
or Hafümás, a more rational appellation for the Tacazzè, fince there are in fact 
many elephants in the country, which it waters. We muft beware of con- 
founding Sanc’Hana’ca, or the Elephant of Saucba-dwáp, with SANCHA- 
NA/GA, or the Shell-ferpent, of whom we have already given a fufficient. 
account, and concerning whom we have nothing to add, except that the people - 
of the mountains, now called Hubáb, have legendary traditions of a Snake; 


who formerly reigned over them, and conquered the kingdom. of $772. 


V. Concerning the river Nandé, or the Nile of Abyfinia, we meet with the: 
following tales in the Padmacófba, or Treafure of Lotos-flowers. A king, named 
Apya’yana finding himfelf declining very low in the vale of years, refigned. 
his throne to Apa’mvatsa, his fon, and repaired with his wife S'ARMADA' 
to the hermitage of a renowned and holy Brébmen, whole name was Mrica 
or Mricu, intending to confult him on the mode of entering into the third 
Aframa, or order, called vénapref’ba: they found only the fon of the fage, 
named Marca, or Márcava, who gave them full inftructions, and accompanied 
them to the hilly parts of the country, where he advifed them to refide. 
When they arrived at their deftined retreat, the Dévas, pleafed with their 
piety, feared flowers on them like rain, whence the mountains were called 


_ Pufbpavarfoa, 
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Pufbpavarfba, according to the derivation of the Mythologifts; but Pu/hpavar- 
‘foam, which is the name of the country round them, may fignify io more than 
the region of flowers: the Gods were not fatisfied with a fhower of bloffoms, 


and when the firft ceremonies were performed at Puj/bpa-verfa-/P bin, they 


rained alo tears of joy, which being mingled with thofe of the royal pair and - 


the pious hermit, formed the river Nanda, whofe waters haftened to join the 
Cali, and their united ftreams fell at length into Me Sanc’habdbi, or fea of 
Saucba. The goddefs, who prefided over the Nanda, paffed near the manfion 
of a fage, named Sa’nrapana, a child of Sanrapana, or the Sun, who 
ran with delight to meet her and conduéted her near his hermitage, where 
Dévatés and Rifbis were a(fembled to pay her divine honours: they attended 
her to the place of her confluence with the great Cr/bz2, near which was after- 
wards built Séutapana/P-ban, and there the fage fixed a luga, or emblem of 
Sa/NTAPANA-/sIVA, to which proftrations muft be made, after prefcribed ab- 
lution in the hallowed waters, by all fuch as defire a feat in the manfions of 


Swerga. 


The mountains and country of Pufbpavarfba fem to be thofe round the 
lake Dembea, e ich immediately after the rains; fays Mr. Bruce, look, from 
the bloffoms of the Wanzey, as if they were covered with white linen or new 
fallen fnow. Droporus calls them Pfeuaras in the oblique cafe; and STRABO, 
Pfebeos ; the lake itfelf being alfo named Pelea, or Pfebo, from the Sznferit 
word pufbpa. By one of the Ad Hindu writers the river Nandé is placed be- 
tween Barbara and Cufba-dwip; by another, in Sancba-dwip itfelf; but this 
is eafily reconcikd, for, according to the more ancient divifion of the earth, 
the exterior dwip of CusHA was confidered as a part of Sanc ba-dwip; though, 
in the new divifion, it is juft the reverfe: all agree, that the Nand4 runs, 
in great part of its courfe, from fouth to north; and hence many Brábmens 
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draw a conclufion, which by no means follows, that the CZ/, which it joins, 
mutt flow from welt to eaft. Séntapana-f’han, Y conceive to have ftood at 
the prayága or trevént, that is, at the confluence of the fmaller Cribsé with 
the united waters of the Nandé and the Cali; and I fuppofe it to have been 
the ArorLiNIs oppidum of Puny (a), or the capital of the Adiabara, called 
allo AMegabari, whom I have already mentioned: for Sa'NTaPANA was an 
&uslár, or incarnate form, of the Sun, and the country round his aframa, 
or hermitage, is known to this day by the name of Kuara, which means the 
Sun, according to Mr. Bruce, and which is no other than the San/crit wod 
Cwára, or going round the earth : the Nandé, l prefume, or Nile of Abyffinia, 
was alfo named the river of Sa’nrapana, whence the Greeks firt made 
Afiapin in the oblique cafe, and’ thence, as ufual, formed the nominative 
Aftapus. According to the Purdnas, the Nendé and Little Cri/bndé unite, be- 
fore they fall into the Cé4/2; and Prorzwv afo fuppofes that they join near the 
fouthern border of Merce, and then are divided, one branch flowing eaftward, 
and another weftward, into the main body of the Nile: that inquifitive geo- 
grapher acknowledges himfelf indebted for much ufeful information to many 
learned Indians, whom he knew at Mlexandric, and thofe Hindus were probably 
acquainted with the Purduas; but Eratrostuenes was better informed than 
Proremy with refpe& to the rivers in queftion; and the mU of the Hindu 
authors may have arifen from a fact, mentioned by Mr. Bruce, that, during the 
rains, the floods divide themfelves, part running weftward into the Nie, part 
eaftward into the Tacazze. It fhould not be omitted, that the country of the 
fage Mnicu and his fon Ma'ncava, feems to be that of the Macrobii, now 
inhabited by the Gonguas, Gubas, and Shaugallas; the Greeks, according to 
their cuftom, having changed Marcaba into Macrobios, or long-lived; though 


(a) Lib.6. Cap. 30. 


that 
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that country, fays the Abyfinian traveller, is one of the moft unhealthy on earth; 
indeed, if Ma/ncawpz'va, the fon of Mricanpvu, be the fame perfon with 
Ma‘rcava; he was truly Macrobios, and one of the nine long-lived fages of thé 
Puráns. i 


VI. The next legend is td len from the Mabácalpa; and we introduce it here 
as iluftrative of that, which has been related in the fecond feGtion, concern- 
ing the two Indian Gods of Medicine, to whom fome places in Egypt were 
confecrated. . i 
- A moft pious and venerable Sage, named Riısmrcr’sa, being very far ad- 
vanced in years, had refolved to vift, before he died, all the famed places 
of pilgrimage; and, having performed his refolution, he bathed at laft in the 
facred water of the CZ/2, where he obferved fome fifhes engaged in amorous 
play, and reflecting on their numerous progeny, which would fport like them 
in the flream, he lamented the improbability of his leaving any childreg: bur, 
fince he might poffibly be a father, even at his great age, he went immediately 
to the king of that country, Hmanyaverna, who had fifty daughters, and 
demanded ong of them in marriage. So ftrange a demand gave the prince 
great uneafinefs ; yet he was unwilling to incur the difpleafure of a faint, whofe 
imprecations he dreaded: he, therefore, invoked Heri, or Visunu, to infpire 
him with a wife anfwer, and told the hoary philofopher, that he fhould marry 
any one of his daughters, who of her own accord fhould fix on him as her 
bridegroom. The fage, rather difconcerted, left the palace; but, calling to 
mind the two fons of Aswini, he haftened to their terreftrial abode, and re- 
quefted, that they would beftow on him both youth and beauty: they imme- 
diately conducted him to bbimatada, which we fuppofe to. be bydus in 
Upper Egypt; and, when hé had bathed in the pool of Rápayauvane, he was 
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reftored to the flower of his age with the graces and charms of Ca’mape’va. 
On his return to the palace, he entered the fecret apartments, called antabpura, 
where the fifty princeffes were affembled; and they were all fo tranfported 
with the vifion of more than human beauty, that they fell into an ecfajfy, 
whence the place was afterwards named Mba- ban or Moébana, and is, poffibly, 
the fame with Mohannan: they no fooner had recovered from their trance, than 
each of them exclaimed, that fhe would be his bride; and, their altercation 
having brought Hiranyaverna into their apartment, he terminated the con- 
tet by giving them all in marriage to Risuice’sa, who became the father of 
a hundred fons; and, when he fucceeded to the throne, built the city of. Suc'ba- 
verddbana, framed vimanas, or celeftial felf-moving cars, in which he vifited 
the Gods, and made gardens abounding in delights, which rivalled the: bowers 
of Inpra; but, having gratified the defire, which he formed at Mat/yafan~ 
gama, or the place where the ff were affembled, he refigned the kingdom to 
his eldeft fon HIRANYAVRIDDHA; and returned in his former fhape to the 
banks of the C42, where he clofed his days in devotion. 

VIL A very communicative Pandit having told me a fhort ftory, which be- 
longs to the fubject of this fection, it feems proper to mention it, though I 
do not know from what Puráa it is taken. AnuNA TRI, the *üfth in defcent 
from Atri before named, was performing religious rites on the Dévénica 
mountains near the fite of the modern Cédul,. when a hero, whofe name was 
Tutya, defired his fpiritual advice; informing him, that he had juft completed 


-the conqueft of Barbara, ífubdued the Sy&mamucbas, who lived to the eaft 


of the river C43, and overcome the Sanc’bdyanas, but that fo great an effu- 
fion of blood, for the fake of dominion and fame, had ftained his foul with a 
finful impurity, which he was defirous of expiating: the Sage accordingly pre- 

Vor. III. Kkk fcribed 
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ícribed a fit penance, which the conqueror performed in the interior Cufba-dwip.: 


A certain THouLEs or Taves is mentioned in Egyptian hiftory as a fon of 
On vs the Shepherd. 


VIH. In the firft part of this effay, we intimated an opinion, that Ugra- 
JP ban was a part of Memphis, and that Ucra, whom the Hindus make a king 
of Dwéraca in Gujjara-dés or Gujarat, was the ÜUcnonzus, or Ocpovs, of the 
Greeks; nor is it impoffible, that Vzxonis, who is reprefented as a great con- 
queror, was the fame perfon with ÜcnHonzus. The ftory of Ucra, or Uc- 
RASE'NA, we find in a book, entitled, Amaréfwara-fangraba-tantra; from which 
` the following paffage is verbally tranflated: * UcGRasz/wa, chief of kings, was 
* a bright ornament of the JZ'Zzva race; and, having taken Crisana for 
e his affociate, he became fovereign of all the Dwipas; the Devás, the Yac- 
* fhas, and the Récfbafas, paid him tribute again and again; having entered 
* Cufba-dwíp, and vanquifhed its princes elate with pride, the monarch raifed 
* an image of Iswara on the banks of the river Cán, whence the God was 


** famed by the title of Ucre’ SWARA, and the place was called Ugra-/P bana.” 


IX. The following legend from the Uitara-c’handa is manifeftly connected 
with the oldeft hiftory and mythology in the world. Inpra, king-of Mérz, 
having flain a Deitya-of the facerdotal clas, was obliged to retire from the 
world, in order to perform the penance ordained for the crime of Brabmabatyé, 
or the murder of a Brébmen: his dominions were foon in the greateft diforder, 
and the rebel Daityas oppreffed the Dévas, who applied for affiftance to Na- 
HUSHA, a prince of diftinguifhed virtues, whom they unanimoufly elected 
king of their heavenly manfions, with the tide of De'vananusua. His firt 
objet. was to reduce the Daityas and the fovereigns of all the dwips, who 

had 


e 
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had fhaken of their allegiance; for which purpofe he raifed an immenfe army, 
and marched through the interior Cu/oa-dwip, or Iran and Arabia,- through 
the exterior dwip of Cusua, or Ethiopia, through Sanc ha-dwip or Egypt, 
through Vardba-dwip or Europe, through Chexdra-dwip, and through the coun- 
tries now called Siberia and China: when he invaded Egypt, he overthrew the 
combined forces of the Cuéila-céfas and Sydma-muchas with fo terrible a car- 
nage, that the C4/? (a word, which means alfo the female devourer) was re- 
ported to have fwallowed up the natives of Egypt, whofe bodies were thrown 
into her ftream. During his travels he built many places of worfhip, and 
gave each of them the title of Dévezábufbam : the principal rivers of the coun- 
tries, through which he paffed, were alfo diftinguifhed by his name; NanvsHA 
being an appellation of the Mile, of the Chachu or Oxus, of the Vardba or 
Jfer, and of feveral others. He returned through Jadia to Méru, but un- 
happily fell in love with Sacui or Putémayja’, the confort of Inora, who 
fecretly refolved on perfect fidelity to her lord, and, by the advice of Vninas- 
PATI, regent of the planet Jupiter, and preceptor of the Dévas, promifed Na- 
HUSHA to favour his addreffes, if he would vift her in a 46/2, or palanquin, 
carried on the fhoulders of the holieft Bréémens: he had fufficient influence to 
procure a fet of reverend bearers; but füch was the flownefs of their morion, 
and fo great was his eagernefs to fee his beloved, that he faid with impatience 
to the chief of them Serpe, Serpe, which has precifely the fame fenfe in Sanferit 
and in Latin; and the fage, little ufed to fuch an imperative, anfwered, “ be 
« thyfelf a ferpent," Such was the power of divine learning, that the imprecation 
was no fooner pronounced, than the king fell on the earth in the fhape of 
that large ferpent, which is called Ajégara in Sanjerit, and Boa by Naturalifts: 
» æ? in that ftate of humiliation he found his way to the Bleck Mountains, and glided 
Kkk2 a in 
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in fearch of prey along the banks of the Cá/; but, having once attempted to 
{wallow a Brábmen deeply learned in the Vidas, he felt a fcorching flame in his. 
throat, and was obliged to difzorge the fage alive, by contact with whom 
his own intellects, which had been obfcured by his fall, became irradiated ; and 
he remembered with penitence his crime and its punifhment. He ceafed from 


that day to devour human creatures, and, having recovered his articulation toge- 


ther with his underítanding, he wandered through the regions adjacent to the 
Nile, in fearch of fome holy Brébmen, who could predict the termination of 
his deferved mifery; with this view he put many artful queftions to all, whom 
he met, and at length received information, that he: would be reftored to his 


priftine fhape by the fons of PAwpv. He had no refource, therefore, but pa- 


tience, and again traverfed the world, vifiting all the temples and places of pil-' 


grimage, which he had named from himfelf in his more fortunate expedition : 
at laft he came to the fnowy mountains of Himélaya, where he waited with 
refignation for the arrival of the Pan’pavas, whofe adventures are the fubject 
of Vvasa's great Epick Poem. 

This fable of Dz'/va-NanusmA, who is always called Dzo-wavsm in the po- 
pular dialects, is clearly the fame in part with that of Dionysus, whether it al- 
lude to any fingle perfonage, or to a whole colony; and we fee in it the origin 
of the Grecian fiction, that Dionysus was fewed up in the AMéros, or thigh, 
of JuPITER ; for Méru, on which Deva-nanusua refided for a time, was 
the feat of Inpra, or Zeus Ombrios: by the way, we muft not confound the 
celeftial Adéru with a mountain of the fame appellation near Cédu/, which the 
natives, according to the late Mr. Forster, ftill call Mer-coh; and the Hin- 
dus, who confider it as a fplinter of the heavenly mountain, and fuppofe that 


the Gods occafionally defcend on it, have named Méru-/ringa. Names are 
often 
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often fo ftrangely corrupted, that we fufpe& Dzo-wausm to be alfo the 
Scythian monarch, called Tanaus by Justin (a), and Taunasis by Jor- 
NANDES, who conquered fiz, travelled into Egypt, and gave his name to the 
river otherwife called Jzxaries; we have already mentioned Nous as a Greek name 
of the Nile, and the Danute or Jfbber was known alfo by that of Danufias or 
Tanais (b); in which points the Pzrámas coincide with Horus ‘Apotto, 


Evusratuius, and STRABO. 


X. The author of the Viiva-pracds gives an account of an extraordinary per- 
fonage, named Darpa/na’sa, who was lineally defcended from the great Ja- 
MADAGNI: his father AsHava/wa'/s lived on the banks of the river 74/1, 
where he conítantly performed a&s of devotion, explained the Vidas to a mul- 
titude of pupils, and was chofen by Cuirrarat’Ha, who though: a Vaifya, 
reigned in that country, as his guru, or fpiritual guide. Young Darpa‘na’sa 
had free accefs to the fecret apartments of the palace, where the daughter of 
the king became enamoured of him, and eloped with him through fear of de- 
te&ion, carrying away all the jewels and. other wealth that fhe could collect: the 
lovers travelled from hill to hill and from foreft to foreft, until. they reached the 
banks of the Caz, where their property fecured them a happy retreat. Pra- 
MÓDA, a virtuous and learned Brdbmen of-that country, had a beautiful daugh- 
ter, named Pramana, whom Darpa‘na‘sa, with the affent of the princets, 
took by the band, that is married, according to the rites prefcribed in the Véda; 
and his amiable qualities gained him fo.many adherents, that he was at length 
chofen fovereign of the whole region, which he governed with mildnefs and wif- 


dom. His anceftry and pofterity are thus arranged : 
(a) Lib. 1, Cap. 1. and Lib. 2, Ca». 36, — (5) Exftath. on Dionyf. Perieg. v. 298. 


JaMADAGNI, 
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JAMADAGNI, 
gámadagni, Abbay iniis, 
Prachinés, Darpvana’s, 
Tame ands, Vainabbritánás, 
Náfbtránás, Técánás, 
Bhinjanés, Bbáhbánás, 
Crauncbánás, Traicáyanyás, 
Abbayajdténis, — "Avadátánás. 


The river, here named 74/2, and vulgarly Felam, is the Hydafpes of the 
Greeks: a nation, who lived on its banks, are called Dardaneis, by Drowvsrvs (a); 
and the Grecian Darpanus was probably the fame with Darpa’na’sa, who 
travelled into Egypt with many affociates. We find a race of Trojans in Egypt ; 
a mountain, called anciently Troicus, and now Tora, fronted Memphis; and at 
the foot of it was a place actually named Troja, near the Nile, fuppofed to 
have been an old fettlement of Trojans, who had fled from the forces of MzNz-, 
LAUS; but Crssras, who is rather blameable for credulity than for want of 
veracity, and moft of whofe fables are to be found in the Purdus, was. of a 
different opinion; for he afferted, according to Dioporus of Sicily, that Troja 
in Egypt was built by Trojans, who had come from J4fyria under the famed 
Semiramis (2), named Sami‘rama’ by the ancient Hindu writers; and this ac- 
count is confirmed by Heroporus, who fays, that a race of DARDANIANS 
were fettled on the banks of the river Gyndes near the Tigris (c), where, 
I imagine, Darpa’na’sa and his affociates firt eftablifhed themfelves after 


their departure from Jadia (d). EusTaTHivs, in his comment on the Periegefis, E 


(a) Perieg v. 11 38. (6) 8.2. (c) B. 1. C. 189. (4) Iliad Y. v. 215. 


diftinguifhes 
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diftinguithes the Dardaneis from the Dardanci, making the firt an Indian, and 
the fecond a Trojan, race (a); but it feems probable, that both races had a 
common origin: when Homer gives the Trojans the title of Mercpians, he alludes 
to their 'eaftern origin from the borders of Méru; the very name of king 


Meroprs being no other than M’srupa, or fovereign of that mountainous 
region. 


XI. We come now to a perfon of a different character; not a prince or a 
hero, but. a bard, whofe life is thus defcribed in the 7$vafóra. On the banks 
of the Célz dwelt a Brébmen, whofe name was Lx/c'Ha/vawa's; a fage rigo- 
roufly devout, fkilled in the learning of the Védas, and firmly attached to the 
worfhip of Herr; but, having no male iffue, he was long difconfolate, and 
made certain oblations to the God, which proved acceptable; fo that his wife 
Sa’/neritr became pregnant, after fhe had tafted part of thé charu, or cake 
of rice, which had been offered: in due time fhe was delivered of a beautiful 


boy, whom the Brábmens, convened at the jéfacarma, or ceremony on his birth, 


unanimoufly agreed to name Heriparra, or given by the divinity. When 


the fenfeéra, or infüitution of a Brébmen, was completed by his inveftiture with 
the facerdotal ftring, and the term of his ftudentfhip in the Védé was paft, 


his parents urged him to enter into the /econd order, or that of a married mah; 


but he ran into the woods, -and paffed immediately into the fourth order, dif- 


claiming all worldly connections and wholly devoting himfelf to Visunu: he 


continually pra&ifed the famédbiyéga, or union with ibe deity by contemplation ; 


(2) Oi dagars, "iiis POD of perros Adgdavit,s Tgutxóy. 
me ^ Enfath, on Dionyf. v.11, 38. 
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fixing his mind fo intenfely on Gop, that his vital foul feemed concentra- 
ted in the Brabma-randbra, or pineal gland, while his animal faculties were 
fufpended, but his body ítill uncorrupted, till the reflux of the fpirits put 
them again in motion; a ftate, in which the Hindus affert, that fome Tógis 
have remained for years, and the fanciful gradations of which are minutely 
defcribed in the Yéga-/éfra, and even delineated, in the figures called Shatchacray 
under the emblems of lotos-flowers with different numbers of petals, according 
to the fuppofed {tations .of the foul in her myftical afcent. From this habit of 


merging all his vital /pirits in the idea of the fupreme being, HERIDATTA 


was named Li’na’su; a name, which the people repeated with enthufiafm ; 
~ and he became the guru, or fpiritual dire&or, of the whole nation: he then 
rambled over the earth, finging and dancing, like a man in a phrenfy ; but 
he fang. no hymns, except thofe which himfelf had compofed; and hence it 
came, that all older hymns were neglected, while thofe of Liwa’su alone 
were committed to memory from his lips, and acquired univerfal celebrity. 
Other particulars of his life are mentioned in the Pardnas, where fragments of 
his poetry are, moft probably, cited: I have no doubt, that he was the fame 
perfon with the Linus of the Greeks; and, if his hymns can be recovered, 
they will be curious at leaft, if not inftruétive. ` Liwa'su was the. eighth in 
deícent from the fage Buarapwa’ja, whom fome call the fon of Vrinas- 
PATI, Or the regent of Jupiter: he is faid to. have married at an advanced age, 
by the fpecial command of Herz, and five of his defcendants are named in 
the following pedigree : 


BHARADWA/JA, Lec báyanás, 
= Cárifbáyanás, à Liwa'su, or Lináysnás, 
Cfbámyáyanás, ~ Caundayands, . 10. 
5 Gauriváyatás, 


ae 


£p 


pa 
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Gaurivéyanés, , Máfbáyanás, 
Córunáyanás, — 5. Cámacáyanás., 
Bbrityáyanás, Sáac baláyanés, 
Sic báyánás, Cáiucáyanás. 


XII. The tale of Luspwaca relates both to the morals and aftronomy of the 
Hindus, and is conftantly recited by the Brábmens on the night of Siva, which 
falls on the fourteenth of Mágba or of P'báigum, according as the month begins 
from the oppofition or from the conjunction. 


LuspBHAcA was defcénded from the race of Pali, and governed all the 
tribes of Cirétas: he was violent and cruel, addi&ted paffionately to the plea- 


fures of the chafe, killing innocent beafts without pity and eating their flefh 


, without remorfe. On the fourteenth lunar day of tke dark half of P’bdlgun, 


he had found no game in the foreft ; and at funfet, faint with hunger, he ro- 
ved along the banks of the Crifbzá, ftill earneftly looking for fome animal whom 
he might fhoot: at the beginning of night he afcended.a Biiva-tree, which is 
confecrated to Mana/pz'va, whofe emblem had been fixed under it near a 
fpring of water; and, with a hope of diícerning fome beaft through the branches, 
he tore off the leaves, which dropped ‚ôn the Zizge, iprinkling it with dew; fo 
that he performed facred rites to the God, without intending any act of re- 
ligion. In the firt watch of the night a large male artelope came to the fpring; 
and Luspuaca, hearing the found which he made in drinking, fixed his arrow, 
and took aim at the place, whence the noife proceeded; when the animal, 
being endued by Srva with fpeech and intellect, told him, that he had made 
an affignation with a beloved female, and requefted him to wait with patience 
till the next day, on which he promifed to return: the mighty hunter was lof- 

Vou. III. Lil tened, 
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: tened, and, though nearly famifhed, permitted the antelope to depart, having: 
firt exacted an oath, that he would. perform his engagement. A female an- 
telope, one of his conforts, came in the fecond watch to drink at the fpring ; 
who was in like manner allowed to efcape, on her folemn promife, that fhe 
would return, when fhe had committed her helplefs young to the care of a 
fifter; and thus, in the third and fourth watches, two other females. were re- 
leafed. for a time on pretences nearly fimilar, and on fimilar promifes. So 
many acts of tender benevolence in fo trying a fituation, and the rites to Ma- 


- HA'DE'vA, which accompanied them from watch to. watch, though with a dif-. . 


ferent intention, were pleafing to the God, who enlightened the mind of 
LuspHAcA, and raifed in him ferious thoughts, on the cruelty of flaying the 
innocent for the gratification of his appetite : at early dawn he returned to his 
manfion, and, having told his family the adventure of the night. afked whe-. 


ther, if he fhould kill the antelopes, they would participate his guilt, but ] 


they difclaimed any fhare in it, and infifted, that, although it was his duty 
to provide them with fuftenance, the punifhment of fin muft fall on him 
folely. The faithful and amiable beaft at that moment approached him, with 
his three conforts and all his little ones, defiring to be the firft victim; but. 
d" uspHacA exclaimed, that he would never hurt his friend and his guide to 
the path of happinefs, applauded them^for their ftri£t obfervance of their pro- 
mifes, and bade them return to the woods, into which he intimated a defign of 
following them as a hermit: his words were no fooner uttered, than a celeftial 
car defcended with a meffenger from Siva, by whofe order. the royal convert 


and the whole family of antelopes were foon wafted, with radiant and incorrup-- 


tible bodies, to the ftarry regions, fanned by heavenly nymphs, as they rofe,. 
and fhaded by genii, who held umbrellas, while a chorus of etherial fongfters. 


chanted the praifes of tendernefs to living creatures and a rigerous adherence 


to. 
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io truth.  LUBDHACA was appointed regent of Sirivs, which is called the 
Jóga ftar; his body is chiefly in our Greater Dog, and his arrow feems to 
extend from @ in that afterifm to x in the knee of Orion, the three fears in 
whofe neck are the lunar manfion Mrigafiras, or the head of the male antelope, 
who is reprefented looking round at the archer; the sree ftars in the belt are 
the females, and thofe in the fword, their young progeny; Maua'pz'va, that 
he might be near his favourites, placed himfelf, it is faid, in the next lunar 
manfion Z'rdrà, his head being the bright ftar in the fhoulder of Onrow, and 
his body including thofe in the arm with feveral fmaller flars in the galaxy. 
The fon of Luzpuaca fucceeded him on earth, and his lineal defcendants yet 
reign, fays the author of the Purdy, on the delightful banks of the Grip- 


aa. 


This legend proves a very material fact, that the Pallis and Cirétas were 
Griginaly the fame people; it feems to indicate a reformatio in fome of the 
religious tenets and habits of the nations bordering on the Crifsá; and the 
whole appears connected with the famous Egyptian period regulated by the 
' heliacal rifing of Sirius: the river here mentioned I fuppofe to be the fmaller 
Crifona, or the Siris of the ancients, fo named, as well as the province of Siré, 
from the word Ser, which means a dog, fays Mr. Bruce, in the language of 
that country. The conftellations of Orion and the two Dogs point at a 
fimilar ftory differently told; but the name of Luspwaca feems changed by 
the Greeks into Laspacus: for fince, like the ancient Jvdians, they applied 
to their new fettlements the hiftory and fables of their primitive country, they, 
reprefent LanpAcus as the grandfon of Capmus, the fon of Porvponvs, 
(for fo they were pleafed to difguife the name) and the father of Larus: now 
Capmus, as we have fhown, was CanDAMZ/sWARA, or Mana'/pz/va, and Po- 


Lila LYDORUS, 
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LYDORUS, Or Potyporus, was PALLIDATTA, the giff of the national god Palli 
or Nairrit. As to Laspacus, he died in the flower of his age, or difappeared, 
fay the Hindus, and was tranflated into heaven; but, during his minority, the 
reins of government were held by Lycus, a fon of Nycteus, or Nactun- 
CHARA: he was fucceeded by Larus, which, like P4/, means a berdfman or 


jSoepberd; for rain, Ada, and Asim fignify herds and flocks; and thus we find 


a certain Larus, who had a fon BucorroN, and a grandfon Purarus, both 
which names have a reference to paflure, for the Shepherds were. called by 
the Greeks Aya, and AGzLArA was fynonymous with Parras. The fon 
of Larus was CEpipus, with whofe dreadful misfortune, as we intimated in 
the firt fe&ion, the Hindus are not unacquainted, though they mention his 
undefigned inceft in a different manner, and fay, that YócasmasuTA, whom 
they defcribe as a flagitious woman, entered into the fervice of fome cow- 
herds, after the miferable death of her fon Mana'/sv/nA, or the Great Hero, by 
Lina’su, the fon of LuspHaca, who was defcended from Patti: the whole 


ftory feems to have been Egyptian, though transferred by the Greeks to Thebes 


in their own country. 


` KIIL The laft piece of hiftory, mixed with an aftrological fable, which I 


think it ufeful to add, becaufe it relates to Barbara, is the legend of Da'sa-- 


RAT’HA, or the monarch, whofe cor bad borne bim to ten regions, or to the eight 
points, the zenith, and the nadir: it is told both in the Bhawifhya Purán and 
the Brébmdnda. He was defcended from Suv/nva, or Hz/Lr, which is a name 
of the Sun in Greek and ia Sanferit: onè of his anceftors, the great RAGHU, 
had conquered the feven -dwipas, or the whole earth, and Visanu became 
incarnate in the perfon of his fon Ra’macaanpRra. It happened in the reign 
of DasanaT'HA, that Sani, having juft left the lunar manfion Critticé, or the 


` Pleiads, was entering the Hyads, which the Hindus call Rébin?, and that paflage 
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of Saturn is diftinguifhed by the appellation of Sacata-bhéda, or the feéfion of 


the wain: an univerfal drought having reduced the country to the deepelt 


-diftrefs, and a total depopulation of it being apprehended, the king fummoned 


all his aftrologers and philofophers, who afcribed it folely to the unfortunate 
paffage of the malignant planet; and VasrsuT'Ha added, that, unlefs the 
monarch himfelf would attack Sawr, as he itrongly advifed, neither INDRA nor 
Brauma’ himfelf could prevent the continuance of the drought for twelve years. 
DasanaT'Ha that inftant afcended his miraculous car of pure gold, and placed 
himfelf at the entrance of Róbimh, blazing like his progenitor the Sun, and 
drawing his bow, armed with the tremendous arrow Sahtbáráftra, which attracts 


“all things with irrefiftible violence: Sant, the flow-moving child of Sv'RvA, 


dreffed in a blue robe, crowned with a diadem, having four arms, bolding a bow, 
a fpiked weapon, and a cimeter, (thus he is defcribed in one verie) difcerned 
his formidable opponent from the lat degree of Crivtica, and rapidly defcend- 
ed into the land of Barbara, which burft into a flame, while he concealed 
himfelf far under ground. The hero follewed him; and his legions, mar- 
ching to his affiftance, perifhed in the burning fands; but Sanr was attracted by 
the magnetick force of the Saubéraftra, and, after a vehement confiiét, was 
overpowered by Dasarat’Ha, who compelied him to promife, that he never 
more would attempt to pafs through the wain of Róbigi: the victor then returned 
to his palace, and the regent of the planet went to SAwi-//Pásn in Barbara, 
while the ground, on which he had fought, affumed a red hue. The Hindu 
aftrologers fay, that Sanr has hitherto performed his promife, but that, in 
four or five years, he wil approach fo nearly to Róbzà, that great mifchief 
may be feared from fo noxious a planet, who has nothing in this age to ap- 
prehend from a hero in a felfmoving car with an irrefiftible weapon: they add, 
that MANGALA, or Mars, the child of Parr’nrvi, has alfo been pre- 
i vented 
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vented from traverfing the waggon of Rébint, but that VRIHASPATI, SUCRA, 
and Bupna, or Jupiter, Venus, and Mercury, país it freely and innocently, 
while it is the conftant path of S6ma, or the Moon, of whom the beautiful 
Rohini, or Aldeberdn, is the favourite confort. 


The hiftory of Dasarat’s being immediately connected with that of Ra’- 
MACHANDRA, and confequently of the firft colonies, who fettled in India, it 
may properly conclude this third íe&ion, which has been confined to the de- 
migods and fages, who diftinguifhed themfelves in the countries bordering 
on the Nile of Ethiopie; and, whatever may be thought of fome etymological 
conjefiures, which I have generally confirmed by fa&s and circumftances, it has 
been proved, I truft, by pofitive evidence, that the ancient Indians were ace 
quainted with thofe countries, with the courfe of that celebrated river, and 
-with Mifra, or Egypt. 


REMARKS 


N 
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R E M A R K S 
l ON THE PRECEDING ESSAY 
By rag PRESIDENT. ` 


INCE I am perfuaded, gentlemen, that the learned Effay on Egypt and 

the Nile, which you have juft attentively heard, has afforded’ you equal de- 
light with that, which I have myfelf received from it, I cannot refrain from 
endeavouring to increafe your fatisfaction, by confeffing openly, that I have at 
length abandoned the greateft part of that natural diftruft and. incredulity, 
which had taken poffeffion of my mind, before I had examined the fources, 
from which our excellent affociate Lieutenant WiLronp has drawn fo great a 
variety of new and intereíting opinions, Having lately read again and. again, 
both alone and with a Pandit, the numerous original paffages in the Purdnas, 
and other Sanferit books, which the writer of the differtation adduces in fup- 
port of his affertions, I am happy in bearing teftimony to his perfe& good 
faith and general accuracy both in his extraéts and in the tranflations of them; 
nor fhould I décline the trouble of annexing literal verfions of them all, if our ` 
third volume were not already filled with a fufficient ftore of curious, and 
(my own part being excepted) of valuable, papers: there are two, however, 
of Mr. Wirronp's extracts from the Puranas, which deferve a verbal tranf- 
laion; and I, therefore, exhibit them word for word, with a full conviction of 


their genuinenefs and antiquity. 


e The firft of them is a little poem, in the form of the hymns afcribed to 
On»nuzus, in praife of the I4, which all the Brábmezs allow to be a fa- 


we 


cred river in Cufbz-dwip, and which we may confidently pronounce to be the 

Nile: it is takeg from the Scanda-purén, and füppofed to be the. compofition 

l i : xn 
of 
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of Visva/miTra, the father of Saconrata’, with whofe life you are well 


acquainted : 


. 3. * A man fhall repeat at the time of bathing, he fhall gain the fruit of 
* an ablution in the CZ. 


1 sU Cá, Crifbná, likewife Nina’; ^Syamá, Cálá, and Afitá alfo; d 
* yabbé and ‘Syamala ; 


Be e Aghabá and Mécfbadé — thefe twelve profperous names of the Cálicà, 
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Méchaca too and Pévani ; 


* in whatever receptacle of water 


** a giver of increafe to virtue. 


xc 


t£ 


£c 


^ 


t 


^ 


e 


No ftream on earth is equal to the river C@/? as 


4. * He, who has bathed in her ream, is wholly releafed from the mur- 


der of a Brébmen and every other crime: 


they, who have been of- 


fenders in the higheft degree, are purified by ber, and confequently they, 
who have committed rather inferior fins. 


5. * They, who have arrived on the bank of the river Cé/2, are indubi- 


tably releafed from fin; and even by a fight of the river C42, an | affem- 
blage of crimes is quite effaced ; 


6. ** But to declare the fruit gained by bathing in her waters, is impotible 
* even for BRAHMA', 


7. * Shall repeat, even they are confidered as duly bathed in the river 


Thefe delightful and exquifite names whatever men 


* Cái: conftantly, therefore, muft they be repeated with all poffid/e attention.” 


- 


-Here 


y 
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Here I mut obferve, that the couplets of the éga, which our learned friend 
has quoted at.the beginning of bis Effay, are in a ümilar frain to thofe of 
Visva'uiTRA; nor have I a doubt of their authenticit7, becaufe the fifth line is 
clearly in a very ancient dialect, and the original ends in the manner of the 
Hindu Scripture, with a repetition of the two laft words; but, either we muft 
reject a redundant fyllable in the concluding verfe, (chough fuch’ a redundance 
often occurs in the Véda) or we muft give a different vetfion of it. The line is 


Sitafitalamdayigat param yáti naniver tate, 


which may thus be rendered: “ By whofe union of white aüd dark azure 
* waters, a mortal, who bathes in them, attains the Moft High, from whofe 


'** prefence he returns not £o this terreftial manfion.” 


Of the fecond paffge, from the PaZma-puráz, the following tranflation is 


“minutely exact: 


i. “© To SATYAVARMAN, that fovereign of the whole earth, were born 
* three fons; the eldeft, SHzRMA; then, C'HanMa: and, zb, JYA'PETI 


** by name: 


2. ** They were all men of good morals, excellent in virtue and virtuous 


^ 
^ 


deeds, {killed in the ufe of weapons to ftrike with. or to be thrown; brave 


* men, eager for victory in battle. 


3. * But SarvavaARMAN, being continually . delighted with devout me- 
< ditation, and feeing his fons fit for dominion, Taid „upon them the burden of 
e government, e 
-Von IL C . Mmm e. 4. © Wilf 


i 


V 
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4. “© Whilft He remained honouring and fatisfying the Gods, and priefts, and 
* kine. One day by the act of deftiny, the king, having drunk mead, l 


5. “ Became fenfelefs aud lay afleep naked: then was he feen by C'HAR- 


* MA, and by him were his two brothers called, 


6. * To whom be faid : What now has befallen? In what ftate is this 
© our fire? By thofe two was he hidden with clothes, and called to his fenfes 
** again and again. 

7. “ Having recovered his intellect, and perfe&ly knowing what had 
** paffed, he curfed C’Harma, /aying: Thou fhalt be the fervant of fervants; 


8. * And, fince thou waft a laugher in their prefence, from laughter fhalt thou 
* acquire a name. "Then he gave to SurRMa the wide domain on the fouth of 


* the fnowy mountain, 


9. * And to Jya’petr he gave all on the north of the fnowy mountain; but 


. * He, by the power of religious contemplation, attained fupreme blifs,” 


Now you wil probably think, that even'the concifenefs and fimplicity of 
this narrative are excelled by the Mo/faick relation of the fame adventure; but, 
whatever may be our opinion of the old Jndian ftyle, this extract moft clearly 
proves, that the Saryavrata, or SaTYAVARMAN, of the Puráns was the fame 
perfonage (as it has been afferted in a former publication) with the Noan of 
Scripture, and we confequently fix the, utmoft limit of Hindu Chronology; nor 


` ean it be with reafon inferred from the identity. of the ftories, that the divine legiflator 
: e borrowed 
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borrowed any part of his work.fróm the Egyptians: he was deeply verfed; ne 

- doubt; in all their learning, fuch as it was; but he. wrote what he knew 'to,be 
truth itfelf, independently of their tales, in which truth was blended with fables ; 
and their age was not fo remote from the days of the Patriarch, ‘but that every 
occurrence in his life might naturally have been preterved by traditions from 
father to fon. 


We may now be affured, that the old Hindus had 1 knowledge of Mi/r and 
of the Nile; that the legends of Crpneus and CassrorzrA (to fele& one ex- 
ample out of many) were the fame with thofe of Carz/'va and Ca‘syari; 
‘that Perseus and Anpromepa were no other than Pa/aAsicA and ANTAR- 
MADA/; and that lord Bacon, whom, with all his faults (and grievous faults 
they were), we may juftly call the great archite oF the temple of knowledge, 
concluded rightly, that the Mythology of the Greeks, which their oldeft writers 
do not pretend to have invented, was no more than a ight air, which bad paffed 
Jrom a more ancient people into the flutes of the Grec.ans, and which they mo- 
dulated into fuch defcants as beft fuited their fancies and the ftate of their new 
fettlements ; but we muft ever attend to the diftin@ion between evidence and 
conjecture; and I am not yet fully fatisfied with many parts of Mr. WiL- 
ronb's Effay, which are founded on fo uncertain z bafis as conjectural Ety- 
mology; though I readily admit, that his etymologies are always ingenious, 
often plaufible, and may hereafter, perhaps, be con-irmed by hiftorical proof. 
Let me conclude thefe remarks with applying to Him the words of the me- 
morable writer, whom I have juft named, and with expreffing an opinion, in 
which I have no doubt of your concurrence, “ That, with perfevering in- 
** duftry, and with fcrupulous attention to genealogies, monuments, ánfcriptions, 
* names and titles, derivations of words, traditions and archives, fragments of 
* hiftory, and ícattered paffages from rare books on very different fubjects, 


* Mmm 2 * he 
E s 
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* he has preferved a venerable tablet from the foipwreck of time; a work, ope- 
* rofe and painful to the author, but extremely delightful to his readers, and 
* highly deferving their grateful acknowledgements.” 


XIV. 


DESCRIPTION or rg PLANT BUTEA. 


By Dr. ROXBURGH. 


I. HE Maduga of the Gentoos, and Piafo of the Hortus Malabaricus,* is 
-a middle fized, or rather a large, tree, rot very common on the 
low-lands of this coaft, but much more fo. up amoreft the mountains: it cafts 
its leaves during the cold feafon, they come out again with the flowers about 
the months of March and April, and the feed is ripe n Yane or Yuh. 


TRUNK irregular, generally a little crooked, covered with afh-coloured, fpongy,- 


thick, flightly ícabrous bark, the middle ftrata of which contain a red juice 


hereafter to be mentioned. 
Brancues very irregularly bent in various directions; young fhoots downy. 


Leaves alternate, fpreading, threed, from eight to fixeen inches long. Leaflets 
emarginated, or rounded at the apex, leathery, above fhining and pretty 
fmooth, below flightly hoary, entire: the pair are obliquely oval from four 
to feven inches long, aad from three to four and a half broad, the exterior 
one inverfe hearted, or, in other words, tranfverfzly oval, and confiderably 
larger than the lateral.- 

Common Petiole round, when young, downy, the length of the leaflets. 
Stipules of the Petiole fmall, recurved, downy. 
of the Leaflets awled. 





* The Burza Frondofa of Kogw 15. 
; . 


a . 
RACEME 


us, 
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-RAcEME terminal, axillary, and form tuberofities over the naked woody branch- 
lets, ftanding in every direction, rigid, covered with a foft greenifh purple 


down. 


Fiowers Papilionaceous, pendulous, pedicelled, fafcicled, large, their ground 
of a beautiful deep red, fhaded with orange and filver coloured down, which 
gives them a moft elegant appearance. 


Pepriceis round, about an inch long, articulated near. the apex, and covered . 


with the fame greenifh velvetlike down. 


-Bracts, one below the infertion of each pedicel, lanced, falling, two fimilar but 
Ímaller, preffing on the Calyx, falling alfo. - 

Carvx: Perianth belled, leathery, two lipped, upper lip large, fcarce emar- 
 ginated ; under three toothed, covered with the fame dark green down, that the 
` raceme and pedicels are covered with, withering. 


Corot: 


Banner reflected, egged, pointed, very little longer than the wings. 
Wings afcending, lanced, the length of the keel. 


Keel below two parted, aicending, large, mooned, the length of de wings 
and banner. 


. 
Stamens: filaments one and nine, afcending in a regular femicircle, about as long ` 


as the corol. 
Authers equal, linear, erect. í » 


5 PisTiL : 


i 
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Pisrin: Germ fhort, thick, pedicelled, lanced, downy. 
Style afcending, a little lerger than the filaments, 
Stigma {mall, glandulous. 


Pericarp, legume pedicelied, large, pendulous, all, but the apex where the 
feed is lodged, leafy, downy, about fix inche; long by two broad, never open- 
ing of itfelf. f ' \ 

M 

SzeD one, lodged at the point of the legume, oval, much compreffed, fmooth, 
brown, from an inch ard a quarter to an inch and a half long and about one 
broad , 


From natural fiffures, and wounds made in the bark of this tree, during the 
hot feafon, there iffüues a moft beautiful red juice, which foon hardens into a 
ruby-coloured brittle aftrinzent gum: but it foon lofes its beautiful colour, if ex- 
pofed to the air: to preferve the colour, it muft'be "athered as foon as it becomes 


hard, and kept clofely corked up in a bottle. V 


This gum; held in a flame of z candle, fwells and burns away flowly, with 
out fmell or the leaft flame, into a coal and then into fine light white afhes: 
held in the mouth it foon diffolves; it taftes ftrongly, but fimply, aftringent ; 
heat does not foften it, but rather renders it more brittle; pure water diffolves 
it perfectly: the folution is of a deep red colour; it is in a great meafure fo- 
luble in fpirits, but this folution is paler, and a little turbid, the watery folution 
alfo becomes turbid when fpirit is added, and the fpirizuous more clear by the 
addition of water; diluted vitriolc acid renders both folutions turbid, mild 
cauftic vegetable alkali changes the colour of the watery folution to, a clear 


deep 


* 


n 
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deep fiery red:* the fpirituous it alfo deepens, but in a lefs degree: Sal Martis 


changes the watery folution into a good durable ink. 


Thefe are, I think, proofs, that a very {mall proportion of refin is prefent in 
this fubftance : in this it differs effentially from the gum refin called Kino, or Gum- 
mi rubrum aftringens, which the Edinburgh college has taken into their materia 
medica (1 have ufed the recent gum in making my experiments, which may 
make fome difference); but as this can be moft perfectly diffolved in watery 
menftrua, it may prove of ufe, where a fpirituous folution of the former (be- 


ing the moft complete) cannot be fo properly adminiftered, confequently it. may 


prove a valuable acquifition alfo. 

Infufions of the flowers, either frefh or dried, dyed cotton cloth, previoufly 
impregnated with a folution of alum or alum and tartar, of a moft beautiful 
bright yellow, which was more or lefs deep according to the ftrength of .the 
infufion: a little alkali added to the inftifion changes it to a deep reddifh orange; 
it then dyed unprepared cotton cloth of the fame colour, which the leaft acid 
changes to a yellow or lemon: thefe beautiful colours I have not been able to 
render perfe&ly permanent. 


Amongft numberlefs experiments, I expreffed a quantity of the juice of the 
frefh flowers, which was diluted with alum water, and rendered perfectly’ clear 
by depuration: it was then evaporated by the heat of the fun, into a foft ex- 
traét; this proves a brighter water-colour than any gamboge I have met with; it 


“is one year fince I firft ufed it, and it remains bright. 


* With an alkalized deco&ion of this gum, I tried to dye cotton cloth prepared with alum, 
with fugar of lead, and with a folution of tin in agua regia, but the reds produced thereby were bad: 


that where alum was employed, was the belt. 


° e Infufions 


Se 
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- "Infufions of the dried flowers yielded me an extra: very little, if any thing, 
inferior to this laft mentioned; they yield alfo a very fine durable yellow lake 
and all thefe in a very large proportion. 7 


The Lac infe&s are frequently found on the fmall branches and*the pe- 
tioles of the leaves of this tree: whether the natural juices of its bark contri- 
bute to improve the colour of their red colouring matter, I cannot fay: it would 
require a fet of experiments accurately made on fpecimens of | lac gathered 
from the various trees it is found on, at the fame time and as nearly as poffi- 


ble from the fame place, to determine this point. 


` 


I do not find, that the natives make any ufe of the gum or flowers, although 
they promife to be valuable, the former as a medicine, and the latter as a pig- 


ment and dying drug. 


Il. Burza Supersa,* Tiga Madaga of the Gentoos, is a very latge twining 
fhrub, a native of the mountains. Flowering time, the beginning of the 


hot feafon. 
Roor fpindle-form, very large. 


Srem twining, as thick as, or thicker than, a man’s leg, woody, very ‘long, 


running over lage trees. Bark, afh-coloured, pretty fmooth. 
Brancuts like the ftem, but fmall, and with.a fmoother bark. 
Leaves alternate, threed, remote, very large. 


* So named by Dr. ROXBURGH. 


. ] 
+ Wot, TII. Nnne LEAFLETS 
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LzarLETs downy, in other refpects as in Butea Frondofa, but greatly larger: 
the exterior one is generally about twenty inches long, and broad in pro- 
portion, the lateral fomewhat lefs. , 


Racemgs as in the former, but much larger. 
Frowers-alfo the fame, only much larger and more numerous. 


Carvx divided as the other, but.the divifions longer and much more pointed. 


Conor the fame. 
Lecumes and Seed as in the former, but rather larger. 


When this fpecies is in full lower, I do not think the vegetable world offers.a 
. more gaudy fhow: the flowers are incomparably beautiful, very large and very 
numerous ; the colours are fo exceedingly vivid, that my beft painter has not been 
able, with his utmoft fkill, to come any thing like near their brightnefs. 


From fiffures,. &c. in the bark, the fame fort of ruby-coloured aftringent 
gum exudes: the flowers alfo yield the fame beautiful yellow dye and pig- 


ment. 





Dr. Roxsurcn’s Defcription of the Nerrum Tindoriua would have been fubjoined ; but the 
publication of it is delayed, until the Society have been favoured with the refult of his farther 


experiments. 


~ 


A 
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XV. 


Ox tas MANUFACTURE or INDIGO ar AMBORE. 
By Lisurenantr Coroner CLAUDE MARTIN. 


I PRESENT the Society with a fhort defcription’of the procefs obferved in 
the culture and manufacture of Indigo in this part of India. The Ambore 


Ms  diftri& is comprifed within à range of furrovading hills of a moderate heights” 


the river Pallar, declining from its apparent foutherly direction, enters this dif- 
trict about three miles from the eaftward, wafhes the Anbore Peitah, a fmall 
neat village, diftant three miles to the fouthward of the fort of that name, fitu- 
ated in a beautiful valley; the fkirts of the hills covered with the Palmeira 
and Date trees, from the produce of which a confidzrable quantity of coarfe 
fugar is made; this tract is “ertilized by numerous rills of water conducted from 
the river along the margin of the heights and throughout the intermediate ex- 
tent: this element being conveyed in thefe artificial canals (three feet deep), 
affording a pure and cryftzl current of excellent water for the füpply of the 
Rice-fields, Tobacco, Mango, and Cocoanu:, plantations; the higheft fituated 
lands affording Indigo, apparently without any artificial watering, and attaining. 
maturity at this feafon notwithftanding the intenfenefs of the heat, the thermo- . 
meter under cover of a tent rifing to 100, and out of it to 120; the plant af- 
fording even in the drieft fpots good foliage, although more luxuriant in moifter , 
fituations, I am juft returned from examining the rranufa&ure of this article. 
Firf, the plant is boiled in earthern pots of about eighteen inches diameter, 
difpofed. on the ground in excavated ranges, from twenty to thirty feet long, 
and one broad, according to the number ufed. ^ When the boiling procefs has 

: Ib. Nnna extracted 
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extracted all the colouring matter afcertainable by the colour exhibited, the 
extract is immediately poured into an adjoining {mall jar fixed in the ground 
for its reception, and is thence laded in fmall pots into larger jars difpofed on 
adjoining higher ground, being firft filtered through a cloth; the jar, when 
three-fourths full, is agitated with a fplit bamboo extended into a circle, of a 
diameter from thirteen to twenty inches, the hoop twifted with a fort of coarfe 
ftraw, with which the manufacturer proceeds to beat or agitate the extract, until 
a granulation of the fecula takes place, the operation continuing nearly for the 
fpace of three-fourths of an hour; a precipitant compofed of red earth and. 
water, in the quantity of four quart bottles, is poured into the jar, which after _ 
mixture is allowed to ftand the whole night, and in the morning the fuperin- 
cumbent fluid is drawn off through three or four apertures practifed in the fide 
-of the jar in a vertical direction, the loweft reaching to within five inches of 
the bottom, fufficient to retain the fecula which is carried to the houfes and 
dried in bags. | 


This is the whole of the procefs recurred to in this part, which, I think, if 
adopted in Bengal, might in no fmall degree fuperfede the neceffity of raifing 
great and expenfive buildings, in a word, fave the expenditure of fo much mo- 
ney in dead ftock, before they can make any Indigo in the European method, 
(do which I have to add, that Indigo thus obtained poffeffes a very fine qua- 
- ity. 


As I think thefe obfervations may be ufeful to the manufa&urers in Bengal, I 
could with to fee them printed in the Tranfa&ions of the /ffiatic Society. 


Anbore, 
2d April, 1791. 


. * EXTRACT 


« 
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EXTRACT OF A TREATISE 


ON TRE 


MANUFACTURE or INDIGO, 
Br Mr. De COSSIGNY. 


HIS experiment (the Jndian procefs) infallibly fhows, that Indigo may 

* be produced by different methods, and how much it is to be re- 
gretted that the European artifts fhould remain conftantly wedded to their 
method or routine, without having yet made the neceffary inquiries towards 
attaining perfection. Many travellers on the coaft of Coromandel having been 
{truck with the apparent fimplicity of the means ufed by the Indians in 
preparing Indigo, from kaving feen their artifts employed ir the open air with 
only earthen jars, and from not having duly exam.ned and weighed the ex- 
tent of the detail of their procefs, apprehended that it is effected by eafier 
means than with the large vats of mafonry and the machinery employed by 
Europeans: but they have been greatly miftaken, the whole appearing a de- 
lufive conclufion from tie following obfervation, viz. that one man can, in 
the European method of manufacture, bring to iffu> one vat containing fifty 
bundles of plant, which, according to their nature and quality, may afford 
from ten to thirty pounds of Indigo; whereas, by the Indian procefs, one 
employed during the fame time would probably only produce one pound 
of Indigo: the European method is therefore the molt fimple, as well as every 


art where machinery is ufed inftead of manual labour. ' 


NOTE, 


Experience alone muft decice between the oppofite opinionas of Colonel Martin and 


. XVI. 
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XVI. 


DISCOURSE THE NINTH. 


ON THE 


ORIGIN ax» FAMILIES or NATIONS. 


DELIVERED 23 FEBRUARY, 1792. 


Bv rue PRESIDENT. 

OU have attended, gentlemen, with fo much indulgence to my difcourfes 
on the five Ajiatick nations, and on the various tribes eftablifhed along 
their feveral borders or interfperfed over their mountains, that I cannot but 
flatter myfelf with an affurance of being heard with equal attention, while I 
trace to one centre the three great families, from which thofe nations ap- 
pear to have proceeded, and then hazard a few conjectures on the different 
courfes, which they may be fuppofed to have taken toward the countries, in 

which we find them fettled at the dawn of all genuine hiftory. 

| | ; 

Let us begin with a fhort review of the propofitions, to which we have gra- . 
dually been led, and feparat? fuch as are morally certain, from fuch as are only 
e probable: that the firft race of Perfians and Indians, to whom we may add the 
Romans and Greeks, the Goths, and the old Egyptians or Etbiops, originally {poke 
the fame language and profeded the fame popular faith, is capable, in my humble 
opinion, of inconteftable prcof 3 that the Jews and Arabs, the Affyrians, or fecond 
mae . Perfiau 
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Perfian race, the people who fpoke Syriack, and a numerous tribe of Adyffinians, 
ufed one primitive diale& wholly diftin& from the idiom juft mentioned, is, I be- 
lieve, undifputed, and, I am fure, indifputable ; but that the fettlers in China and 
Japan had a common origin with the Hindus, is no more than highly probable; 


` and, that all the Tarzars, as they are inaccurately called, were primarily of a third 


feparate branch, totally differing from the two others in language, manners, 
and features, may indeed be plaufibly conje&ured, but cannot, from the reafons 
alledged in a former effay, be’ perfpicuoufly fhown, and for the prefent, there- 
fore, muft be merely affumed. Could thefe fa&s be verified by the beft 
attainable evidence, it would not, I prefume, be doubted, that the whole earth 
was peopled by a variety of fhoots from the Indian, Arabian, and Tartarian 
branches, or by fuch intermixtures of them, as, in a courfe of ages, might 


naturally have happened. 


Now I admit without hefitation the aphorifm of Linnzus, that, “in the 
* beginning God created one pair only of every living fpecies, which has a 


> 


« diverfity of fex; but, fince that incomparable naturalift argues principally 
from the wonderful diffufion of vegetables, and from an hypothefis, that the 
water on this globe has been continually fubfiding, I venture to produce a 
fhorter and clofer argument in fupport of his doctrine. That Nature, of 
which fimplicity appears a diftinguifhing attribute, does nothing im vain, is a 
maxim in philofophy; and againft thofe, who deny maxims, we cannot dif-. 


pute; but 4 is vain and fuperfluous to do by many means, what may be dome by 


fewer, and this is another axiom received into courts of judicature from the 


{chools of philofophers: we suff not, therefore, fays our great Newron, admit 
i A a . 

more caufes of natural things, than thofe which are true, and Jufficiently account for 
natural phenomena; but it is true, that one pair at /eaf of every living fpecies. muft 
at 
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at firft have been created; and that one human pair was fufficient for the popula- 
tion of our globe in a period of no confiderable length, (on the very. moderate 
fuppofition of lawyers and political arithmeticians, that every pair of anceftors left 
on an average two children, and each óf them two more) is evident from the rapid 
increafe of numbers in geometrical progreffion, fo well known to thofe, who 
have ever taken the trouble to fum a feries of as many terms, as they fuppofe 
. generations of men in two or three thoufand years. It follows, that the Au- 
thor of Nature (for all nature proclaims -its divine Author) created but one 


pair of our. fpecies; yet, had it not bee; 





among other reafons) for the devaf- 
tations, which hiftory has recorded, of water and fire, wars, famine, and pefli- 
lence, this earth would not now have had room for its multiplied inhabitants. 
If the human race then be, as we may confdently affime, of one natural fpe- 
cies, they muft all have proceeded from one pair; and if perfect-juftice be, 
as it is moft indubitably, an effential attribute of GOD, that pair muft have been 
gifted with fuflicient wifdon- and ftrength to be virtuous, and, as far as their 
‘nature admitted, happy, but intrufted with freedom of will to be vicious and 
confequently degraded: whatever might be their option, they muft people in 
time the region where they firít were eftablifhed, and their numerous defcen- 
dants muft neceffarily feek new countries, as inclinaticn might prompt, or ac- 
cident lead, them; they would of courfe migrate in f=parate families and clans, 
which, forgetting by degrees the language of their common progenitor, would 
form new diale&s to convey new ideas, both fimple and complex; natural 
affection would unite them at firt, and a fenfe of reciprocal utility, the great 
and only cement of focial union in the abfence of publick honour and juftice, 
for which in evil times it is a general fubftitute, would combire them at length 
in communities more or lefs regular; laws would be p-opofed by a part of each 
community, but enacted by the whole; and governments would be varioufly 

Vou. HI. - . Ooo i arranged 
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arranged for the happinefs or mifery of the governed, according to their own 
virtue and wifdom, or depravity and folly; fo that, in lefs than three thoufand 
years, the world would exhibit the fame appearances, which we may actually ob- 


ferve on it in the age of the great Arabian impoftor. 


On that part of it, to which our united refearches are generally confined, we 
fee five races of men peculiarly diftinguifhed, in the time of MuHammen, 
for their multitude and extent of dominion; but we have reduced them to 
three, becaufe we can difcover nofMore, that effentially differ in language, 
religion, manners, and other known‘. yacterifticks: now thefe three races, how 
varioufly foever they may at prefent L_‘difperfed and intermixed, muft (if the 
preceding conclufions be juftly drawn) have migrated originally from a central 
country, to find which is the problem propofed for folution. Suppofe it folved ; 
and give any arbitrary name to that centre: let it, if you pleafe, be Iran, The 
three primitive languages, therefore, muft at firft have been concentrated in 
Tran, and there only in fact we fee traces of them in the earlieft hiftorical age ; 
but, for the fake of greater precifion, conceive the whole empire of Iran with 
all its mountains and valleys, plains and rivers, to be every way infinitely di- 
minifhed ; the firít' winding courfes, therefore, of all the nations proceeding 
from it by land and nearly at the fame time, will be little right lines, but with- 
out interfections, becaufe thofe courfes could not have thwarted and croffed one 
another: if then you confider the feats of all the migrating nations as points in 
a furrounding figure, you will perceive, that the feveral rays, diverging from Iran, 
may be drawn to them without any interfection; but this will not happen, if 
you affume as d centre Arabia, or Egypt; India, Tartary, or China: it follows, 
that Iran, or Perfia (I contend for the meaning, not the name) was the cen- 
tral country, which we fought. This mode of reafoning I have adopted, not 

from 
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from any affectation (as you will do me the juftice to believe) of a fcientifick 
diction, but for the fake of concifenefs and variety, and from a with to avoid 
repetitions; the fubftance of my argument having been detailed in a different 
form at the clofe of another difcourfe; nor does the argument in any form 
rife to demonftration, which the queftion by no means admits: it amounts, how- 
ever, to fuch a proof, grounded on written evidence and credible teftimony, as 
all mankind hold fufficient for decifions affecting property, freedom, and 


life. 


Thus then have we proved, that the inhabitants of A/a, and confequently 
as it might be proved, of the whole earth, fprang from three- branches of one 
ftem : and that thofe branches have fhot into their prefent ftate of luxuriance, in 
a period comparatively fhort, is apparent from a fa& univerfally acknowledged, 
that we find no certain monument, or even probable tradition, of nations plan- 
ted, empires and ftates raied, laws enacted, cities built, navigation improved, 
-commerce encouraged, arts invented, or letters contrived, above twelve or 
“at molt fifteen or fixteen centuries before the birth of Curist, and from ano- 
ther fa&, which cannot be controverted, that feven hundred or a thoufand years 
would have been fully adequate to the fuppofed propagation, diffufion, and 
eftablifhment of the human race. 


The moft ancient hiftory of that race, and the oldeft compofition perhaps in - 


the world, is a work in Hebrew, which we may fuppofe “ae füft, for the fake of 
our argument, to have no higher authority than any other work of equal an- 
tiquity, that the refearches of the curious had accidentally brought to light: it is 
afcribed to Musan; for fo he writes his own name, which, after the Greeks 
and Romans, we have changed into Moszs; and, though it was manifeftly 
his obje& to give an hiftorical account of a fingle family, he has introduced it 


* Ooo2, with 
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with a fhort view of the primitive world, and his: introduction has been .di- 
vided, perhaps improperly, into eleven chapters. After defcribing with. awful 
- fublimity the creation of this univerfe, he afferts, that one pair of every animal 
fpecies was called from nothing into exiftence ; that the human.pair were ftrong 
enough to be happy, but free to be miferable; that, from’ delufion and teme- 
rity, they difobeyed their fupreme benefactor, whofe goodnefs could not pardon 
them confiftently with his juftice; and that they received a punifhment 'ade- 
quate to their difobedience, but foftened by a myfterious promife to be accom- 
plifhed in.their. defcendants. We cannot but believe, on the fuppofition juft 
made of a hiftory uninfpired, that thefe facts were delivered by tradition 
from the firk pair, and related by Moszs in a figurative ftyle; not in that 
fort of allegory, which rhetoricians defcribe as a mere affemblage of metaphors, 
but in the fymbolical mode of writing adopted by eaftern fages, to embellifh and 
dignify hiftorical truth; and, if this were a time for fuch illuftrations, we might 
produce the fame account of the creation and the fall, exprefled by fymbols very 
nearly fimilar, from the Purdnas themfelves, and even from the 7éda, which ap- 


pears to ftand next in antiquity to the five books of Moses. 


The {ketch of antediluvian hiftory; in which we find many dark paffages, is 
followed by the narrative of a deluge, which deftroyed the whole race of man, 
except four pairs; an hiftorical fact- admitted as true by every nation, to whofe 
literature we have accefs, and particularly by the ancient Hindus, who have al- 
lotted an entire Puréua to the detail of that event, which they relate, as ufual, 
in fymbols or allegories: I concur moft heartily: with thofe, who infift, that, 
in proportion as any fa& mentioned in hiflory feems repugnant to the courfe 
of nature, or, in one word, miraculous, the ftronger evidence is required to 
induce a rational belief of it; but we hear without incredulity, that cities: have 


; : í - beer 
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been: ‘overwhelmed ‘by eruptions from burning mountains, territories ‘laid wafte 
by: hurricanes; -and whole :iflands depopulated by earthquakes: if then we look 
at: the. firmament fprinkled with irmumerable ftars; if we conclude by a fair 
analogy, . that “every faris a fon, attracting, like ours, a fyftem of inhabited 
planets; and if our ardent fancy, faring hend in hand with found reafon, waft 
us beyond the vifible fphere into regions of immenfity, difclofing other cele- 
ftial expanfes and othér-fy:tems of funs and worlds on all fides without number 
or end, we cannot -but confider the fubmer‘ion of our little fpheroid as an in- | 
finitely lefs event in refpe& _of the immeafurable univerfe, than the deftruction 


of a city or-an ifle. in. refpet of this habitable globe. Let a general flood, how- 


" ever, be fuppofed improbable, in proportion to the magnitude of fo ruinous’ an 


event, yet thé-concurrent evidences of it are completely adequate to the fap- 
pofed improbability ; but, as we cannot here expatiate on thofe proofs,- we pro- 
ceed to the fourth important fact recorded in the Mo/aick hiftory ; I mean the firft 
propagation and early difperfion of mankind in feparate families to feparate places 


G 


of refidence. i yn "nd 


Three fons of the juft and virtuous man, whofe lineage was preferved from 
the general inundation, travelled, we are told, as they began to multiply, in 
three large divifions varioufly fubdivided: the children of Ya’rer feem, from 
the traces of Sklavonian names, and the mention of their being enlarged, to have 
fpread- themfelves far and wide, and to -have produced the race, which, for 
want of-a correct appellation, we call-Tartarian’; the colonies, formed by the fons 
of Haw and Sunem, appear to have been nearly fimultaneous; and, among thofe 
of the latter branch, we fird fo many names inconteftably pre‘erved at this hour 
in Arabia, that. wé cannot hefitaze in, pronouncing them the fame people, © 
whom, hitherto -we have denomirated 24r22;; while the former branch, the 

l moft 
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. moft powerful and adventurous of whom were di progeny' of Cusm, Mist; l 


_ and Rama, (names remaining unchanged in Sanfrit, and highly revered by the 
Hindus) were, in all probability, the race, which I call Jadian, :and to: which. we 


^ five. 


© The general introduction to the ewi hiftory clofes with a very concife and 


obícure account of a prefumptuous and mad attempt, by a particular colony; to . 


build -a fplencid city and raife a fabrick of immenfé height, independently of the 
divine aid, ard, it fhould feem, in defance of the divine power; a project, 
which was baffled by mear^ | appearing at firft view inadequate to the purpofe, 
but ending in violent diffénfion among the projectors and in the ultimate fepara- 
tion of them: this event alfo feems to be recorded by the ancient Hindus in 
two of their Purdnas; and it will be proved, I trut, on fome future occafion, 
that the lion burfting from a pillar to deftroy a blafpheming giant, and the dwarf, 
who Wepniled end held in derifion the’ magnificent Bzrr, are one and the fame 


{tory related in a fymbolical ftyle. 


Now thefe primeval events are defcribed as having happened between the 
Oxus and Eupbrates, the mountains of Caucafus and the borders of India, that is, 
within the limits of Iran; for, though moft of the Mofeick names have been 
confiderably altered, yet. numbers of them remain unchanged: we ítil find 
Harrán in Mefopotamia, and travellers appear unanimous in fixing the fite of an- 
cient Babel. 


Thus, on the preceding fuppofition, that the firft eleven chapters of the book, 
which is thought proper to call Genefis, are merely a preface to the oldeft civil 
hiftory now extant, we fee the truth of them confirmed by antecedent reafoning, 


" fO and 


may now give any other name, that may feem more proper and: fc ae 


It 
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and by evidence in part highly probable, and in part certain; but the coz- 
neftion of the Mofaick hiftory with that of the Gofpel by a chain of fublime 
predictions unqueftionably ancient, and apparently fu.filled, muft induce us to 
think the Hebrew narrative more than human in its origin; and confequently 
true in every fubftantial part of it, though pofübly expreffed in figurative lan-. 
guage; as many léarned and pious men have believed, and as the moft pious 
may believe without injury, and perhaps with advantage, to the caufe of re- 
vealed religion. If Moszs then was endued with fupernatural knowledge, it is 
no longer probable ‘only, but abfolutely certain, thet the whole race of man 
proceeded from Iran, as from a centre, whence. they migrated at firft in three 
great colonies; and that thofe three branches grew from a common ftock, which 
had been miraculoufly preferved in a general convulton and inundation of this 


globe. 


Having arrived by a different path at the fame conclufion with Mr, Bryant 
as to one of thofe families, the moft ingenious and enterprizing of the three, but 
arrogant, cruel, and idolatrous, which we both conchide to be various fhoots 
from the Hamian or Amonian branch, I fhall add but little to my former ob- - 
fervations on his profound and agreeable work, which I have thrice perufed with - 
` jncreafed attention and pleafure, though not with perfe& acquiefcence in the 
other lefs important parts of his plaufible fyftem. The fum of his argument 
feems reducible to three heads. Firft; “ if the deluge really happened at the 
* time recorded by Moszs, thofe nations, whofe monuments are preferved or 
* whofe writings are accefüble, muft have retained memorials of an event fo 
s ftupendous and comparatively fo recent; but in fa& they have retained fuch 
* memorials:” this reafoning feems juft, and the fact is true beyond contro- 
verfy. Secondly; ** thofe memorials were exprefled by the race of Haw, 
i e: * before 
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* before the ufe of letters, in rude fculpture or painting, and moftly in fymbo- 
* lical figures of the ark, the eight perfons concealed in it, and the birds, which 
* firft were difmiffed from it: this fact is probable, but, I think, not fufficiently 


^ 


^ 


n 


* afcertained.” Thirdly; ** all ancient Mythology (except what was purely 
** Sabian) had its primary fource in thofe various fymbols mifunderftood; fo 
e that ancient Mythology ftands now in the place of fymbolical fculpture or 
* painting, and muít be explained on the fame principles, on which we fhould 
* begin to decypher the originals, if they now exifted:” this part of the fyftem . 
is, in my opinion, carried too far; nor can I perfuade myfelf, (to give one 
"inftance out of many) that the beautiful allegory of Cupin and Psycue had the 
remoteft allufion to the deluge, or that Hymen fignified the veil, which co- 
vered the patriarch and his family. ^ Thefe propofinons, however, are fug: 
ported ‘with great ingenuity and folid erudition; but, unprofitably for the ar- i 
gument, and unfortunately, perhaps, for the fame of the work itfelf, recourfe 
is had to etymological conjecture, than which no mode of reafoning is in general 
weaker or more delufive. He, who profefles to derive the words of any one 
language from thofe of another, muft expofe himfelf to the. danger of perpetual 
.errours, unlefs he be perfectly acquainted with both; yet my refpe&table friend, 
though eminently fkilled in the idioms of Greece and Rome, has no fort of 
acquaintance with any fatick dialect, except Hebrew; and he has confequently 
made miftakes, which every learner of rabick and Perfian mutt inftantly de- 
tet. Among fifty radical words (ma, taph, and ram being included) eighteen 
are purely of Arabian origin, twelve merely Indian, and feventeen both Sanjcrit 
and Arabick, but in fenfes totally different; while two are Greek only, and one 
"Egyptian, or barbarous: if it be urged, that thofe radicals (which ought furely 
to have concluded, inftead of preceding, an zzelyticgl inquiry) are precious traces 
of the primitive language, from which all others were derived, or to which at 
: : leaft 
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leat they were fubfequent, I can only decla:e my belief, that the language of 
Noan is loft irretrievably, and affure you, that, after a diligen: fearch, I cannot 
find a fingle word ufed in common by the Arabian, Indian, and Tartar families, 
before the intermixture of dialects occafioned by Mabomedan conquefts. "There 
are, indeed, very obvious traces of the Hamian language, and fome hundreds 
of words might be produced, which were formerly ufed promiícuoufly by moft ` 
nations of that race; but I beg leave, as a philologer, to enter my proteft againft 
conje&ural etymology in hiftorical refearches, and principally againft the licen- 
tioufnefs of etymologifts in tranfpofing and inferting letters, in fubflituting at 
pleafure any confonant for another of the fame order, and in totally difregarding 
the vowels: for fuch permutations few radical words would be more convenient _ 
F -:an Cus or Cusu, fince, dentals being changed for dentals, and palatials for 
| palatials, it inftantly becomes coot, goofe, and, by tranfpofirion, duck, all water- 
birds, and evidently fymbolical; it next is the goat worfhipped in Egypt, and, by 
a metathefis, the dog adored as an emblem of Srrius, or, more obvioufly, a 
cat, not the domeftick -animtal, but a fort of fhip, and the Caos, or great fea- 
filh, of the Dorians. It will hardly be imagined, that I mean by this irony 
to infult an author, whom I refpeét and efteem; but no confideration fhould 
induce me to. affift by my filence in the diffufion of errour; and I contend, that 
almoft any word or nation might be derived from any other, if fuch licences, 
as I am oppofing, were permitted in etymological hiftories: when we find, 
indeed, the fame words, letter for letter, and in a fenfe precifely the fame, 
in different languages, we can fcarce hefitate in allowing them a common origin ; 
and, not to depart from the example before us, when we fee Cusu or Cus (for 
the Sanferit name alfo is varioufly pronounced) among the fons of BRAHMA 
that is, among the progenitors of the Hindus, and at the head of an andient 
pedigree preferved in the Réméyén; when we meet with his name again in 
. Vor, III. ^ Ppp the 
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the family of Ra’ma; when we know, that the name is venerated in. the higheft 
degree, and given to a facred grafs, defcribed as a Poa by Korwio, which is 
ufed with a thoufand ceremonic-^^ thé oblations to fire, ordained. by Mrnu to 
form the facrificial zone of the Brahmans, and folemnly declared.in the Véde to 


have fprung up foon after the deluge, whence the Paxuranicks confider it as the. 


briftly bair of the boar which fupported the globe; when we add, that one of the 


feven dwipas, or great peninfulas of this earth, has the fame appellation, we 
can hardly doubt, that the Cusu of Moszs and Va’umic was the fame perfonage 


and an anceftor of the Indian race. 


From the teftimonies adduced in the fix laft annual difcourfes; and from 
the additional proofs laid before you, or rather opened, on the prefent occa- 
fion, it feems to follow, that the only human family after the flood eftablifhed 
themfelves in the northern parts.of Iran; that, as they multiplied, they were 
divided into three diftin@ branches, each retaining little at firft, and lofing the 
whole by degrees, of their common ‘primary language, but agreeing feverally 
on new exprefüons for new ideas; that the branch of Ya’rer was enlarged in 
many fcattered fhoots over the north. of Europe and Afia, diffufng them- 
{elves as far as the. weftern and eaftern feas, and, at length, in the infancy 
of navigation, beyond them both; that they cultivated no liberal arts, and: 
had’ no ufe of letters, but formed: a variety of dialects, as their tribes were 
varioufly ramified; that, fecondly, the children of Ham, who founded in Iran 
itfelf the monarchy of the firt Chaldeans, invented letters, obferved and named 
the luminaries of the firmament, calculated the known Indian period of four 
— hundred and thirty-two thoufand years, or an hundred and twenty repetitions 
of the /aros, and contrived the old fyftem of. Mythology, partly allegori- 
cal, and partly grounded on idolatrous veneration for their fages and lawgivers ; 

that 
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that they were difperfed at various intervals and in various colonies over land and 
ocean; that the tribes of Misr, Cus, and Rama, fettled in Africk and India; 
while fome of them, having improved the art of failing, paffed from Egypt, ` 
Phenice, and Phrygia, into Italy and Greece, which they found thinly’ peopled 
by former emigrants, of whom they fupplanted fome tribes, and. united them- 
felves with others; whilft a fwarm, from the fame. hive moved by a northerly 
courfe into Scandinavia, and another, by the head of the Oxus, and through the 
paffes of Imaus, into Cafbgar and Eigbár, Khaté and Kboten, as far as the 
territories of Chin and Tancit, where letters have been ufed and arts immemo- 
rially cultivated; nor is it unreafonable to believe, that fome of them ‘found 
their way from the eaftern ifles into Mexico and Peru, where traces were dif- 
overed of rude literature and Mythology analagous to thofe of Egypt and 
dia; that, thirdly, the old Chaldean empire being overthrown by the Afy- 
rians under Cavyu’mers, other migrations took place, efpecially into Jadia, 
while the reft of SuEw's progeny, fome of whom had before fettled on the 
Red Sea, peopled the whole 4rabiea peninfula, preffing clofe on the nations of 
Syria and Phenice; that, laftly, from all the three families were detached many 
bold adventurers of an ardent fpirit and a roving difpofition, who difdained 
fubordination and wandered in feparate clans, till they fettled in diftant ifles or 
in deferts and mountainous regions; that, on the whole, fome colonies might 
have migrated before the death of their venerable progenitor, but that ftates 
and empires could fcarce have affumed a regular form, till fifteen or fixteen 
hundred years before the Ciriffias epoch, and that, for the firft thoufand years 
of that period, we have no hiftory unmixed with fable, except that of the tur- 
bulent and variable, but eminently diftinguifhed, nation defcended from 
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My defign, gentlemen, of tracing the origin.and. progrefs ; of.’ the five 
principal nations, who have peopled Afia, and of whom .there were confiderable 
remains in their feveral countries at the time of MvHAMMED's birth, is now. 
accomplifhed ; füccin&ly, from the nature of thefe eflays 5. imperfedtly, . from 
the darknefs of the fubje& and fcantinefs of my ‘materials; ` but ` clearly and 
comprehenfively enough to form a bafis for fubfequent refearches: you-have 
fen, as diftinétly as I am able to fhow, who thofe nations originally were; 
whence and when they moved towards their final ftations; and, in my future 
annual difcourfes, I propofe to enlarge on the particular advantages to our country | 

- and to mankind, which may refult from our fedulous and united inquiries into 
the hiftory, fcience, and arts, of thefe- Afiatick regions, efpecially of th 
Britifh dominions in India, which we may confider as the centre (not of ‘th 
human race, but) of our common exertions to promote its true interefts; and 

: we fhall concur, I tuf in opinion, that the race of man, to advance whofe 
“manly -happinefs is our duty. and will of courfe be our endeavour, cannot long 
be happy without virtue, nor actively virtuous without feedom; nor fe- 
curely free without rational knowledge. 
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